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PREFACE 



As v/as true last year, we are highly pleaded with the content of the 39th NEC 
Yearbook. When we put the final touches on the Table of Contents and w^ able to 
see as a whole the scope of this year's articles, several things were evident^ First, a 
glance down through the titles shows such diversity that it appears there ^should be 
something here for almost everyone. Second, an examination of the authors of these 
articles discloses an excellent mix of work by the most resi)^K:ted individuals in our 
field, along with perspectives ftom many promising new contributors. Third, the titles, 
as well as the content of the articles, reveal analyses from varied philosophical and 
methodological paradigms — as reflected in the title we have chosen for the 1990 
edition of the Yearbook. These diversified views are a strength of the National Reading 
Conference, and we oelieve, of this publication. 

The Yearbook is truly the work of the National Reading Conference membership. 
This year 77 members served on our editorial advisory review board and an additional 
27 served as guest reviewers. Reviewers maintained high standards in rccommendmg 
manuscripts for acceptance and provided concrete, thorough suggestions for revision. 
Of the 104 general papers reviewed, 41 are published in this 39th Yearbook; there 
also are 3 special papers— the NRC Annual Review of Research, one invited address, 
and the student award paper. These articles, along with the Presidential Address, 
represent the woric of 99 NRC members. The special papers except for the Presidential 
Address, 'aS with the general papers, all received outside, blind reviews. The overall 
acceptance rate for this NRC Yearbook was 41%. 

We thank the authors for thek high quality research, reviews, and position papers, 
feeling certain that these add important knowledge to our literature base in the literacy 
field. Our deep appreciation also goes to the reviewers for theu" conscientious attention 
to theu- tasks. We wish, also, to give special recognition to Mona Connolly, our 
graduate student and editorial assistant for the Yearbook for her intelligent and careful 
attention to all manner of details and to Pat O'Keefe, our liaison with NRC Headquar- 
ters, for her patience and knowledge. Our job has been made easier by the contribu- 
tions of so many competent professionals. 

Jerry Zutell 
Sandra McCormick 
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OSCAR S. CAUSEY AvVARD 



The Oscar S. Causey Award is given each y^urfor outstanding contributions to 
reading research. Dr. Causey was the founder of the National Reading Conference 
and served many years as Chair of its Executive Committee. 

This year's recipient ol ♦he Oscar S. Causey A\^ard, P. David Pearson, is enor- 
mously well known across our field. First, his interests cross many people's interests; 
he has an abiding interest in research, an cndimag interest in practice, and m unfalter- 
ing belief in the benefits of research to practice and practice to research. Second, he 
writes well and wntes a lot; he speaks well and speaks a lot. Third, and by fej: ' y^t 
important, what he has to say is so thoughtfu!iy considered. I believe it is his a^ipth 
of knowledge and his intellectual honesty that satisfies. 

Several yeais ago, David and I were both scheduled to present in u "what research 
has to say to instruction" session at a rsgional IRA meeting. We v ne to synthesize 
research findings about comprehension and vocabulary and to point to those find' ags 
that had a strong enough research base to allow us to suggest with confi<'^nt:e that 
they be implemented in classrooms. 

David synthesized the findings mtelligently and interestingly. I particulc^y no- 
ticed how careful he was about staying with what the research said, and not cfferi'^g 
thmgs he believed were probably true as being true. He listed five findings, and then 
a fixth that he believed would mm out to be true, but stated clearly that it could not 
be supported with research. From that time on I have seen David, time and time 
again, clearly distinguish between what tc^ch suggests and his own opinions 

Depth and breadti of knowledge and honesty are hallmarks of David's work 
This is important because David is so influential among practitioners. Of course, it is 
not only teachers whom David informs. Certainly his students, other scholars, and 
researchers have benefited from his woric. I focus on teachers becuu.- many are not 
a^ aware of the research as researchers are, and therefore can be more susceptible to 
accepting the opinions of authorities as grounded in research. 

An incident that happened to me speaks directly to the enormous influence David 
has with teachers. I was being introduced for a talk I was to give at the local IRA in 
a southern state by a teacher v^ho did not know of my woric ^ st hand. The individual 
had called me for a vitae, and from it had written a formal and rather lengthy account 
of a variety of my endeavors. Finally, with a flourish, she waved her notes aside, 
looked directly at the audience and said, "Look, Dr. Beck must be pretty good, 
because even P. David cites her." 

I believe David Pearson has made enormously useful contributions to our field 
I think we ♦yre lucky to have him. And so, it is truly a privilege to present the 1989 
Oscar S. Causey Award to P. David Pearson. 

Presented by Isabel L. Beck 
December 1989 



ALBERT J. KINGSTON AWARD 



The annual Albert J. Kingston Award for Service to the National Reading Confer- 
ence was established in 1985 to honor Professor Albert Kingston for years of dedicated 
service to NRC. Professor Kingston, an educational psychologist and reading special- 
, ist, was President of NRC in 1965-66. 

The 1989 recipient of the prestigious Albert J. Kingston Award is Michael L. 
Kamil. Michael Kamil received his Ph.D. from the University of Wisconsin in 1969, 
Currently he is Associate Professor of Education at Tbc Ohio State University. During 
the past 20 years, he has authored, co-authored, or edited over 40 books; book chap- 
ters, and journal articles for the literacy field; has received research grants from the 
National Science Foundation, the National Conference on Research in English, the 
USOE Right to Read Program, and other organizations; and has presented papers at 
over 60 national and international meetings of scholars. In 1983 he received the Milton 
Jacobson Readability Resean;h Award. 

One of the great benefit? of receiving the Albert J. Kingston Award is that you 
have the privilege of helping to choose the recipient for the next year. Everyone 
who receives the award in an organization this large must have the same humbling 
feelinfe"**Why me, when there are so many who are equally deserving?'' NRC is, 
after all, run by the membership. Its success and its vit0':.> depend on a membership 
willing to serve its purpose. 

The big bonus of the Albert Kingston Service Award is that you get the chance 
to help correct any possible error of the previous year by picking your own candidate 
for the coming year. I cannot say, of coi^, how much discussion has gone into 
previous choices, but this year the choice was so clear there was almost no discussion. 
Everyone involved in the decision agreed that this year we have to give the Albert 
Kingston award to Michael Kamill Vm sure that a vote of the entire membership 
would confirm our choice. 

When I tried to list all Michael has done for NRC, it seemed easier to try to think 
of sometliing he has not done. That proved even more impossible He has been truly 
a Man for All Seasons to us. Michael Kamil has served on the Editorial Advisory 
Review Board of the Yearbook, served as editor or coeditor of thi^ NRC Yearbooks', 
served on the Publications Committee, of which he is currently the chairperson; served 
as a member of the Board of Directors; chaired the Subcoinnuttce on Standards and 
Ethics; served on the Editorial Advisory Board of the Journal of Reading Behavior: 
served as editor of the Journal of Reading Behavior; served as a reviewer of the 
National Reading Conference program proposals; and been a frequent contributor to 
the conference program and to the NRC Yearbook. 

I believe I am safe in saying that Michael is loved by everyone in this organization 
who knows him, not just for all that he gives to us but for the way that he makes us 
feel when we are around him. We love you, Michael, and even if it doesn't say so 
on the plaque you are receiving, we wanted you to know it and to consider tlie 
Kingston Award as our way of saying **Thank you.'* 

\:\l\C 1 Q Presented by Thomas H. Estes 

^ O December 1989 



THE MYTH OF TEACHING^ 



James V. Hoffman 

University of Texas, Austin 

The story is told about a famon* astronomer giving a lecture to a crowded hd|. 
of students and parents over such basic concepts as the rotation of the car*,/the 
orbiting of the planets, the place of the solar system in our galaxy, and so pri. A^-thc 
end of the talk, an elderly woman in the back of the room stood and shouted: VAU. 
of what you say is nibbish. Everyone knows that the earth is fiat and is \^mg:^c}d 
iip on the back of a giant turtle." Tlie scientist paused briefly and then frespond^ 
"Well, if that is the case madam, then what is the giant turtle standing on?" The 
woman shot back, "Very cute, but sorry, sonny, it's turtles all the way down!" 

As in this anecdote, as in the world at large, myt>i and science arc typically 
portrayed as antethetical to one another. Science is truth; myth is falsehood. Science 
is serious; myth is humorous. Such a portrayal is misleading. Science is the way in 
which the verifiable knowledge of the world is represented by mankind. Scientific 
knowledge is advanced through the kind of systematic inquiry that we refer to as 
research. Myth, in contrast, is the way in which mankind has attempted to explain 
and understand that which is not readily verified. Although scientific knowledge has 
advanced enormously over the millenia, it has barely begun to address, let alone 
answer, the questions that give birth to myth. 

Many find the myths of ancient cultures as trivial, or as revealing of ignorance, 
but this is because myths are locked, in terms of expression, in the science of that 
day, not because they reveal anything less than fundamental human wondering. Many 
think of myth as only something of the past, not of the present. Not so. Myth is as 
alive and important today as it has ever been. As humans we continue to stnigglc to 
understand our cosmos, our origins, our purpose, and our transcendency. V':*hin each 
of us lives a personal mythology that is constnicted in a fashion compatible with our 
scientific knowledge. Our personal myths govern our interactions with the worid; our 
shared myths govern our social institutions from family, to state, to church, and all 
of these find expression as we communicate with one another through language and 
the arts. Within this mythology, we find the assumptions, values, and beliefs that arc 
the powerful, driving forces in everyday living. 

The roots of teaching are to be found more in mythology than in science. The 
evolution of teaching from labor to a professional status has come as a result of shifts 
in societal values, changing perceptions of schooling, and an expanded economic 
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reality, not as a result of scientific breakthroughs. We sometimes forget thatihe 
historical antecedents for our profession are not particularly inspiring XPowell;.1980^^^^^ . 

It was not until the 1950s that teaching achieved, in spro? small sense^aipipfds- ;;^^^^ 
sional status. A positive mythology about teachuig wa^ ertcrging; Tj^achcrs^w^rc^ 
bright, knowledgeable, and committed individuals (raos^y wonwh^de^rvingjo^^ H 
spect and appreciation. Teachers had the power to reach any studcnt andi^m^ 
profound difference in that student's life. Schools were/importantVinsdC^ 
significant learning took place. The teacher was at the center o^ the cducaUpnal^^^^^^ 
prise, not the principal, not the district, and certainly not Uie stktci.fhe pay \va^^^^ 
the hours long, and the conditions not always ideal, but this was all part of the myth/ 
that inspired those both inside and outsf 1e of the profession. It was a Norman R(^c^wd^^^^| 
painting. ' '^>M 

It was, periiaps, too good to be true. Out of the Cold War and Sputnik, a crisisVv*.^ 
in confidence in America exploded. Schools were attacked for b5mg ineffective and; ^| 
unresponsive. Commission after commission was formed to study and make.fccom- 
mendations on correcting the ills of schools. The fundamental question beingfaskc^d 
was: How do we judge the effectiveness of what is going on in schools? In effwjtV 
the myth that had been building for decades was being challenged. To ;those outside 
of the profession it became obvious that there was no scientific knowledge b^., 
for teaching and schooling to draw on in defense of teaching practices. There swere. /?4 
assumptions, beliefs, and values informed by personal experience and supplemented 
by craft knowledge that gave shape to a mythology, but no scientific knowledge base 
informed through research. 

Our efforts to develop a science of teaching emerged out of this crisis. One has 
only to look at the editions of the Handbook of Research in Teaching, pubhshed over 
the past two decades, to see the roots of and the fruits of this woric (I'ravers, 1973; 
Wittrock, 1986) Within the field of literacy education, we can point with considerable 
pride in the emergence of research communities like the National Reading Conference 
and scholarly publications like the Journal of Reading Behavior, the Yearbook of the 
National Reading Conference, and the Reading Research Quarterly. 

I am concerned, though, that in our efforts to construct a science of teaching (of 
teaching literacy in particular) we have ignored the power of myth in teaching. As. a 
research community interested in language and social institutions, I fear we have 
not given over sufficient attention to the important relationship between science and 
mythology I become more convinced daily as I woric with teachers in preservicc and 
inservice settings that research is intruding on rather than informing to good teaching; 
My thesis is a simple one: Thi re is far more harm being done in classrooms today in 
the -ame of research than thei ^ is good. The obvious victims arc the children. Uss 
obvious victims, but no less in.ncrtant, are the teachers and the researchers them- 
selves The teaching community and the research community arc becoming more and 
more alienated, at just the time when we need each other most. Not one of us can 
take pride in this situation, nor can ^e simply sit on the sidelines and take no action. 

These are the areas I would like to explore with you through this essay. It is 
toward a positive intersection of myth and science in teaching that I will direct my 
thoughts Further. I will reflect on our responsibilities as a rcseairh community to . ^ 
^^'^dress this problem. I - logize, in advance, for taking a somewhat parx)chial view 
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on this topic. I will base my argument around areas of activity that I have observed 
and studied first hand. Later, I will attempt to broaden this treatment to include a 
more national perspective. 

I begin with a consideration of the field of research in teaching, a field that 
emerged m the i960s and gained a national identity during the 1970s. Research in 
teaching was dominated through the decade of the 1970s by the process-product 
paradigm (sec DunJcin & Biddle, 1974). Working withui ihis paradigm, researchers 
wcr to document not only that teaching can make a difference in students' 
lcarr..ng, but also that certain teaching processes are associated with positive learning 
outcomes. The correlates of effective teaching were chronicled in unending list after 
unending list. By the beginning of the i980s, it became clear in the research in teaching 
community that studies in this process-product tradition had taken us just about as far 
as they could toward understanding efft ;tive teaching. Critics pointed out this research 
did little to advance a theory of teaching and learning, was unidimensional in its 
focus on teachers' behavior affecting student behaviors, failed to capture the multi- 
dimensionality of classroom life, and suffered from its tight focus on the teaching arJ 
learning of so called **basic-skills." As Lcc'^Shuiman (1986) has noted, it was a 
paradigm that satisfied the questions that gave birth to it in the first place. Having 
done so, it died. 

Although the research community may have abandoned the paradigm, administra- 
tors and policy makers have not let it rest. With the increasing pressure for reform in 
education in general and for teacher accountability in particular, teacher evaluation 
systems drawing on the findings from the process- product literature began to appear 
across the country (Defino & Hoffman, 1984). 

These instruments took the so-called correlates of effective teac ig and trans- 
formed them into checklists organized around a dualistic conception of a teacher as 
manager and instructor. As a manager, the teacher is responsible for establishing a 
classroom work system that maximizes academic time and engaged time As an in* 
stfuctor, the teacher is responsible for engaging the students in direct instruction 
focused on specific, measurable learning outcomes. 

Through the use of these instruments, hopes were raised amonj, educationally 
minded reformers for weeding out the incompetent from the profession, for educating 
the mediocre toward more effective practices, and for rewarding those who are truly 
outstanding (Hoffman & Defino, 1985). There was some resistance among experi- 
enced, professional educators to the use of these instruments to evaluate teaching> 
The initial breakthrough came when these systems were introduced into the evaluation 
of beginning teachers— a particularly vulnerable group in a political sense The begin- 
ning teacher is neither fish nor fowl and, given the notion that gatekeeping was viewed 
as an important step toward reform, this is where the systems were first put into use 
Their use was established in this one particular setting and gradually expanded to 
become a part of the evaluation for all teachers and used as the basis for merit 
considerations, career advancement, and even dismissal. 

The fact is, these instruments have failed miserably in realizing their intended 
outcomes. Although many states across the country, including Texas, mandate the 
use of evaluative instruments di^wing on the process-product research base, there are 
' Q amples of any teachers ever failing to pass them (Hoffman, Edwards, O'Neal, 
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Barnes, & Paulisson, 1986). Indeed, the typical pattern is for teachers to "top out'V 
on such assessments. 

To assert that these instniments have not achieved their intended purpose is not, 
to say that they have not had an effect on teaching. Cleafly,.they have. To ch2tfacteri»5' 
this effect, I would like to diverge for a moment to describe very briefly :and in^Yciy.^ 
simple terms some notions regarding teaching, and learning that diaw>heavily on ibc. 
work of Walter Doyle, Thomas Green, and som^ of my own studies dhciasstpom. 
practices. ; ! 

Doyle (1983) has proposed dial perhaps a more powerful way to examine teaching 
and learning in classrooms than the process-product tradition is to be achiey^.by. 
focusing not on what the teacher is doing or saying, but rather on what this stiidtentsL 
are doing and saying and, by inference, thinking. He describes the "academic vvork** 
that students are engaged in in terms of a ^ask model. From the student's perspective,, 
the classroom is seen as a place when: woric is to be completed and products generated 
for some kind of evaluation by the teacher. The kinds of pitxiucts generated my. 
range in scope from a simple woricsheet on the letter B completed in the, first grade 
to a coTiplex literary response assignment in a senior level honors English course. 

We can think of these tasks in terms of many dimensions. Two of the most 
important arc risk and ambiguity. Risk refers to the likelihood that a task can be 
accomplished successfully by students. The basic measure of risk is how well the 
students might dx, on a particular task if they were given no instruction at all. Complet- 
ing a page of problems in mathematics that involves some previously learned algorithm 
would be a low-risk task since the students could likely succeed on their own. 

Ambiguity refers to the clarity of the task in terms of the product to be generated. 
Completion of the problems on a mathematics practice page is low in ambiguity 
characteristics. It is quite easy for the teacher to express, and for the students to 
understand, just what is expected. In contrast, consider the example of a Junior-level 
teacher trying to teach students how to compose a persuasive essay. Here, there is 
greater inherent ambiguity in the task because fAc teacher may have some difficultly 
in describing precisely what constitutes a high quality persuasive essay. In turn, it 
may be difficult for the students to understand clearly what the teacher's expectations 
are. 

Ambiguity and risk, as task characteristics, can operate independently of oae 
another One can, for example, increase the risk characteristics of a task without 
affecting ambiguity A teacher might bt interested in developing a student's automatic- 
ity in decoding through repeated practice with a story. The teacher requires that a 
particular section of the text be read at a minimum rate before allowing the student 
to move one The teacher has increased the risk in terms of the likelihood of success 
but is still dealing with an unambiguous task. 

Although the dimensions of risk and ambiguity may have some independence 
from one another, they are not independent of the kinds of learning one might be 
interested in fostering. To illustrate this point, consider a model with risk identified 
on one axis and ambiguity on the other as a heuristic for considering task to learning 
relationships (see Figure 1). The model is divided into four quadrants and there is a. 
diagonal line radiating out from the origin at a 45 degree angle with a positive slope. 

The diagonal line represents a continuum of learning distinguished by the amount 
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Fig«rtf L A heuristic model for considering teaching-lcaming-task itlatipnships. ^ 

of cognitive activity required on the part of the student. Tte.continuum ranges from 
the simple, stimulus-response type learning to thcieycl ofcriticdttf^^ 
volvcs the application of both concepts and valuw,. Several typbs of ••teactoiig**^ 
also represented on the diagonal that arc associated with the various levels of cc^tiH 
activity. Ctoiditiomng is a type of teaching one associates wi& ^thniJ 
learning. Traming is a type of tc^hing associati^ wlh tfic chainirig;^ 
response type learning into complex performance aJgorithms, ^ihstructiqh is a type of 
leaching associated with concept development, and indoctrination s type of teaching 
associated with the development of critical reasoning (Grccn^ 1971); 

Now consider the four quadrants in the inode!; In Quadrant I, Qpy/ xiskf ]pw 
ambiguity), you find memory level type tasks that n^uib ody jt>te'levd^l^^ 
such as a student being required to leam some sound jcp symbol comspot^Acnc^^ a 
phonics exercise. In quadrant II, (high risk, low arhbiguity), you find routine level 
type tasks such as the one described eariier designed to foster greater autoniatici^.ln 
.decoding skills. In quadrant.III,'(high risk and hij^ ambigqity), , you find hi^^ cider 
:cognitive level tesks requiring the development ai^^application of ikw. incepts ^ 
^ as the task of composing a persuasive essafy. And finhily,,in qijadraht^I^^^ (lojy risk 
and high ambiguity), you find tasks that foster appwiation a^^^^ (teyel<^^n«it of 
values. Here, for example, you might consider the task (rf a teacter rtadmg 
students ftomgood Utcr^tme while encouragirig diyer^nt ri^sponscs fiom tte stoiieats; 
Applying this ftinework to the suidy of teaching and lejsMng m cla^iw 
. micht mvolye cxamming the nature of tte.tasks; presented ^;stu&its in terms* of the 
P w^y^ id airibiguity charac^^ What kinib of tasks does the teacher selccl?.HoW 
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are these tasks antsxxluccd to students? What is the teacher's lole in supporting task 
completion? What kinds of flight** decisions docs the teacher make to adjust the 
task during instniction? What meanings do the students construct around this tswk? 
What kinds of learning are associated with participation in these tasks? 

One of the Interesting findings from task research relates to the dynamic intci»c- 
tion between teachers and students during instruction; It has been discovcrcd^ftit^^ 
students, in general, tend to resist tasks that aic hi^ in ambiguity . and ri$k/T^ 
introduction of such tasks into a classroom immediately sets into motion a piwiss.oE ^ 
negotiation bctu'een the teacher and the students. "Students will.woifcto reduce Ac ' 
ambiguity and risk features. For e.xample, the teachei introduces the*tesk.pf^writi ^ 
a persuasive essay. She tells the students that in 2 weeks they wUl be required to turn ' | 
in a completed product. That essay will be graded and count for 40% of their t«Sm- 
grade. She assures the students that she will teach them during mis 2-week period 
how to write a good e:<say. It is here that the negotiations begin. For exanjple, the 
students might ask for spe''*ic parameters for the task. How many pages? They might 
ask the teacher to provide them with a model of an exceUcnt paper. They might ask 
for a chance to turn in a first draft for feedback that they can revise before the final 
submission. In each case, the students are attempting to reduce the ambiguity of the 
task. The teacher may resist these aricmpts to negotiate for fear of reducing the. 
potential for learning The teacher understands that to hand out models might lead to 
mimicking which is a low level memory type learning outcome. 

It is truly a negotiated process. The teacher is not simply free to hold the standards 
as high as she might like witliout some encountering some risks. The students always 
have their trump card to play in the negotiations, and that is cooperation. The teaching- 
learning contract is baseH on principles of trust and cooperation. Pushed too far, 
students may become uncooperative and teaching stops and learning stops. The work 
system disintegrates. 

If the teacher has the goal of a smooth running class in the sense of minimum 
disroptions and '•noise** in the system, then several options are open to him. The first 
is to readily negotiate with students by reducing "he ambiguity and risk characteristics 
of tasks to a rote memory level. The other option is to simply avoid the teaching of 
difficult content altogether Here we find the teacher who, for example, skips the unit 
'^n electricity because it is too complicated for his students and substitutes instead a 
unit on the water cycle. Or, the teacher who moves a pupi! from one reader down to 
another because the vocabulary and concept load are too challengmg. 

The choices are fairly clear. On the one hand, the teacher who wishes to challenge 
students intellectually, to push the frontiers of learning, must be willing to tolerate 
some uncertainty in management and order in the classroom. Higher level learning 
requires action md interaction. Some students may resist initially. The teacher must 
be skilled in motivating and instructing and not succumb to the pressure to abandon 
higher level thinking goals On the other hand, the teacher who is primarily concerned 
with the conditions of order and cooperation in the classroom may find the easy road, 
is filling the classroom day with tasks low in ambiguity and risk, thus reducing the \ 
opportunity to leam— the expectation to leam. 

The first example b consistent with a professional myth of teaching— the bchcf 
that a good teacher is one who holds incredibly high learning standards and is knowl- 
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:gl^ ;Olc,.skillcd, flexible, and creative in Jiclping all children, indiuding the unmotl- 
yatcd tiKl/*at?risk" Icamcrs^ to realize ^se r^als. The sccoaS cxiimpie oif the class- 
xpom fiUed with trivial content pro||)abIy comes cloe^t U) what the soeocc of teaching 
(asievealed through prbccss-piodiict has identified as *^ 

Teacbm subjected t^ 
ope sitnple lesson from the appraise casieii wy/fe s<^ weU on^^ 

appraisal is ttach only content that is at memory level. V^idi the assod;^^^^^^^^^ 
lisk ami low vnibiguity task chartconistics, good roiuuigment iii pni^dcdly ttsu^^ 
Further, this content, is both easily nwlded-intots^ 
tfairung) and rjflkiily mcasiir^ - 

Although some teachers claim to have • 'canned' ' lessons to pdl out at a roo^jent's 
notice for an unschedttled observation and that they return to ital te^iiig .2dft^^ 
observation is over, the fact is these kinds of apfnraisal imtnmients haye.cr^Oed a. 
norm m many states for what effective teaching looks like. 

What kind of mythology of teadiing is comparable with this scientific view? It is 
surely one that minimizes teaching to a technical skill— not even a craftr-and cer- 
tainly IS not a professional view that emphasizes responsible decision-making. 

The research in teaching and accountability movement is jVt one example of 
where itsearch findmgs are bemg used in a way that intrudes on the lives of teachers 
and students. Consider a second area, prescriptions for practice dcri\rd from the 
••effective schools*' movement. 

Paralleling, but distinct frcm, the development of the research in te»:bing litera- 
ture during the decade of the seventies, one finds the growth of the "school effective- 
ness" literature. Begiiming with the ^oik of Weber (1971) and followed along by 
many others, researchers began to identify schools that were succeeding with -students 
in terms of academic achievement where otiier factors (e.g., M>cioeconomic status) 
vn\3\d overwhelmingly predict failure. Out of this work, the correlates of effective 
schools have been identified. Like the effective teaching correlates, Cbere are any 
mirabcr of lists of school level factors that arc associated with success. There is wide 
agreement in this research community on the importance of such factors as clear 
mission, instructional focus (with an emphasis on basics), the principal as instructional 
leader, and frequent assessment of smdent learning (Hoffman & Rutherford, 19S4) 

There arc any number of staff de> /opment programs uirfcr way in school districts 
and in states across the country that draw on this research base. Let me examine just 
a couple of these areas *ith you to explor ^e effects on teaching. We begin with 
the notion of "instructional focus." This is translated operationally to mean that all 
teachers should be teaching the same thing at the same time. At the campus level we 
find principals, :n their role as instnictional leaden ^ iujuiring teachers to move through 
the same required curriculum materials at exactly the same pace A; ibe state level 
we find similar eHbrts. In Texas, for example, the state has attempt to &,hleve 
instructional focus by identifying a set of essential ele :nts. These essential t^^u^ts 
serve to define, at a minimum, what must be taught by every teacher to every child 
in every grade level in every major curricular area. The state has impleiF jed an 
annual minimum skills testing program that is tied directly to the learning areas tar- 
geted in the essendal elements. All of the state's requests for instructional materials 
1 to the essential elements and the associatoi assessment instmmcnts. The 
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publishers have responded in the designing of their materials, not just for Texas,;tHut-'< 
for the world at large. * ' 

And what are the effects of promoting this conception of insthictional focus? ^Wc^^^ 
have created a trivial curriculum around easily measiffcd Icaniing.putcomw am^ 
igam intruded on the teacher's prerogatives arid responsSbilitits related to jtostnicti^if^^^ 
decision-making — the halliharic of the professioiial teachm % . . >*t:2 

I have a friend who is a classroom teacher (kimtergaztcn^l^^^ 
immersed for the past 2 years in one vereion of effcctiye schools Gaining. Ste.fcl^J 
to me a recent inservice activity in which all of the tcachere in her^schcwl .wra^ 
in small groups to consider and discuss solutions tr» partictilar prc*)I«ns. Cta 
all of the problems related to instractional focus. One of the cases;^^pjcted:X;&st:^^ 



grade teacher working in a school located in a very poor community, EschyiktM^^ 
teacher would spend 3 weeks in the spring teaching a poetry unit that she had dev6I-t.A 
oped. It was her belief that all children needed to be exposed at an eariy age ta tb^; J, 
beautiful language and expression one finds in poetry. She feh it particularly nec^c^ary. ' 
to teach this unit in this setting because the children in her class were not bftefii :1 
exposed to rich models of language. One day the principal visited her classroom for 
an observation and found her teaching this unit. In a follow-up meeting with the T 
teacher that afternoon, he suggested that the teacher's time and the students* time 
would be better spent on the basics and that she should abandon her work with the ^ 
unit. V? 

The question for discussion in the group was: What should the teacher do? My 
friend did an excellent job of convincing her small group th<^ the teacher should stick 
to the unit and instruct the principal on how the **basics" (and much more) can be, 
taught through poetry. When the groups came back together to share their solutions, 
my friend's group was the only one reconmiending that the teacher stick to the unit. 
The other groups all concluded that the teacher should drop the uuu and teach the V 
basics in order to achieve an instructional focus consistent with that of the entire 
school. 

The principal, who was directing the inservice and following the programmed 
materials for establishing an effective school, affirmed the position of dropping the 
unit She cut short the discussion of the merits of the alternatives with the statement: 
*it's not important whether you believe the effective schools' principles. All that's 
important is that you do it." 

What kind of teaching myth can survive the fiiry and folly of instractional focus 
when that is translated to mean sameness? Woe to those who venture out of quadrant 
I on the modfci! I fear the lines surrounding quadrant I are quickly becoming the 
boundaries for schooling. 

Although the examples of research intrading on the lives of teachers I have 
discussed are few in number, their presence is so overpowering that I am amazed 
when I walk into classrooms and find exciting, creative teaching going on. It is a 
testimon> to the commitment of classroom teachers in Texas that the myth that led 
them to teach survives the onslaught of educational '^reform." 

Although the examples I have reflected on are focused on the geographical area- 
that I have continual interaction with, I know the rest of the country is not immune. 
^ "reparing for this essay, I wrote to several colleagues across the country soliciting' 
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^exmples from their experience where they found the findings of research being ap- 
fpH^.in an intrusive way. The return rate on my *'not-so-scientific** quwtipnnmre 
mis over-95% and there was no shortage of examples. TheJ^ls often differed min: 
one area to another, but their responses suggested to me that the underlying menM^ 
:and nK)vements*;arc the same across the count^^^ 

Althou^ the examples I have given relate to areas th^ I have spim r^e^fi 
experience in, there are odier areas of activity that are eq^iaUy iinpprt^t thaVymld^ 
.draw on such as the recent legislation in this sute that requiii^ all,first*g^de,sd^n^ 
to be assessed for dyslexia and those found to have it to he treated with a "proven'* 
pix>gram of remediation. ' 

And finally, although the examples I have reflected on represent, in my estin^* 
tion, misapplications of research findings by policy makers, there are hunierous .otfier 
examples of intrusions into the lives of teachers in the name of research that have, a 
questionable research base, as in the case of the learning styles movement and the 
left-brain/right'biain literature. 

What responsibilities fall on us as literacy researchers deal with these abuses? 

We can ignore the situation altogether — dig our heads in the sand, or worse yet, 
build walls around universities only venturing out into the real world to gather some 
data now and again. We can rroclaim science as innocent, value free. We can claL.* 
that some of our best friends are teachers, forgetting that for every teacher we know 
there are thousands more who know us and our work only through our interpreters. 
The problem with the "I'm innocent, I'm a scientist" approach is that the suffering 
is too severe to be ignored. The abuses are toe rooted in the system to go away if we 
ignore them. The problem is that we are part of the problem and, therefore, must be 
part of the solution. 

We can begin by becoming proactive as lividuals in polic; .d programmatic 
initiatives to try to make things better. There .v those among us, for example, who 
have become act /ely involved in trying to improve State Assessment and National 
Assessment processes. There are those among us who have become directly involved 
in the development of programs (commercial and noncommercial) that build on current 
rerearch. There are those who have become active in the whole language movement, 
a movement sweeping the country because it has a solid basis in theory and because 
it stresses teacher empowerment, the power of myth. Individuals who make these 
efforts do so at some risk to their status in the research conimunity. Surely there are 
philosophical and ethical issues involved here, but I trust we can find resolution to 
these concerns in a way that does not separate researchers from practitioners but builds 
bridges. I applaud all of these efforts, even though I might not be comfortable person- 
ally with some of the out:omes. I believe the more involved researchers are in the 
wjrld of practice, the more we will insure that practice and science are in tune with 
one another. Acting out individually can make a difference, but it is not enough. 

We can take step* in our own research to adopt methods or combinations of 

M would like to extend my appreciation to the following individuals for sharing with me their insights 
on such issues. Richa^^d Allington, Donna Aivermann, Kathryn Au, Robert Calfee, Diane DeFord, Jan 
Dole, Waller Doyle, Gerald Duffy, James Flood, Lany Friedman, Yetta Goodman, Jerome Harste, Elfricda 
Hicbcrt, Peter Johnston, Michael Kamil, P David Pearson, Virginia Richardson, Robert Ruddell, Patrick 
""^'^ Steven Siahl, and Paul Wilson, 



^ methods that explore the persoRjal constructs of ti^wbcrs. as \wcl(^as^ 

i ^.^ P^^P^ meanings that students constructas part bf leaAing,(sec,E^^ 
t Tte ka<temc wo^ model, despribed of clw^^ 

; is compatible with both interpretive aM quantit^^ 

research we can come closer to <^ptimhg;tcwW:^^^^ 
uncte^d how. teachers grow cpnwptufdlyiind pfofessionaU)r.;Tte^ 
^ expeUence;in tcachinjg ttet^^^ out of such research 
knowledge. Further, ^ tib^:finctog^ 

for quick fixes and, therefore, less vidncrabic t6 tiw kmds. of .t^^ 
>^ process-product iresearch. - ^ ^'''-^'^^r'^^r^^^^^ 

Adapting oiir research methods is something that can help in the Jon^^nm;^^^ 
this is not a sufficient response in that it does littie to addnsss the cuirrent^blem^ 
we face. ' '''''viV/>;^tfi^^j 

We can speak out as individuals against the abuses surrounding us. J[e ^ Bn)irtiy..y'i 
(1988), one of the leaders in the process-product tradition, writes: ^ ' -^ll 

Research on teachmg and research on teacher effects in particular, has;a great ;deal; 
to offer by contributing to the development of a knowledge base to„intoim professionid! 
practice. However, it is a misuse of such research to, use it as a basis for developing 
simple-minded and rigid guidelines of the "behavior X correlates with the stiident 
achievement gain, so teachers should always use behavior X variety." (p. 20) 

Surely, we must speak out as individuals. But it is not always clear tiiat a single. 
voice, however renowned, will be heard above tiie noise of a stampede. Speaking.out, .^^^ 
as an individual is not enough. , 

We can assume a voice as a total research connnunity and in unison **just say; ! f 11 
no" to tiie absurdities tiiat surround us. This is, in fact, what I believe we must do if' S| 
we are to break out of tiie horrible cycle we have become locked into. "^'^ 

Where might we find such a collective ** voice"? 

I do not believe tiiat tiie NRC is tiie appropriate platform. The NRC has a singular. 
focus and that has been and should continue to be as a forum for sharing origfaal: ^ 
research. The NRC is dedicated to tiie advancement of a science of literacy. thKHigh, 
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research. It is the goal of science tiiat binds us togetiier. This is not to say tiiat we 
always agree witii one anotiier. Anyone who has spent time at fflRC in sessions,.qr* 1 
eavesdropping in •Vital issues", recognizes the tremendous diversity in our membii'-. % 
ship. Our diversity is rooted in tiie fact tiiat we do not always share tiie same mythol- 
ogy. And that is as it should be. It is periiaps tiie differences in our mythology tiiat , ... 
make u« intereiting, amusing, challenging, motivating, and even aggravating to one^ 
anotiier Occasionally we fall victim to tiie temptation of trying to use research, to ;t| 
prove our particular mytiiology to be better tiian someone else*s. But we recognize 
tills cannnot ever be done and come back togetiier year after year to share research , 
I would not want to tiircaten tiiis focus or tiiis diversity by asking tiie NRjC to assume 
a new role. 

I do believe, tiiough, tiiat it is perfectiy appropriate for tiie NRC to assume a 
leadership role in encouraging action by tiie literacy research community. I am asking, 
tiiat the NRC consider sponsoring a meeting of tiie leadership of such organizations^ 
^s the National Council of Research in English, The American Educational Rese^tfbii 
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^spciation, The National Council of Teachers of English, and the International Read- 
:^;t .uig Association. The purpose of such a meeting would be to explore possible ways 
|4:;fin which we, as a profession, niight be able to monitor the application, misapplication, 
l|;i\and ignorance of literacy research in policy and commercial initiatives^ 

It^has been observed that for e\iery complex problem there is a simple solu- 
Uvition— and it is usually wrong. What I am proposing is neither simple nor is at the 
r/ v;Solution to all of the problems facing teaching today. It is simply a stertng^ I 
|i, tb(5licye such an effort can make a difference in the long run. Tlte.pcoplc fostering the 
II Jdnds of abuses I have cited are well-i.itcntioned individuals, but typically misirfp^^ 
or uninformed, not just about research findings but about what research is ^;w^^^ 
.can be expected from it. We can challenge the popular perception that good tMching 
can be mandated through policy initiatives whether those initiatives come.frbm^me 
central office in a local school, the central office in a district, or the state agency foi* 
education. We can, perhaps, begin to turn the tide toward a return to a trusting, 
empowering view of individual teachers. I am not, by the way, waxing nostalgic for 
the good old days of the 1950s. Myth witiiout science is ignorance. We must continue 
to work to create a science of literacy learning and teaching, but that science in the 
hands of teachers must live with and take life from myth. A single science, perhaps, 
but not a single myth. The diversity tiiat makes us interesting to one anotiier as 
researchers is the stuff of which exciting teaching and schools are made. 

Several years ago I attended a reception honoring 10 outstanding classroom teach- 
ers. Each teacher was given a few minutes to describe what brought them to and 
sustained mem in teaching. One after another tiiey related moving testimony to tiieir 
personal commitments to help, to serve, to enrich the lives of children. The final 
honorce began by saying tiiat she felt a bit guilty listening to all of the other winners 
She confessed selfishness as her prime motivator. She described herself as addicted 
to learning and that teaching was the only place she could find to satisfy her habit 
That confession' and tiie comments of the other teachers reniinded me of the power 
of myth in professional life. It reminded me. too. of tiie words of Joseph Campbell 
(1988) when he wrote: 

People say that we're all seeking meaning in life. I don't think that's what w'rc 
really seeking. I think what we're seeking is the experience of being alive, so alive 
that our life experiences on the purely physical plane will have resonances with our 
own innermost being and reality, so tliat we actually feel the rapture of being alive 
That's jvhat it's all about, and myths are the clues to the spiritual potentialities of the 
human life. (p. 5) 

Can we create a science of teaching literacy that supports the experiencing of a 
personal mythology in teaching? Car we bring about a renaissance of the art of 
teaching which is nothing more or Lss than the creative unleashing and expression of 
a personal mytiiology? Can we demonstrate to teachers that science is their ally and 
not their enemy? Can we be as tolerant in cur acceptance, indeed encouragement, of 
multiple myths of teaching as we are in learning to accept and encourage multiple 
myths of research? I believe we can and we must do all of these. It is our professional 
obligation. 



^On December 3^ 1990. chc NRC Board of Dircclors approved a motion to sponsor such a meeting 



In the end, it may not be turtles all the way down, but as Gcny Duffy (1982)|J 
once noted, it may seem at times to teachers that their feet are surrounded by^^Ugatols;^^ 
At such times myth is not a luxury but a necessity to persevere and perfiapsrcveri^^^' 
excel ^'-^ 
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J ' , Over the past decade there have been a number of theoretic^ 
ESshcd^summaiics of reading-writing relations (Aulis, 1985; Auien, 4^83;^ 
^|?87;,<M^ 




jfries; ^alexist, however, :havc usuailjr treated readirig:^writog rel^^^ 
P ;|tf&ey.^cmc;f^)m i single ti^corctical p^^ Recently we cp^^ 
^ tio^'.itView that is to be published in tht HjMbppk of Reading^^^^^ 
j;fet-iinpuW^^ review considers studi^ a)nducted from ^1 thi^ fmjot yxs^^^ 
J&kare now used to.examinc the coMcctions tetween reato writing; .Ipus j^^ 



I , .Hcrie/we will^ review sonie of tlie thw)retic^ and einpiricd^ work :t^^ has; been 

|^{<xmductcd^^fi^^ of U»csc perspectives, pj^ 

|'}^cffor^ we will attcmjpt to aiialyiw isome of % underljring aM top&i^ 

p^Jtfc,^ each area. Our purpose in this is to attcmptto disco^^^^^^ 

|;^iseparate assumptions are due to simple inattention to die otticr pcrsp&tiyi^ 

| >t{!cx x^ult'from serious disagreements about the natite ahd^ineaning of:lilem^; jtf it 

| ; is ffie former that is if the differences arc inorc sociological o^ 

I :^ irappnjchement of the various traditions would seem to be in order, and such a c6^ 

I ^together of r,.^ries might serve to extend the power of rcading->rating;.rcla^^^ 

I'/jyicws. . ^ , / 

fe- IThis analysis will be limited for the most .part to work (»mi>lctcd;sih(» 1980: 

I P^ost sfudies conducted before this were single nonjprogramjMfi^ $^9^5. Such studies 

l^^tfcly were based on thepretical positions diat went m 

l^cxaritoc^ or the rnanipul^ons being made, Sino5 1980^ reliant on thebiy his b&o^^^ 
f ■^more ex^ bcconie increasingljr.prpg^^ bf y^ables 

^^>^6on$idi^^yt ihcreaaed, as has the complexity and sophistication of fte measure? 
t'^finent and d^ta analytic techniques. 
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Literacy Theory and kcscar^:^ 

SHARED KNOWLEDGE-SHARED PROCESS ^ 

Studies from the first perspective, shared knowledge-shared process, attcmpt/j&fi 
identify communalities that exist in reading and writing, and how we^might cniS^ 
reading and writing achievement simultaneously by taWng advantage of thiS^^ 
nalities. These studies proceed from a belief that reading and writing einploy^^^ 
mon knowledge base, and that within reading and writing simUar m^tal oi>ot 
arc used to process the information. ' * , ' ? J ' -i?^ 

The theoretical perspectives underlying the shared knowlcdgc-jfharcdvi*p 
studies are reading theory, cognitive psychology, and linguistics. Jte lai^gest p^c^^ 
age of these studies have been conducted by those whose priraaiy academic coifi^t^^ 
ment is to reading education or reading psychology. Although thcs^ studiw4,|l^^ 
focused on children as young as 3 years old (Galda, Pellegrini, & Cox, 1989).throu^' ^ 
adults (Sheen & Heerman, 1985) most of the smdies have focused on eiemehtaay/v| 
school children or older persons with limited reading abilities. 



Knowledge Relations ' 

What kinds of connections between reading and writing have been ident^cd^ 
Analyses of children's compositions and test performances in reading have reytaIo|'^,^ 
significant positive correlations in the area of vocabulary (Maloney, J968, Shanihahi/^4 
1984; Vairo, 1976); syntax (Evans, 1979; Evanechko, OUila, & Armstrong, 1974*^1 
Heil, 1976;0'Harc, 1973; Shanahan, 1984) narrative and expository text organizatidmvi^ 
(Braun & Gordon, 19«4; Cox, Shanahan, & Tinzman, in press; Gordon Sc Bvzml^M 
1982; Hiebeit, Engleit & Brennan, 1983; Shanahan, 1984; Stein, 1978); spelling and^^l 
word recognition ability (Hammill & McNutt, 1980; Juel, Griffith, & Gough, 198(S;;^!} 
Morri: & Pemey, 1984; Shanahan, 2984); phonemic awareness (Ferroli &,Shanahan^J 
1987; Juel, Griffith, & Gough, 1986;, writing mechanics including capitalizidon,, ':^ 
punctuation, and correct grammar usage and reading achievement (Hammill & Mct ' 
Nutt, 1980); spelling accuracy and reading fluency (Zutell & Rasinski, 1985); use oi"; 
cohesion and reading achievement (Cox, Shanahan, & Sulzby, 1990; Cox, Shanahan, 
& Tinzman, in pr*^s); appropriateness of voice in composition and reading achieve-! 
ment (Beach, 19R*, Cox, Shanahan, & Tinzman, in press); motivation (Bruding- 
Shell, & Colvin-Murphy , 1987); development of main idea in the writing of narritivcs^ 
and reading achievement (Beach, 1984); patterns of response to literature (Simon,;^.^?! 
1980); development of background setting in naixation and reading achievement Iff 
(Beach, 1984); creativity in writing and reading comprehension (Fishco, 1966); read- 
ing comprehension and writing productivity or fluency (Bippus, 1977), and sense 6f> 
genre (Langer, 1985). 

A common property of these studies is that they are based on static measurements, 
of the characteristics of texts that children have written and outcomes of product 
measures of reading ability Many of these measures come from a skills-based instruct, 
tional tradition (i e., spelling, syntax), whereas others arc drcwn from theories 
linguistics (i e . cohesive harmony, story grammar components), or motivation (i.e,,. I 
attributions). 
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^Process Relations 

One particularly important innovation of the 1980s has been the attempt to mea- 
' sure reading-writing relations through the analysis of reasoning, problem solving, and 
information processing strategies and activities. Think alouds, pause analyses, or 
ictrospcctive accounts (Bimbaum, 1982; Langer, 1986; Martin, 1986,, 1987;'Ryan,, 
:i983) have been used to determine the processing patterns in reading and. writing* 
These studies have identified relations across reading and writing between entities 
such as idea generation, metacognition, structuring, evaluating, revising, raomtoring, 
questioning, and hypothesizing. Up to now, such studies Yid c focused on rather 
small groups of students, with little effort to use common nomenclature or to identify 
processing similarities across the studies. Nevertheless, they have generally fomid 
moderate levels of relationship across reading and writing, and from this it appears 
that readers and writers approach their tasks in similar, or at least in parallel, ways. 

Generally, in all of these knowledge-process studies, the correlations between 
reading and writing have been rather small, and usually of no more than moderate 
levels, say about .60 (Belanger, 1987; Shanahan, 1984). In other words, it has i^ly 
been found that specific reading and writing measures explain more tl.an 30-40% of 
the variance in each other. These figures might be improved, of course, through the 
use of more reliable measures, or the construction of more specific reading measures 
(as has usually been the case with the writing measures), the usual outcome of interest 
has all too often been a global, standardized reading comprehension test. However, 
such improvements would likely have a limited impact on the size of these correlations 
as evidenced by the results when tests have been reliable (Shanahan, 1984), and when 
more specific measures are evident (Langer, 1986), Even attempts to measure several 
of these relations simultaneously (Langer, 1986; Shanahan & Lomax, 1986, 1988) 
have only resulted in increasing the median amount of variance explanation by a 
modesi 10- 15%, still a moderate level. One might extrapolate from the magnitude of 
these correlations that reading and writing represent somewhat overlapping modes of 
learning, but that they are not sufficiently overlapping for one to suffice for the other. 
In c .r words, it is doubtful that reading activities alone would be sufficient to lead 
to leammg to write, or that writing acti^ .ties alone would be sufficient for developing 
reading ability (at least with regard to the types of instruction suggested by the afore- 
mentioned measures). Similarly dubious would be attempts to teach some undedying 
component of literacy knowledge or process without opportunities to use and develop 
this component in both reading and writing. 

The possibilities and difficulties of us-ng reading to influence writing ability, and 
writing to influence reading ability, is borne out in the experimental studies. It has 
been found that recJing activity and instruction can influence or enhance writing 
ability (Eckhoff, 1983, Felland, i9bO, McConnell, 1983), UxA that writing instruction 
can enhance reading ability Bereiter & Scardamalia, 1984, E<{ucational Testing Ser 
vice, 1984, Kelley, 1984, Straw & Schreiner, 1982). However, the transfer between 
reading and wnuig occurs with varying degrees of success (Belanger & Martin, 1984, 
Campbell, 1976. Crowhurst, 1987, Ferris & Snyder, 1986; Michener, 1985; Nielsen, 
1980; Raphael, Englert, & Kirschner, 1986). (Also, see earlier reviews by Shanahan 
[19861 and Stotsky 11983].) We estimate that significant cross-litc;acy transfer occurs 



1<5 Literacy ^Ticoiy and Resei^y 

in only about 30% of the experimental studies; a figure.possibly inflated by the pin^^^L 

dency of journals to include only positive results. However, we do not wantto dcny^ ' 3 

that in rich contexts where reading-writing connections are ongoing and;exteMiy^ 

(unlike the contexts described in most of the experimental sbdiwi^ 

more likely. It is also possible that these expmmentd Jr6granw:haY^^^^^ 

impact on students. " ; " ^ , 1 

From shared knowledge-shared process studies, jt seems apparent that ii^ak^ 
writing have only partial communality. Two alternative c^^^ 
intercorrclation of reading and writing have been put forwitfd. linger; (198!^1:H^^^ 
suggested that reading and writing are so functionally diff^ w.qi2d^fcjit^^ 
sible to measure reading and writing in an- entirely; comparable ma^ 
Shanahan and Lomax (1988) have argued that a closer relatiqhsWp.riiight be c 
in an instructional context that encouraged children to unite readmgifu^^ 
to be aware of this union. There is some provocative evidence ttat would sugj^tt^t 
readers and writers are more likely to make such connections when. the .blassw^ 
literacy envirenment provides an abundance of reading and writing activities (StanseU '^^^^ 
& Moss. 1984). ^ ' U;| 

The relations of reading and writing are not simple. Some children appear, to be /4 
able to use particular aspects of knowledge or process well in reading while.not bcingiVti 
able to do so in writing; others evidence an opposite pattern. A number of studies .V 
have identified children who were good readers but poor writers, or poor readers while . 'J^^ l 
being good writers (Belanger. 1987; Loban. 1963; Martin, 1976; Ticmey, 1983)..As 
many as one out of five children appear to fit into these unexpected categories (Be- t| 
huiger, 1987) Thus, for 80% of children these correlations might suggest provocatiyc.^ J| 
instructional possibilities, whereas for these others there might be factors that are ^| 
assiKiatcd with the extent to which reading and wnimg are mtenrelatcd. With. few, ) 
exceptions, tlic studies of reading and writing relations from a knowledge/process 
sharing perspective have disregarded children's .nstructioaal «Istones, thus, most of 
these studies provide u& with a picture of the relationships under unspecified instruct 
tional and social influences, and we cannot know whether instruction specifically, or^ 
the literacy environment in general, can be shaped to influence the magnitude or nature . i 1 
of the relations or whether they can alter the size of these poor/goxnl cohorts for who.u 
the ccrrclations would be minimal or negative. Nor have such students been trailed 
lorgltudinaliy to identify whether these patterns change over time with maturation or 
learning, 

Basic Assumptions of the Perspective 

Perhaps the correlations between reading ^ writing are even further confounded. 
For example, one particularly vexing issue with regard to reading-writing relations 
' oncems the role of a general ability or intelligence factor in the correlations. A 
common reliance of reading and writing upon intelligence could be sufficient to ex- 
plain the amounts of relationship that have been reported. In other words, the reading- 
writing relationship would not be a functional entity that could be taken advantage of 
instnictionally, but would be instead a simple artifact due to an underdeveloped thecH 
^f\cai model This is a difficult criticism to refute as most studies have not partiallcd;^^| 
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but intelligence or general ability. One exception is a .study by Galda, PeUcgrini, and 
:Cpx .(19.89) which partialled out the entire relationship with an !Q measure. However, 
^thc only measure of high reliability in this study was the IQ test, and &us, the result 
might be an artifact. 

The counter arguments to this indicate that the patterns of relationship.between 
:iiteracy and intelligence or general ability are not consistent; they typically have been 
'found to be limited in the early levels of literacy dcvelopnoent and to increase as. 
literacy development advances (Singer, 1978). Conversely ,^ studies of the reading: 
xwriting relationship have shown levels of relationship to be relatively stable^a^ss 
reading levels (Shanahan, 1984; Langer, 1986). This stability would not bcixpected 
if the relationship was entirely due to general abilities or intelligence. And) if^the 
relationship was just an artifact of general ability, intelligence or some similar factor, 
then we would not expect instruction in reading to have an impact upon writing, or 
vicc-versa, since general abilities are hypothesized to be relatively impervious to. 
instructional interventions. As has been indicated, studies of the influence of reading 
instruction upon writing and writing instruction upon reading have often had signifi- 
cant positive results. Finally, analyses of the relationship with reading, writing r' i 
intelligence indicate that reading and writing load on different factors (verbai.compre- 
hension and verbal fluency, respectively) of IQ (Sincoff & Sternberg, 1987), though 
this might be due more to how reading and writing are measured than to the nature 
of reading and writing ability. 

The shared knowledge-shared process studies to a great extent proceed on the 
basis of idealistic or absolute views of reading and writing. We term these as idealistic 
in the sense that they define reading and writing proficiency in absolute terms, separate 
from any notions of social, communicative, or functional effectivene^^s (ihis is the^ 
view that has additionally dominated school curricula). According to su^.i views, good 
writing is lexically rich, has complex sentences, uses hierarchical or story gi^^imiar 
organizations, is mechanically standi^ i, and uses cohesive links. Good reading results 
in exact pronunciation, speedy word recognition, and high amounts of recall from 
simple texts. Although it seems probable that these variables have been selected 
because of their mplication in some, usually unmentioned, aspect of functional effec- 
tiveness, because the tasks are generally separated from real uses of reading and 
writing, the measures have become ends in themselves. 

Similar problei.;^ arc inherent in the process snidies, although here the ideal view 
shifts to the actions of the reader-writer and away from the text properties. Whereas 
those studies which have focused on products have been devoid of consii^crations of 
function and process, the process studies have tested to disregard products. In other 
words, there is a tendency for good readers and wri**crs to be viewed as those who 
take a global approach to text, and who are planful and self-aware of their own 
performances, no matter what the outcome of these actions. 

The impact of such restricted views of reading and writing is quite pervasive. 
Growth, m accordance with these views, tends to become largely a linear issue of 
-*mply learning to do more of a particular activity or to perform an acdvity with 
greater fluency. For instance, it would generally be assumed with a shared knowledge 
view that readers and writers become more proficient with word recognition and 
spelling as they get older, or that they could read or write more complex texts with 



practice. Sonic studies have complicated this view, though only slightly, by showing 
that there arc discondnuitics in the nature of the rcading-writing relationship .with 
development (Bimbaum, 1982; Shanahan, 1984). That is, al&ough the magaitude of 
rc^-^ ^'ng-wriiing relations seems relatively constant across grade levels, .tte.spwific 
asj i reading and writing that are interconnected %emingly changes witfi nuitura- 
tion. In accordance with this view and befitting the measures employed, forjyouni^ 
children, the relationship is largely due to word r;:cognition-\yord production faciei, 
whereas with more mature readers issues like vocaba^^, ideation, and text organiza- 
tion become more important. This suggests, therefore, that development may stiUibe^ 
linear, but linear within a hierarchical organization. 

The problem which arises firom such a ,.iw is tiiat develop*nent is not separable, 
from learning and curriculum. Development results from learning, and the reason for 
tiie identifiable discontinuities may have more io do with Ae complexity of what is 
learned in reading and writing Uian with the individual's cognitive or Unguistic abili- 
ties Of course, if as a result of these definitions and approaches development emerges 
as being tied so closely to what is taught, then it is not surprising that the role of 
instruction, particularly direct instruction, is often seen as a critical feature witiiin 
Uiesc models fStotsky, 1983). According to these views, development is controlled 
by learning, but learning is controlled to a great extent by instruction. (Examine 
Table 1 for a graphic comparison of these assumptions with those underlying the 
communications and collaborative approaches.) 



COMMUNICATIONS STUDIES 

A second perspective for examining reading-writing relations is communications. 
Studies fro- a communications perspective analvzc how wnters anticipate tiie needs 



Table I 

Assumptions Inherent in Three Perspectives on Reading-Wrtttng Relations 
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'Of potential readers, and how readers use their Ainking about authors to enhance 
;tiwir reading comprehension. These studies emphasize couMQunicationsby treating the 
itading-writing ^elaticiship as a negotiatfon bctwe^ti readers and writers; :Rhctorical 
concerns have long been an issue in consposition theory and reseaic^ (B^tint ;i973; 
Moffctt, 19^; Nystrand, 1979) and at various times thi tole.of author's jn 
bie^:been a consideration in reading and reader-response themes as^weU O^cfaiun^^ 
1929; Rosenblatt, 1978). The conduct of fliis latter >y6rk has largely bceii lira 
:the fact that reading theorists have generally taken cognidvc i^x^lefr 
.piroachcs instead of social ones, and literary theorists have ;becn enthrkUed, te^^ 
of the pf^t 50 years, by the so-called "New Criticism," with its tcjc<nioh of 'autbc^ 
.intentions as a pertinent construct aid with some of the newer dcdwistitJctionist 
approaches. 

Current thinking about the nature of reader-author negotiations represents an anial- 
gamation emanating from pragmatics, schema theoretic notions of reading and writing, 
reader response theory, and a resurgence of interest in social aspects of , literacy* In 
otiier words, current communications studies rely on theorctica! mderpinnings^ drawn 
from various sources including rhetoric, reader-response theory, communications, 
speech act theoiy, literary theory, sociolinguistics, composition theory and sbc^'^ 
cognition. 

It should be noted tiiat not all tiieorists support the idea tiiat thinking of auUiors 
and audiences are useful constructs. Elbow (1987) has suggested tiiat writers should 
ignore audience, as he cautions tiiat too much tiiinking about audience, particulariy 
during writing, wiil serve to cognitively overLdd a writer, diminishing writing quality. 
Stanley Fish (1980) goes so far as to claim tiiat a text can mean anything tiiat an 
interpretive community wants it to with no regard for author intentions. 

Social theories of literacy do not permit such unbridled, and seemingly endless 
excursions away from a text, as they recognize the rights of authors as well as readers. 
It has been claimed, for example, tiiat during read..".g and writing a social contract 
exists between readers and writers (Tiemey & LaZansky, 1980). Interpretation does 
occur, and should occur, but tiie reader has a responsibility to conduct tiiis interpreta- 
tion in some accord witii tiieir beliefs about autiior's intent. There must be a good 
faith effort by both readers and wnters to communicate, and meaning-making mu^t 
take place witii in tiiese parameters. 

Writers Thinking About Readers 

D. Rubm (1981) found a small but significant connection between tiie ability to 
consider tiie needs of others and writing quality. Kroll (1978), proceeding from a 
Piageuan framework, found tiiat younger children were unable to consider audience 
needs in writmg, whereas they could do so in oral larouage. Older children could 
recogni2x the types of information that an audience v i need in both writing and 
speaking. He concluded tiiat children were able to decev.ier during oral explanations 
because of the dialogic nature of tiie communication, while tiiey were more egocentric 
in tiie situation tfiat on die surface appeared to be monologic ratiier tiian dialogic. In 
a later analysis of the persuasive writings of 9-year-olds, Kroll (1984) found that 
0 » did make a serious, if not always effective, effort to meet tiie needs of tiieir 
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audiences. "Few of the letters manifested cither gross egoccntrism or a blatant disre- 
gard for the reader's needs/' (Kroll, 1984, p. 425). 

More persuasively, perhaps, studies have demonstrated that vTiters often do at- 
tempt to show sensitivity to the needs of thcir audicnccs by making adaptoUons in-, 
their writing. Typically such smdics have manipulated writing conditions by indicadng . 
that students should \mlc a composition midtiple times . fc: idtOTWtiyc^audiwjccs^ 
usually varying the audiences by age (Beach & Anson, 1988; Plassc, J98^1^ntei,' 
1980; D Rubin, 198!; Strange, 1986) or intimacy (Crpwhurst & Picbc, jV79;;i^^: 
taine, 1984; Richardson, 1980; Rubin & Picbc, 1979). Such studies hayb sboW that 
smdcnls alter vocabulary choices, use of slang, complexity of syntai, .anaount of 
words, amount of deference, how they establish relationship, cohesion and t^ zM 
amounts of information included in then: compositions as a result of the audience 
variations. Such adaptations do not appear in the research findings con^stcntly, how- 
ever (Plasse, 1982; Prentice, 1980; Smith & Swan, 197P>. 

More important than the inconsistency of results is that these efforts can be 
criticized for artificially increasing the possibility of finding audiencc-ielatcd varia? 
tions, as by their design they encourage sttidents to make such adjustments. (When 
is the last time that you wrote a message fur ^vo or more different pretend audiences, 
that really weren't going to read the compositions anyway?) Generally, these studies 
find that older smdents are able to vary their writing to a greater extent than could 
younger smdents (usually 9-12 years old). Thus, Fontaine's (1984) conclusion, that 
"nine-year olds seemed to be trapped, having neither a real nor a representational, 
image of the audience, but only an ill-defined sense of the 'other' " (p. 20). It has 
been demonstrated that the most effective writers tend to think about audience more 
during revision, during the reading portion of the writing process, than during planning 
or composition (Rafonh, 1989). 

Most studies of audience awareness have neglected the long term effects of audi- 
ence awareness training and focused just on the material at hand. A notable exception 
to tiiis was a brief experiment conducted by Greenlee, Hiebert, Bridge, and Winognid 
(1986) that showed the influence of instruction on adaptation for audicnue. This study 
examined the effects of writing letters for real audiences versus writing letters as a 
classroom exercise It reported that the genuine-audience instructional condition led 
to improvements in grammatical sophistication, handwriting quality, and length of 
letters Students were found to increase the range of discourse functions that tiiey used 
in tiicir writings too What characterized these writings as being genuine is tiiat they 
were actually read and responded to by an audience beyond the classroom. Sintilarly, 
the writing process-confe.ence approach widely popularized by Donald Graves and 
his colleagues has been found to be effective in improving children's writing (Hillocks, 
1986). including their view of themselves as authors having certain concerns for their 
audience (Ticmey & Rogers, 1989). The hallmaric of this rather complex instructional 
intervention is the social interaction of student authors and pet audiences. 

More formal attempts to teach students to anticipate reader needs have been 
effective as well. Schriver (1986) used •'readers' protocols," diat is, readers' re- 
sponses to existing texts, to sensitize her snidents to readers' needs and problems. 
The protocols demonstrate the types of problems that readers have with texts. The 
^alysis of these protocols has been found to have a significant impact on college 
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Students* abilities to predict potential readers' comprehension problems with their own 
writings. 

A very different approach has students analyzing the needs of a specific audience 
piack, 1989). This study is notaHe because it asked volunteers to write a pwsuasivc 
;essay for a genuine audience that they were interested in.Muendng^(in'th^^^^^ 
student govcnuncnt council). Students were first asked to andyze the audicijce, >vriic 
an essay, and provide some kind of self-analysis of the pcisuasiveness of their essay. 
On the basis of their audience awareness students were then grouped , and bdf of them 
were taught how to analyze their audience (through a scries of questions about audi- 
ence knowledge, values, attitudes, and goals), and rewrote their persuasive pieces. 
The others simply reworked their pieces without the audience awareness questionis. If 
was found that the intervention inoeascd the persuasiveness of the final p^^ers, as 
judged, noe in ideal terms, but by the genuine audience that had been intended by the 
vwitcrs. No differences in the final performances were due to the initial differences in 
audience awaieness tliat were found to exist. At least for persuasive writing with 
specific audiences, the use of an audience analysis questionnaire appears to be a 
potentially effective way of improving writing. 

Readers Thinking About Writers 

There is much less evidence available «.*at would indicate that readers think about 
authors, though the little bit that does exist would suggest that they do think about 
authors, at least when they arc having trouble understanding a text. Think alouds 
during reading with high school and adult level readers have indicated that when they 
are having difficulty understanding a text they tend to make conunents regarding 
author's intentions (Flower, 1987, S. Martin, 1987). In fact. Rower (1987) found that 
approximately 60% of the difficulties incurred by mattirc readers weir resolved by 
resorting to a consideration of authorship. Tiemcy, LaZansky, Raphael, and Cohen 
(1987) reported similar findings when fourth graders encountered and dealt wiJi incon- 
sistent information inserted an text. Suth statements are substanti^Uly less common 
during the reading of relatively easier materials. 

Descriptwc analyses of the ru4i.ig development of children in environments that 
stress authorship and die social connections of literacy, through peer conferencing and 
other similar activities, have suggested that children adopt a more transactional stance 
with regard to text (Short, 1986) and that, as a result, children increase their ability 
iO interpret texts in effective ways (Rowe, 1989). Studies of the influence of mctadis- 
ccvrsc in text (Bcauvais, 1989)— that is, disccorse that an author places in text to 
make sure that the reader is aware of author perception and intention — has been 
found to improve reading performance under seme c^.iditions Finally, studies of the 
mcidence of authorship activities, particularly discussions of author's intentions during 
peer conferencing and discussions of authors during the reading of basals and chil- 
dren's literahire selections, have been correlated significantly to differences in chil- 
dren's abilit> to rCvOgnizc errors ani ^iscrepancivo m text (Shanahan, 1989) and to 
students' sense of themselves as rcaaers and their views of text ffiemey & Rogers, 
1989). 

Q ain, there is very little evidence that inducing smdents to think about authors 



will:enhance their readmg^peifonn^ what 'fe:available.is~ih-agraci^n^ 
this gcncp^ proposition. However,itudics of author avyaieiwss hive been rite^.yague 
wiffi xegaM to the theoretical dimensions of tUs cdnsto<L^^^ 
^^^*S:purpqses, interactions or discrepandc^^in:.!^^ 
the relative role of it as an interpretive versus a^motiVatip^ 
authbr awareness for different types of texts have not bc^n aifr^s^.by aS>iof 
studies. — - . V- ^ ' 



U Basic Assumptions of the Perspective 

The definition of competency in reading and writing is quite diffident fipmihiB^^^. 
evident in the shared knowledge-process perspective. The communications p«^^ 
^ maintains a view of competency that is more coiditional. It is ncrt .an ^soWte^sbiSlfl^g 
standards, but is instead dependent on readers* and writers* goais,.intratioM,la^f.^^^ 
circumstances. According to communications views of reading and writiugAlitei^c^^' 
use is goal-directed. Writers set out to entertain, inform, persuade .OT.eiip^i^iJs^jaiJ?^^ 
their readers, whereas readers attempt to enjoy and leam from their transactions. vv^i^^-^^^ 
text The true measure of success in such social endeavors is Aether die d>OTnuiu^- 
tion took place effectively with regard to the goals of the participants. There:^.teVv)| 
no ideal text, only text that is effective under some set of social chxmmstances:ofer-#l 
conditions. (This social dhnension being discussed here is not a **context," per se; xl-,f% 
is not simply background. Though **social context** for learning certauily exists, tere, 
we are discussing die social dimension of literacy; an integral part of literacy Itsetf*)^ 

Unfortunately, on die basis of die empirical procedures adopted in many of ttee T 
studies, it would be simple to conclude diat, according to communications views of 
literacy, good readers and writers are more adaptive of dieir texts no matter what tte^ 
communicative outcomes. These studies, for die most part, have shown diat students' 
can think about auUiors and audiences and make adaptations in texts on die basis of 
categorical information abou' pretend readers and writers. They have not shown, with, - 
one exception, diat diese adaptations actually make texts more communicative, and 
in some cases have gone so far as staying widi absolute judgments of quality (such: 
as using holistic ratings radier dian primary trait ones). The choices of measures, 
have generally been based on ideal views of what is communicative radier tiian on> 
communications, and in diis regard diese studies are not veiy different ftom those 
labeled as shared knowledge-shared process. 

And what is die nature of development widiin die communications approach? To 
a greater extent dian was evident in die shared knowledge-process approach, biological 
development, as opposed to learning, is a major issue. Theoretical constructs of Ka- 
get, Kelly, and Werner have been used in diis regard. KroU (1978), for example, has 
attempted to tie writing development to Piageuan stage dieories of egocentrism and 
decentration, whereas odiers, such as Piche and Roen (1978), have drawn views of 
literacy development from Kelly*s personal construct dieory and Wemer*s compara- 
tive-organismic dieory. Widiin diese dieories, development is bodi quantitative (more 
features of audiences can be considered) as well as qualitative (die complexity and 
abstractness of die features change widi experience). 
^ Social development in reading and writing is characterized by categorical changes 
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;in the types of information used, the subtlety of this information, and the ability to 
use this information differentially on the basis of a variety of potential psycholog^-al 
states. Because of these developmental assumptions, studies in this area usually have 
considered age or maturation differences in subjects, while neglecting readmg and 
writing knowledge. The relative contributions of instruction, experience, and matura- 
tion to communication development is still an open question. 

In any event the reliance on social psychological theories has led to the adoption 
of a verj' different view of the role of instruction in literacy development. To a much 
greater extent than was true of the shared knowledge-process snjdies, these studies 
seem to emphasize the importance of genuine practice (the value of practice as a 
source of experience rather than as a simple repetition of something already learned). 
In this perspective, the major part of learning appears to be situated in the actual 
social interactions that laKc place through literacy. Practice is not isol2*ed from context 
nor is it rote in nanire, as flexibility and resourcefulness rather than habitual response 
are what is pursued. According to this view, practice is not just useful, it is essential; 
and the authenticitj of this practice is a critical dimension of its potential influence 
on learning to read and write. 

A major assumption of shared knowledge-process studies was that reading and 
wriung could be learned from each other, or that both could be positively improved 
by instrucaonal emphasis on their joint components. Similar claims are evident in the 
woric on reader-writer communications. It has been suggested that learning to think 
about authors during reading will have an impact on writing ability, or that thinking 
about audiences during writing will make one a better reader. Unfortunately, to date, 
we have more affidavits than studies addressing this suggestion. There is a dearth of 
studies showing that learning to think in a conmiunicative manner rom one side of 
the text would influence in any way the social thinking on the other side of it. 

Perhaps the reason such avenues of study have been neglected in communications 
approaches while being emphasized in shared knowledge^proccss ones has to do with 
their basic views of the j>eparabilit> of reading and writing. According to communica- 
tions views» the wnter always works in anticipation of the reader, <tna the reader must 
consider the wnter s message in terms of the communicative context as well Reading 
and writing in this sense are not separable. 



COLLABORATIVE USES OF READING AND WRITING 

The final set of reading-writing studies are examinations of the collaborative or 
joint uses of reading and writing. That is, these studies consider the impact of using 
reading and wntmg togethei to accomplish various tasks These studies have a variety 
of ongins. One idea behind such studies is that reading and writing activities entail 
various types of thinking or reasoning, and if these activities were combined effec- 
tively » tasks could be completed better than would be possible if only reading or 
wnting were used» or if they were used separately. Another basis for these studies is 
tied to the fact that in the '*real ,vorid" reading and vmting are used interactively 
rather than separately. If we want to maximize the benefits *heir use, then we 
eu^,i/i explore their combined potential. 



k 
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There are several collaborative studies that have considered school or academic- ■ 
tasks such as learning from text, critical analysis of text, discouise synthesis papers, 
composition revision, composing with computers, and writing across the cumculuml.S 
In addition, a number of studies have analyzed.the combination of reading andjvriting '-^'1 
in the workplace or towards the accomplishment of a , number of otfwr social goalsi"^? 
Sticht (1980), for example, found that military personnel in the worlq)lace rarcly^ustA;! 
read, but instead used reading together with other activities including writing -tiaiiPA 
Blake and Snyder (1988) found reading comprehension to be a prerequisite to si-cccts^,?! ' 
nil workplace writing. -'J. 

Collaborative studies gain much of their impetus from theories drawn from cogni- ^ 
tive psychology, and the research in this area tends to be done by psychologists and; 
educators with backgrounds in either reading or writing. There are two major areas of 
stu in this perspective: those that look at learning and those that consiv>.r discourse " 
synthesis. The learning studies have been rather prescriptive in nature, that is, they ', 
usually induce students to use reading or writing in a particular manner, whereas the - 
discourse synthesis efforts have been more descriptive. McGinley and Tiemey (1989) 2 

have challenged the prescriptive approaches as being too constricted to reveal the true 
power of reading-writing combinations. As they stated, "... if we wish to understand 
more fully the roles that reading and writing play in learning and thinking criticaUy, •. 
we must continue to explore students' dynamic use of a fluid set of recursive reading 
and wnting engagements as opposed to examining a rather static set of prescribed ' 
reading and writing juxtapositions" (p. 263). However, it is an understandable ap- 
preach to take since reading and writing do not have to be used together for learning ; 
from text; it is possible to learn from reading alone or from reading combined with 
other processes Text synthesis studies have been more observational and descriptive, ' 
probably because text synthesis by definition requires a combination of reading and 
wnting. although it doesn't necessarily require a particular type of combination. Most 
of these studies have tended to have a very practical orientation, by the nature of the J 
tasks that have been examined. 

Reading and Writing for Learning • 

A popular recent approach to the use of reading-writing to learn from text has * 
been the matching of read' ig with various types of writing tasks (note taking, written 
responses to factual questions, personal responses, formal analyses of texts, and so 
on) Sf-dies by Colvin-Murphy (1986), Marshall (1987), Newell (1984, 1989) and 
Newell. Suszynski, and Weingart (1989) have found that the more extensive responds 
have led to more learning (possibly due to more thinking time) and to a greater amount 
of sensitivity to author's craft or to closer integration of prior knowledge of text 
content On the basis of think alouds of students doing some of these types of wnting, 
it was found that the more extensive responses led to more concern with stracture and 
relationships, w.iereas the less involving forms of writing led to the least concern 
with these Langvr and Applebee (1987) concluded that general classes of writing 
assignments are lik.>ly to lead to very specific thought processes, and consequentiy to 
different amounts and types of learning. 
^ However, the combination of tasks is probably not this simple. Konopak and 
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Konopak (1989) in a similar comparison of note taking, study questions, and essay 
writing found that in eighth graders (subjects younger, and presumably less literacy 
proficient, than those used in the other studies) there were no Icarmng differences. 
Penrose (1989) even found that, on some measures of comprehension, writing tasks 
actually led to lower scores than other types of study tasks, probably because students 
did the writing differently than the teachers had intended; there was nc ' itbihatic 
cognitive outcome. Despite having the same assignments, their interpretav.- is of the 
tasks had led them to adopt different goals, and these goals led them to cany out the 
reading-writing tasks in different ways and consequenUy to gain different amounts 
and types of learning. 

Tiemey, Soter, O'Flahavan, and McGmley (1989), xound that the combination 
of •wading ai. ' writing, under certain conditions, contributed to increases in under- 
standing and led smdents to alter their positions on controversial issues, probably 
because the combinations of reading and writing contributed to dialectical or critical 
thinking about the issue being examined more than was evident when reading or 
writing were used alone. 

These results did not occur under all conditions or for all combinations. They 
concluded, "Data from the present study suggest that thought processes change over 
time, and that to assess the reasoning operations engaged during different tasks, re- 
searchers must consider time and other contextual features aijd view the processes 
more dynamically" (Tiemey, Soter, O'Rahavan, & McGiniey, 1989, p. 168). In 
other wonio, dimply assigning an essay to be written after reading will not necessarily 
ic^'l students to learn. This effect is likely to be mediated by a number of variebles 
including prior knowledge, attitude, purpose, literate ability, ability to return to a 
text— to reread or revise at various times in the process, availability of discussion or 
other sources of information, and contextual variables that have been strangely absent 
fiom most collaborative studies of learning from text. \/hile Langer and Applebee 
(1987) attempted to oredict the thought processes enabled by specific writing activities, 
Tiemey and his colleagues took a much less prescriptive orientation and argued that 
It may be problematic to ascribe to any specific kind of writing a certain set of thinking 
operations or outcomes. The nature of thinking likely to occur with a particular type 
of writing, such as note taking, is apt to shift over time and circumstances. The 
ieammg outcomes and thinking operations ascribed to types of writing will vary with 
the writer's engagement. Tiemey and his colleagues proceed from the notion thai a 
domam can be ' cnss-crossed" in a variety of ways artd from a variety of perspectives 
so that a greater amount of knowledge flexibility can be deri* *d Reading and writing, 
rereading and rcwritmg, and moving back and forth bet^veen reading and writing arc 
just some of the ways that they speculate this criss-crossing can tal;e place They do 
not propose that certain types of reatii-g and writing will necessarily resuU in a 
predetermined set of learning outcomes. 

Discourse Synthesis 

Discouise synthesis or **rcading-tt- write" studies have usually approached these 
issues with more concern for individual air>rence5 (Spi 'ey, 1984) In this type of 
shiHv. btudents are usually provided with two or more texts on a particular topic that 
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contain overlapping and nonoverlapping information, and sometimes even discitpant! 
information about the topic. Students arc then asked to write a report using thes^f: 
source materials. These studies have generally found that better itaders wrote better, 
syntheses, in part because of their ability to select out more information with cross- 
textual importance (Spivey, 1984), that better readers were able to develop moi|.^ '| 
complex Yrriting plans probably because of a greater sensitivity to the structural pp/pcr-> 
ties of texts that had been read (Spivey & King, 1989), that studcnts.with^m6re3 
extensive prior knowledge were able to elaborate on the synthesized matcrial.in mon^/ 
specific and evaluative ways (Ackenman, 1989). As with the learning studies, how '| 
one approaches a task has an impact on the outcomes. It has been found that students. ' 
select a variety of ways of combining reading and writing on the basis of goals, 
prior academic experiences, interpretations of teacher-given directions, and their own 
estimation of the ::rtual value of the effort. 

Synthesis tasks appear to have two typical purposes when used in schools: to 
create a written object and learning or knowledge transformation. Studies indicate that 
the creation of an effective written object through discourse synthesis will be mediated 
to a great extent by factors such as who the potential audience is, the amount of 
knowledge the learner has, how the text will be used, and the nature of the task 
and text, (Newell, & Wirograd, 1989; Penrose, 1989). If students simply tabulate 
information or organize it superficially, knowledge transformation will not necessanly 
occur (Kantz, 1987). 

Such studies do not result in neat prescriptions for how reading and writing 
should be put together However, they do arrive at a number of suggestions about the 
clarification of goals and the exploration of alternatives wivh readers and writers. In 
Penrose's (1989) words, ''When we choose to assign writing as a learning activity, 
we need to let our students know not just the kind of writing we want them to do cut 
the kind of learning we want tliem to engage in" (p. 16). 

Basic Assumptions of (he Perspective 

With the shared process-product and communications perspectives, it was rela- 
tively easy to discern assumptions We are somewhat less certain with the collabora- 
tive studies These studies arc very specific to particular literacy routines, contexts, 
and goals, and the researchers who are studying a particular type of collaboration 
might not be attending to the decisions made by those studying a different type of 
collaboration. 

The competency assumption in these types of studies is most basically that good 
eaders and writers are able to use text together flexibly and effectively. Effectiveness, 
01* course, defined in task specific or context-specific terms for a particular goal, 
W -^in collaborative studies reading and writmg arc not inert tasks, but they are goal- 
directed ones, and competency is a conditional property dependent on the nature of 
the goal and the context While in the shared process-product studies it would be 
possible to assume that good comprehenders are good readers, for instance, in the 
collaborative approach comprehension would not be a sign of competency, though it 
might be required in a particular use of reading. 

Q Unfortunately, the theories of competence for most of these studies are at a level 
ER^Q^ outstrips our traditional measurement techniques, and although the definition 
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of competence here is clearly more situational than is true of more traditional views 
of reading and writing, these studies generally have not done a better job of specifying 
contextual conditions, and, remaricably, have often done a poorer one. These studies 
have been most praiseworthy when they have used multiple indicators, especidly on- 
line measures such as think alouris or debriefings in combination with product mea- 
sures. However, studies on discourse synthesis and learning from text have often 
theoretically defined effectiveness in terms of creativity criticality, integration of 
information, personal involvement, or knowledge transformations, while using mea- 
sures of t-unit length, word counts, tabulations of idea units, multiple-choice recall 
tests, or nonspecific holistic evaluations of writing quality. The reason that these 
nr jasures match up so well across perspectives is that these researchers appear to 
assume that reading and writing alone are necessary preconditions for using reading 
and writing together competently, and they have consequently, zrd probably unwit- 
tingly, accepted the competency positions of the earlier discussed perspectives. 

No clear developmental positions have been specified witli regard to collaborative 
views. These studies, by their use of older students, have given a **steady-state" 
impression of development as if such changes or reorganizations do not happen or are 
irrelevant. However, this is probably not what these researchers intend. For examp!c, 
Beal (1987, 1990) m her studies of how students use readmg to revise their composi- 
tions, found clear developmental differences in children's abilities to recognize textual 
problems, although similar developmental problems were not evident for the correction 
tion of these texi^. In other words, niaturational limits on reading ability were conse- 
quently limiting writing. 

The role and nature of teaching in these collaborative studies is an area of clear 
division and argument. There ire those who believe that clearly defined literacy rou- 
tines can be taught and lean.. -*nd that students will become more competent in their 
joint vi6es of reading and writing (Langer & Applebec, 1987), and those who consider 
the powerful properties of reading writing combination to be too complex io be learned 
effectively m such simple wa>s (McGinley i Tiemey, 1989) Although direct instnic- 
Uon in literacy routines may be found to be effective in the accomplishment of various 
goals, it IS also evident from a number of studies or conditions that a more guided 
expenential approach, similar m some ways to apprenticeship, is piobably more in 
line with the true goals that we hold. 

In this perspective, reading and writing are separate and separable entities Read- 
ing and wnting are not the same tasks, or combining them would make no difference 
The claim here is not that reading and writing are totally different, just that they 
accomplish difi^rent, though overlapping, wx>gnitive goals, and that under various 
circumstances one might be superior to the other. In fact, Tiemey and McGinley 
(1987) go so far db to suppose that the processing similarities of reading and writing 
are what make them so effective for covering or criss crossing a domain of knowledge 
in different ways that are learning supportive. 



A FINAL C0^4PARIS0N OF ASSUMPTIONS 

.^"^^ch perspective has its own purposes and its own traditions All of them offer 
gp^^eater understanding of worthwhile issues that can conuibutc to our grasp of the 
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development, nature, and meaning of literacy. That these have been largely separate^ 
traditions is apparent not only in their different purposes, and in the differences that- 
exist in their variables and measures, but also in their reference lists. Those whose 
task it has been to till the fields within any of these perspectives have been loathe to^ 
attend to the plow marics in the next field. 

During the 1980s the literacy research community has witnessed expanding vi- 
sions; it has been a period of newly opened doors and increased breadth. This expan- 
sion of vision is well documented in the programs of NRC over this decade, an<l in 
the expansion of reading-writing research (from virtually none in 1980, to the point 
where ''Resources in Education" has given it its own index entry and boasts more 
tlian 500 articles and research papers). This expansion of vision has been a healthy 
one, but it has in some ways led to a kind of fractionalization of the purposes, 
approaches, and directions of the field. We have at times been guilty of a too-shallow 
consumerism, rather than recipients of a deeper understanding of literacy. A greater 
amount of interaction among these three perspectives could contribute to an increased 
depth of understanding in the 1990s. The recent coming together of reading and 
writing could be a harbinger of this vision for the final decade of die 20th century. 

We have much to learn from and to share with each other. The work on shared 
knowledge-process has suggested useful instructional innovations, contributed to our 
understanding of the generalization or transfer of literacy learning, and to a better 
understanding of important measurement issuer In reading and writing (such as reveal- 
ing some of the limitations of using writing responses as an evaluation of reading 
ability) The work on social dimensions and contexts of literacy learning and use have 
demonstrated the necessity of understanding the role of communication in our other 
measurements It has also encouraged a wonderful opening up of classrooms to a 
number of socially rich experiences. Collaborative approaches similarly highlight the 
importance of functional or goal*related contexts on literacy development and use, 
and serve to identify important practical goals for reading-writing education and have 
provided impoitanf insights into what needs to be learned and how we might guide 
that learning. 

There are differences in the basic assumptions of these perspectives, but these 
seem to be due to the partial specifications of rescai. . problems that have been done 
(Mosemhal, 1983) and to historical accident. For example, is it that researchers who 
work on collaboration have jus exammed samples in which developmental change is 
unimportant, or do they reject developmental chan;;e as an important construct? Is it 
that shared knowledge process measures of competency are based on deeply held 
beliefs about the nature of literacy, or are they intended as proxy vanables for predict- 
ing what texts or performances might accomplish the most in social and functional 
smings'> (A belief not entirely unjustified by the results of various social or coUabora- 
uve studies that have employed some of these measures.) 

The suggestion here is not that we all should study the same things m the same 
ways, only that we have a responsibility for making sure that our research adds up to 
sopiething A good deal of this adding up might come from a greater attention to and 
use of research findings across these perspectives. We need to make greater use of 
the issues, measures, and findings of each other's efforts. There have been a number 
'^xciting examples of this type that might point to a more productive future. Dyson's 
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(1989) insightful inquiries into the social funcUc s and learning of text structures in 
reading and writing; Raphael and her colleagues' (1986) attempts to combine instruc- 
tion of text knowledge into a socially complex reading-writing context and to study 
the joiut and separate effects of these, Penrose's (1989) analysis of the social context 
of collaborative performance, Spivey and King's (1989) attempts to consider the role 
of reading-writing knowledge in a collaborative situation, and several others. We arc 
not suggesting that these studies are exemplary in all regards, or that these are the 
only appropriate examples. However, we are suggesting that studies such as these that 
use constructs and insights drawn from across two or more of the perspectives have 
a greater potential for increasing our knowledge and understanding at this time. 

If we follow such leads and stress cognitive, communicative, and activity-based 
apprciwhes, not separately, but together — and use these to consider a whole range 
of cognitive, aff(?ctive, linguistic, social, and functional perforr.iances across clearly 
specified social and functional contexts — and if we recognize and attempt to under- 
stand the jomt influence exercised by instruction, experience, and maturation on learn- 
ing in these contexts, tlie 1990s will be a time of a deeper and truer vision of what it 
m'^ans to be literate and how we can help our children to get there. 
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MOTIVATED LITERACY' 



Mary M. McCaslin 

Bryn Mam Colkge 



I awoke oac morning a couple weeks ago with the knowledge that I was **rcady 
to write** this paper on •*motivaicd literacy * My preparations accompanied the,srnell 
of a second, necessary, pot of freshly brev g coffee. I conducted the search for the 
scotch tape and white-out, wrecked that tl "aplcr was loaded, the cartridge in my 
pen full, pencils sharpened, and clean na*T0w-ru!ed white printers' paper at band. 
Coffee and tools now ready, I noted the dictionary on the side tabic, retrieved my 
outline, and turned on the conputcr. 

My writing routines — here recounted minus the angst — are, I know, of not much 
interest, but I dwell on them in part because I suspect they arc commonplace and 
because I think they have much to say about the acquisition and maintenance of 
motivated literacy. I note that how I go about the process of writing in 1989 is more 
an elaboration than a replacement of earlier scripts. I do not need my fountain pen 
and, frankly, the only time I use a stapler anymore is to fix a torn hem. But, in another 
sense, I do need these tools that are now incidental to the actual production process. 
Perhaps because they were essential components of an earlier learning, the learning 
of what it meant to be •*literate," they remain necessary but are no longer s^officieo^ 
I now cannot write without a computer, it has been this way for some time, although 
I cannot recall precisely when ! changed from typing my paper on the computer to 
writing my paper with it. I only knov that the computer has transformed my thinking 
and my writing ir fundamental ways. It has become part of my "tool kit." 

We cait all recount our journey into the worid of literate behavior, discovering 
how to look at the Sunday funnies, keeping :rack of time until recess, counting out 
••one potato two pota* , ' to sec who is ••it" for a game of tag, telling ghost stories 
at sleep-overs, wnting the obligatory thank-you notes for birthday greetings, adding 
Items to the grocery list at some point knowing that "eggs" go in the same column 
with •'nijlk." As a child I spent nmy hours seating customers' charge receipts for 
my father's busmess while my mother posted the books. It occurs to me I should look 
up "posted" m the dictionary. I do not know if it is a ••real" wcMxi, only that it meant 
a lot to me. Ruler, pencil, and, most importantly, eraser in hand, I would settle in at 
the kitchen table and add the figures in each stack, only to have them redone on the 
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adding machine by my mother. But sometimes my sum was solely correct, she had 
misentered a figure — and that's what "FDSted" meant. It was my expression of an 8- 
year-old's smugness and said with the cadence of ny mother's more frustrated exple- 
tive **posted" was idiosyncratic — highly personal and saturated with meaning. Each 
of us owns such ''special" words, whose connotation is rich and private. 

I go on because ' wish to make the point that we need not adopt the role of 
"outsider" to disco /er the pattern in the phenomena — to explore the metaphors of 
apprenticeship, guided participation, shared knowledge, and socially situated learning: 
(cf Lave, 1989; Rogoff, 1989)— in our understai. %g of motivated literacy. Nor docs, 
the pursuit of motivated literacy seem to profit from a narrowing of attention to 
differences in knowledge, power, status, or belongingness embodied in linear-chaage 
constructs like ••expert" and ••novice," or ••newcomer" and ••oldtimer." Inaccd, 
reflections upon our own jcameys into knowing what it means to be literate constnie 
a web of persons, situations, tasks, and activities, evolving roles, developing under- 
standings At this stage of our learning about motivated literacy, a broadening of 
perspective seems a more tenable strategy. 

So, we each have a history of literacy passage in the world of childhood znd into 
the V irld of grown-ups that involves the everydayness of observation and modeling, 
and direct engagement of tasks and activities— many of them simply routine — that 
are verbal and nonverbal, and that, although unique in its particulars, I maintain is 
global in its essence. Through our multiple social, instructional worids we have 
learned what :l means to be literate, what was once m/erpersonal knowledge has 
become wrrapersonal knowledge I maintain that motivated iitemcy is like any other 
meaningful learning It involves both incidental and intentional processes within the 
leamer and within the social'instructional setting, hence, to understand the dynamics 
of an individual leamer, one must attend to the changing social contexts within which 
the developing leamer emerges. Motivated literacy, then, is leamed — both as it is 
acquired and as it is maintained— and here understood within the dynamics of a 
Vygotskian framework of social and individual "emergent" interaction (Wertsch & 
Stone, 1985). 

First I will elaborate briefly upon historical Vygotskian theory, highlighung the 
role of socialization processes and the development of functioi al language, in the 
facilitelion of what I rail adaptive learning. I will describe a program of research on the 
processes of adaptive learning and I will argue that adaptive learning is fundamental to 
the construct of ••motivated literacy ," Second, the potential of this peispective, which 
builds upon Vygotskian thcor>, for exploring the dynamics of motivated literacy is 
examined by considering what it means to be literate in a cross section of our society, 
current popular culture, the academy, and our public schools. The focus here is upon 
the messages our students likely receive from parents, teachers, and * 'everydayness** 
about what it means to be literate Third, conceptions of motivation and ability arc 
examine:! as they may inform a construction of mot.,aied literacy. Emphasis here is 
on the multiple and pctentiall> competing definitions of motivated learning held by 
schools, teachers, parents, and peers. Finally, some implicauons for the integration 
of these conceptions as they may inform instructional practice arc considered with 
special attention to current reform efforts in the teaching of readi?^. . 
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HISTORICAL VYGOTSKIAN THEORY 

There are three interdependent facets of a historic.' Vygotskian perspective that 
are especially relevant to a the. .y of adaptive learning and its implications for moti- 
vated literacy: (a) the multiple functions of language, 0>) intemalizatioa processes and 
the nature of change, and (c) the unit of psychological analysis (for niore complete 
discussion, sec McCaslin Rohricempcr, 1989). Each process informs thb indiyidud's 
mediation of experience, an experience that is at once cultural (it represents ^xiiaily 
structured tasks and tools) and historical (it reflects the ••storehouse" of what tbday 
we call *'semantic knowledge," ••learning to learn strategies," ••comprehension mon- 
itoring, and "metacognitive awareness"). I will briefly discuss each construct. 

Theory of Language 

Vygotsky was an avowed Marxist and his theory of language; extends Engels' 
posiUoP Jiat communicative, social language evolved from and within human la* 
and was uniquely human. Similarly, Pavlov (1927) provided a critical distinw 
between the ''first" signal system, perception, and the ••second" signal system, lan- 
guage. Pavlov hypothesized that language, the second signal system, was the cause 
of the differences between human and animal learning. He argied that ••^t is precisely 
speech which has made us human" (as quoted in Slobin, 1966, p, 112). Thus for 
Pavlov, as for Engels, speech was peculiar to humans, and, in uitcraction with percep- 
tion, the first signal system, allowed one to master the environment as opposed to 
being controlled by its stimulus properties. Language, thtn, is responsible for the 
human ability to direct and mediate behavior. The mediational and self-directive role 
of language — of the second signal system — became the cornerstone of Vygotsky's 
research and theorizing. His interest was in the dual functions of language, conununi- 
cation and self -direction, and how these evolved. In particular, he focused upon the 
dynamics of childiu.* s transition from exposure to word meanings by others in their 
social instructional environments to children's emergent ability to expose themselves 
to word meanings and thereby direct their own behavior as well as communicate 
with others. 

The developmental sequence of the two functions of language is finom social or 
inferper&onal to self -directive or i/irrapersonal. The implications of this progression 
are cnticaL Not only does language acquire two distinct functions, but the sour'^^ of 
self-directive inner speech is the social environment— the culttiral and hi torical lan- 
guage environment. 

The stmcturc and function of each type of speech -external communicative and 
intemal self-duective— differ. Inner speech branches off communicative (external) 
speech. Vygotsky argued that ultimately, "the speech structures mastered by the child 
become the basic stnicmrcs to his thinking" (Vygotsky, 1962, p. 51). Inner speech, 
then, IS the opposite of external speech. External speech involves turning thought into 
words, whereas inner speech involves turning words into thought (1962, p 131) 
Inner speech is thinking in pure meanings and is the link between the second signal 
system of the social worid and the thought of the individual. 
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Processes of Internalization 

The sequence of language development, from interpersonal and :onmiunicative. 
with others to intrapersonal and self-directive, squarely locates the emergen: capacity 
for **self ' direction in the interpersonal realm; the role of the social environment is,, 
preeminent. Mind is the product of social life, it is a **fonn of activity which was.., 
earlier shared by two people (originated in conununication), and which only later, as 
a result of mental development, becomes a form of behavior in one person** (Luriai, 
1969, p. 143). The psychology of the individual is a multiplicative product of his, 
social encounters. 

* 'Emergent interaction" has been coined by Wertsch and Stone (1985) to capture, 
the dynamics of this internalization process that integrates the social/instructional, 
'environments in the child's experience— the interpsychological, cultural world— with 
child's natural developmental processes. Internalization, then, is inherently social 
and interactional, and at its core is the mastery of signals — language. 

This conception ol internalization embeds the individual within her culture; it 
blurs the dist'nction between self and other. The individual is intricately a part of the 
perceived soci J world; thus selMcnowledge is not independent of knowledge of oth- 
ers One could argue that reports about self are not interpretable without a context of 
**percept: n of other" within which to analyze them. Indeed, one finds many empirical 
examples to suggest that terms like * 'self-perceptions of ability" vary with context 
and/or comparison group (McCaslin, 1989, Midgley, F^ldlaufer, & Eccles, 1989; 
Reuman, 1989). 

Unit of Psychological Analysis 

Vygotsky voiced concern about the false dichotomy that characterized much of 
psychology at the turn of the century and that continues. He anticipated present-day 
attempts to integrate **wiir* with **skill" when he wrote (Vygotsky, 1962): 

We have in mind the relation between intellect and affect. Their separation as subjects 
of study is a major weakness of traditional psychology since it makes the thought 
process appear as an autonomous flow of ''thoughts thinking themselves** segregated 
from the fullness of life, from the personal needs and interests, the inclinauons and 
impulses, of the thinker .... (p. 8) 

Thus, Vygotsky argued that the basic unit of psychological concern was the 
integration of the affective with the intellectual and their emergent interactional ongms 
with the sociarinstructional environment. He used word meaning as the basic unit of 
analysis for exploring this integration. Current Soviet psychologists have challenged 
this last position and offer instead the construct of **activity** tliat embodies tool- 
mediated, goal -directed action as the appropriate basic unit with which to examine 
the integration of the affective with the intellectual (Wertsch, 1985, Zinchenko, 1985). 



FROM THEORY TO RESEARCH 

These three tenets of the historical Vygotskian theory of the social origins of 
Q ' lological activity inform the structure of a program of research on adaptive learn- 
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ing to Nvhich I now turn. This structure also organizes subsequent sections concerned 
with the implications of this general perspective for a theory of motivated literacy 
Ultimately we will explore cultural definitions of literacy, the potentially competing 
constructions motivation that emerge from multiple social/instructional environ- 
ments, and the potential informativeness of the integration of these cultural messages 
in approaches to reading instruction. 

Adaptive Learning: Towards a Definition 

My primary interest is in the development and enhancement of what I call '*adan- 
tive learning" (see also, Rohrkemper & Como, 1988). By adaptive learning I refer 
to thdi ability to take charge of frustration and maintain the intention to learn while 
enacting effective task strategies in the face of uncertainty— taking charge of one's 
motivation, emotion, and thinking. Adaptive learning allows one to initiate and to 
transform tasks: It enables proactive behavior in either case. 

Adaptive learning is not yet another euphemism fc high ability. Indeed, my 
research provides some support for the hypothesis that ^iven the structure o our 
classrooms and the diagnostic insensitivit> of much class >m work, moderate ability 
learners are provided more opportunities to become, and to know themselves as, 
adaptive learners. This is because high ability learners too often icadily succeed at 
tasks that lack challenge. Henwc, these students have little need to be adaptive learn- 
ers — to reread, redo, or j>eek assistance. Too readily earned success on tasks that are 
not difficult enough, and thuj> are understimulating, is not educative Uni-iformative 
success, or success that occurs without increased understanding, does not further 
learning, not about the subject matter at hand nor about oneself as an agent in the face 

of uncertainty . Thus, high-ability ners are less apt to experience thos situations of 

hard learning in which we learn about our frustration thresholds— in vvhich we leam 
how to swallow the lump in our throat and go back and try a different way In short, 
those situations in which we leam how to cope with stress and we leam that we are 
more than our achievement. Experiences that facilitate adaptive learning that high 
ability students do engage in are likely those that occur when they transform a classroom 
task to make .t more challenging (e.g., compete against earlier times to completion, 
construct an essay with internal rhyme) or to occur in nonschool settings (e g , with 
parents, community groups, sports). 

Similarly, low-ability learners also are more apt than their moderate ability peer 
to suffer from diagnostic errors in taj>k Jifficulty. These students chronically fall short 
on tasks that are too difficult, and thus overwhelm, or succeed on tasks that are so 
prescriptive and j>o funouj>ly designed for success that the leamer is rendered mmb 
and ultimdtci> pasj>ive .„ .ij> attainment. In either case, mindless failure or ur.lnforma* 
tive success, ihe low ability leamer is less apt to experience a range of task challenge 
that results m strategic self- and task transformation behavior Rather, it is the **mod- 
erate" ability learner who is more apt to experience a balance between more and le.s 
easily **leamed" tasks and **eamed" outcomes. 

Thus, the moderate ability leamer has more experience with a variety of learning 
outcomes. This iikely affords a distinction between process and outcome in the first 
nlace. and secondly, allows for an understanding uf the malleability of the leaming 
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process Such understanding allows elaboration and fine-^J^iug of a range of learning 
and motivational strategies— an expanding and specialized tool kit. Hence, it is the 
moderate ability learner who is most apt to display what ! call adaptive learning; to 
recognize that tasks, and the strategics we bring to them, are malleable. And it is the 
moderate ability learner who is more apt to enact this knowledge rather than become 
undone by a too difficult task or defeated by one that is too easy. These learners know 
that they can recovei from initial failure or incomplete learning and yet still be capable 
of success. They do not overdwell on either outcome. Moderate ability Icamers.tnam- 
tain a relatively flat emotional profile; they hold generally positive, but focused^ 
expectations unless evidence does not allow them. When moderate ability learners do 
fail, they tend to not engage in self-evaluation and instead remain neutral and keep 
their thoughts about themselves close to the task (McCaslin Rohrkemper, 1989a). 
They are more client. Adaptive learning is not a* ther term for high ability, then, 
it is acquired— through experience with a range of tasks within multiple, supportive 
sociaJ/instructional environments. 

Adaptive learning is not isomorphic with self-regulation. I term the facility to 
transform and initiate tasks and self ''adaptive learning" rather than self-regulation 
because i want to stress inter- rather than i/jrraindividual states. Ii is essential to stress 
that a Vygotskian perspc:ctive highlights the role of the social/instructional environ- 
ment in the development of adaptive learning By social'instructional eiivironmenl I 
refer to institutions, parents, teachers, peers, tasks, and activities that students influ- 
ence and are influenced by as they engage in learning, be it about themselves, their 
community, or the imagery in Jane Eyre, From this point of view, then, adaptive 
learning underlies n^otivated literacy. 

The research program described here attends to reported inner speech as a function 
of task difficulty, type of soc.ai'instructional environment, and individual differences 
among learners It can be considered an elaboration of a Vygotskian perspective 
±at incorporates insights from attribution theory (e.g., Weiner, 1985), information 
processing theory (e g,, Simon, 1969), social learning theory (e.g., Bandura, 1977), 
and socialization research (e.g., Baumrind, 1971). 

Conception of Change 

One way to conceptualize '^emergent interaction" that involves ^chool-agcd chil- 
dren to consider the co-occurre ice of developmental processes with a change in 
socialization Thus, children experience an increase in the number of social/instruc- 
tional environments in their lives at about the same time that they become capable of 
* eing in tontrol of themselves rather than tontro/.ed by the stimulus properties of the 
social Instriictional env ironment Children's sociaL instnittional worlds expand consid- 
erably at about the same time they develop an increasing facility with the second 
signal system and emergent capacity for self -direction. This is especially the case for 
children of working mothers (Scarr, Phillips, & McCartney, 1989). 

Exposure to an increased number of sociaL'instructional environments requires 
adaptive learning Como (1989) for example, discusses just this point in her analysis 
of classroom lite^cy -being able to read 'assrooms as text— what she defines as the 
••proce^^ of coming to know the commonly acknowledged structures and functions of 
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classrooms and of being able to use this knowledge productivity [sic] in the social 
and academic roles that classrooms define'* (1989, p. 30). Some social'^nstructional 
environments are more supportive, informative, and appropriately challenging and, 
thus, facilitate adaptive learning better than others. And gaps between the social/ 
instructional environments of houit and school can demand adaptive learning of some 
students more than others. 

For example, the basic classroom social frame of turn taking, that jests upon a 
master-subordinate physical frame, is congruent with early adult-child interaction in 
middle-class homes (Como, 1989, Heath, 1982). Middle-class parents, like teachers, 
also are more apt than working class parents to ask their children questions for 
which \h*f parent already knows the answer (Heath, 1982). And striking inconsis- 
tencies between home and school can occur in the norms surrounding things like 
helping behavior, usually valued at home, yet often considered cheatin<i in school 
(Good, 1988). 

Interviews with parents, teachers, and students foci!jed on the enhancement of 
adaptive learning and the treatment of mistakes also provide some insight into the 
associations some snidents have wi h adults repeating themselves "slower and louder" 
(McCashn, in preparation). A teacher answering a student question by restating more 
slowly and loudly usually is assuming that the student needs repetition and more Mme 
to **stay with her," or was unable to hear, or that understanding and listening are 
correlated. Parents' slower and louder speech, on the other hand, is often associated 
with children's misbehavior, or thoughtless behavior, and thui, has a ring of culpabil- 
ity, it is a warning and often a promise of punishment. Hence, some students are 
confused, but convinced, that the teacher yells at them when they ask a question. 
They tacitly learn that not understanding is akin to misbehaving, one does not make 
mistakes, one behaves badly. 

Thus, home and school language and social interaction patterns can differ in 
in.portant wa>s. As Como (1989) argues, not to address the differences between home 
and wiassroom social instructional environments is to place some children in a "catch 
as catch can'* position iOward their adjustment to the classroom. We know that famil- 
iarity instills perceptions of self control and that perceptions of self-control promote 
effortful behavior (Bandura, 1977). Currently, our classrooms are more familiar social^ 
instructional env*ionments for some students then they are for others. And is so 
often the case, students fr^^n higher socioeconomic homes are moi;. likely to receive 
L famiL^r language and a familiar set of expectancies in school thar. an. their less 
advantaged peers. 

Classroom socialization also homogenizes speech and other social behavior, and 
so defines what it means to be literate e^en at it teaches literacy (Graff, 1979 in Como, 
1989). Thus, classroom social mstmctional environments not only make demands on 
students, the> are simultancousl> sources of empowerment as students internalize and 
mediate their experiences (Halpenn, 1976, Rohrkemper, 1984, 1985). As students 
acquire more experience if. classrooms, their language to describe classrooms and 
their perceptions of themselves within tnem becomes more school like than home 
like. Hence, parents* relative lack of facility to describe their children in classrooms 
becomes more pronounced as their child nio^e^ through elementary school (McCaslin, 
in preparation). Indeed, students* sen>e of themselves as learners maps onto teachers' 
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constructions so that students' self-descriptions and reported inner speech in tht face 
of effortful learning is congruent with teacher description and instructional language 
(McCaslin Rohrkemper, 1989a). One hypothesis to emerge from this scenario cent 
cems the extent to which the capacity to integrate the home and school social/instruc- , 
tional environments is an important determinant of enhanced perceptions of oneself as 
a learner, the development of functional inner speech, and. hence, adaptive learoing,. 

The Functions of Inner Speech in Adaptive Learning 

Inner speech guides thought and action in nonautomatic "effortful" (Posner, 
1979) cognition. In this research program, two types of inner speech were identified 
that reflect concern v/ith the integration of the affective and the intellectual (McCaslin 
Rohrkemper, 1989a; McCaslin Rohricemper, 1989b; Rohricemper, 1986; Rohrkemper 
& Bershon, 1984; Rohrkemper, Slavin, & McCauley, 1983). Self-involved inner 
speech reflects control over the self through enhancing motivational and affective 
statements (e.g. **don't gel mad (because] you cari do it, just hang in there"). Task- 
irvolved inner speech reflects conUpol over the task through problem solving, strategic 
instructional statements afforded by the task, and modification of the task if necessary 
and possible ("ok, start over on a new piece of paper with a completely new way 
{rereads directions, changes algorithm]**). Together, self-involved and task-involved 
inner speech enable adaptive learning by allowing students to modify the task or the 
self, diid by empowering them to initiate and transform tasks or self. 

Results indicate that students differ in the fluidity of their reported inner speech, 
the sophistication of the task-involved strategies that they can employ, and in the 
types of affective and motivational configurations that enable them to persevere — to 
overcome self -doubt and maintain the intention to leam, and to quit— to recognize 
when perseveration is overdetermined and not facilitative. It seems reasonable to 
hypothesize that, even within developmental and task differences, the sources of task- 
Involved inner speech are more readily identified and homogenous, and tied to specific 
school learning or, if found lacking, to stucic*it ability level and/or quality of prior 
experience In contrast, sources of self involved inner speech are likely more varied, 
reflecting multiple influences from home, school, and peers. An example may help 
clarify this distinction. The following were excerpted from interviews with two sixth- 
grade girls discussing how they handle the "hard stuff* in math. Their reports uTC 
typical for thf ir age group when reporting ii<nf' speech asi^ociatcd with difficult tasks. 

It should be kept in mind, however, that these students are discussing their ap- 
proaches to coping with learning stress in general. Inner speech involves turning words 
into thought; here we have compounded the process by requesting that the pathway be 
made prototypical and then communicative for others. Thus, the density and sUuctural 
differences that are theorized to characterize inner speech have been stereotyped and 
diffused in the translation The reports are, nonetheless, informative in thai they 
provide clues about the functions of inner speech. 



A lot of times I get sick of things so I just want to stop. And I do ... I always, 
whenever Vm working and I just get sick of working aiid I just stop because I can't 
stand it anymore. I think of things that are, I like to do. Like in school, I'm going 
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to play v»7th my friends. I think, **Um, all the things that arc fiin that wc do, and 
stuff. But I have to get this done and right before I can go and do that." 

Corapaic this student's self-involved strategic use of fantasy, combined with real- 
world contingencies, to keep her on task with her classniatc's reported strategies 
described below. The first student's reported inner speech indicates that learning (or 
pcrfiaps, more correctly, successful perfonnancc) is a means to the goal (fun time with 
friends). Her classmate's reported inner speech indicates motivational and emotional 
supports that are enabling means to the goal of meaningful learning. 

Well, I think Vm going to get them all wrong. And I kind of feel like I have to get 
up and walk around and think about it. I feel like I have to stop and work on something 
else for a little bit. I might get up and woric on spelling for a minute 'cause that's 
pretty easy and I don't have to think about it, 'cause spelling I just know the answers 
and they're right there. I can think about the math and what I'm going to do , . . [It's 
time for a break) when I get pretty frustrated and think to myself you can't do this 
and I start tearing, I start biting my pencil then I know I have to get up and do 
something else. I just I get so frustrated with it I can't think ... I start to fidJle with 
my hands, go like that. I know I have to do something else. 'Cause I really get mad. 
I don't take a real long [trcak] time, maybe just ten minutes. Then I come back to 
work again. Just to get it out of my mind for a niinut\ 

Both students conclude with similar procedural or algorithmic task involved strat- 
egies to reach solution. Their self involved paths to that solution illustrate the range 
and complexity of self-directive inner speech and its dynamic interplay with one's 
general comprehension of oneself as a learner. The examples underscore the question 
of internalization, and in sc doing, move us away from locating the * 'psychological" 
solely within the individual. We look instead to the nature of the multiple social/ 
uistructional environments that, through emergent intcniLtion with the individual, re- 
sult in unique Lamer constructions and re constructions of self -direction Thus, under- 
standing how a student copes with present learning frustration involves some under- 
standing of how pnor and ongoing socialization influences of home and school have 
been internalized. 

We look a& well to the specific events that allow this development, to the types 
of laiK* that stimulate inner speech. As stated earlier, tasks that do not require striving 
do not challeng* and there^jre do not directly »ide the opporUuiity for the develop- 
ment of adaptive inner speech. Similarly, tasks that are too prescriptive do not allow 
stu(fents to learn abouv themselves as learners end therefore do not enhance the devel 
opment of self-dircclive inner speech (see also, Rohrkemper & Como, 1988) One 
implication of this interpla> between task demands and the development of adaptive, 
functional inner speech cuncen.,- how to design **asks that will enhance the integration 
of self-involved and task involved inner speech so that each is mutually supportive 

In sum, students differ in their affective and intellectual strategies for coping with 
differing taski>. A Vygotskian onenUtion is distinctive in its interest in the emergent 
interaction between the developing individual and the changing contexts of his or her 
multiple social instructional enviroi..iients. This internalization process, in interaction 
With tasks that are challenging and informative, results ... unique constructions of self 
and fluidity of functional inner speech, and hence, adaptive learning 
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CULTURAL DEFINITIONS OF LITERACY 

We now consider some implications of students' adaptive learning, and the gen- 
eral Vygotskian perspective, for a theory of motivated literacy and informed classtoont 
practice. We first turn to current debates about literacy and how they differ in the. 
popular culture and the academy. 

Popular Culture 

American citizens have become worried of late about our relative standing in thcv 
world Certainly concern with our economic competitiveness has been mth us throu^r 
much of the decade; indeed, our worries about Japan can now be expanded to iiicladc^ 
the Turopean common market. Our national identity, that sense of what it means to 
be an American, at some points reduced to "English language only" conceptions,, 
also is likely to undergo increased deliberation as other countries no longer provide, 
the easy contrast points between "us and them" that makes us comfortable with the 
"us " So, I think it is fair to say that American citizens have become worriedly self-, 
conscious. And worry has fueled debates over what it means to be literate, and v^ho l 
gets how much, when, and where. The popular press is replete with international, 
achievement test comparisons. We read that our children's ranking in math and science 
and literature and geography and facility with languages is not any more competitive, 
than are the cars produced in Flint, Michigan, We learn that our country's willingness 
fo invest ii. Jic production of knowledge (in research, development, and dissemina- 
tion), other than defense weaponry, is falling behind the investments of other societies.^ 
Wc read of the "closing of the American mind" and student editorials in the Newy 
York Times (1989) claiming that, at one of our most prestigious colleges, students are 
not allowed, let alone encouraged, to learn Instead, students are pushed to quickly 
produce It is "extra good" if you can complete a double major. Parent concerns that 
their infants ultimately get into these prestigious schools are well known, profited 
from, and parodied in movies like Baby Boom, We laugh. There is emerging evidence 
that we damage our children in our self-promotion of their success, yet we still, 
indulge Popular culture portrays both an insecurit> and a concomitant assertion that 
there is a cannon, there is a standard of knowledge that is requisite to being literate. 
And this Christmas, the flyer in New Yorker tells me, you can purchase J.D. Hir«;h's 
0989) A First Dictionary of Cultural Literacy. What Our Children Need to Know at 
your local Doubleday Book Shop. Whai a Christmas. 

I dwell— perhaps overdwcll--on popular culture conceptions of literacy, and the 
context of those conceptions, because of the marited influence that everydayness has 
on individual thinking and behavior. Jacobs and Ecclcs (1985) for example, have 
documentui a ^ hange - a decrease — in n\othcrs* assessment of their daughters' mathc- 
matics ability as a function of popular p^*... reports on the research program on gender 
and mathematics giftedncss conducte * Johns Hopkins University. 

The Academy 



Even as the spin it racb at the supermaricets tell us there is a body of knowledge, 
that if retained, will mak as educated, the academy is rife with debate about what it 
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.means to be literate and the eciiics of differential access to that state. My college is 
not unique, I am sure, in oui discussions about the relation between tradition and 
**knov/ledge/' Acadeaacs debate the stance that some texts are worthier than other 
texts, that there is some authority concerning what is to be known, that knowledge is 
historical memory not mere "Jata" or information in the cver-pnesent. It is a lively 
debate, to be sure, and the source of some wonderful constructs like "cultural autolo- 
botomy" (Ozick, 1989. p. 124). 

My pi./nt is that faculty and students around the country are struggling to define 
what it means to be literate and for whom. How do we think about American minorities 
outside of the Sociology Department? Women outside of Women's Studies programs 
and child development research? International and nonwestem cultures outside of 
political science? The scenes at Stanford University this past yeai' were a vivid but 
not unique example. At the same time that curriculum debate and 'XJvision are the 
struggle of the academy, however, the popular culture is quite confi'tent that it has 
the hold on tiie means to and what it means to be literate. Our changes in curricula 
clash with popular conceptions. Perfiaps is this nowhere mo^e evident than in the 
Whole Language movement toward reading instruction (McCaslin, 1989) 



Multiple, and at time^ competing, definitions of what it means to be motivated 
and able are embraced in our culture. It is useful to consider the potential array of 
these constru\.tions from parents, principals, teachers, and students, as part of the 
context of motivated literacy. To illustrate, let us examine four sources of "authority" 
on what it means to be motivated— fuui distinct social instructional environ* 
ments—'iidt overlap in the life of one sixth ^ ade female, Nora, a student of moderate 
ability. 

Home Socialllnstructional Environment 

Nora's famil> ^.onsists uf several brothers and woAing parents. Each is expected 
to ^do the bcj,i >ou i^an/' Effort is highl> valued and effortful learning is emphasized 
more than read> learning associated widi ability. So much so, that Nora's mothe' is 
concerned that Nora does not ' earn** her way because "she learns easily and doesn't 
need much study." There is no premium on high native ability. 

Effortful performance is distinu from effortful learning in Nora's family Effortful 
performance essentially cun^ems acting responsibly . The home approach to responsi 
blr. behavior means that certain mistakes are "OK" (e.g., those that occur in spite of 
sustained effurt or that are due to "legitimate* lack of awareness) whereas others are 
not (e.g., due to lack of sustained effort or "irresponsible" behavior). Given the 
high value that hume places on effortful learning, one hypothesis that follows that 
sanctioned mistakes followed by effort may well be the most valued behavior in 
Nora's family morality is mttrtwined with effort, self awareness, self reliance, and 
thi» ojqXA^xi rule. 
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School Social/Instructional Environment 

Nora's school district's motto is ''one year's growth for every child" as defined 
scores on the stfndardircd achievement tests administered each spring. Nora's 
school expects to meet, if not exceed, district level goals. 

Academic expectations arc paramo int ftx).a the principal's perspective, especially^ 
standardized test performance SchooMevel expectations for student test performance ? 
and the premium on realized high abh.sy infiltrate the classruom tl^rough several! ' 
channels, ranging from who is selected to read the morning PA announcements, tqi] 
whose achievemch* is celebrated in those announcements, to v^ho leaves the room for ,| 
''gifted" classes At the school level high ability combined with effort that results in 1 
high achievement test performance receives the highest acclaim. 4 

Classroom Social/Instructional Environment 

Nora's teacher's (Mrs Smith's) conception of student leaminf differs from both' 
the effortful learning and performance that may or may not be successful, valued by 
Nora's mother, and the effortful ability, resulting in high standardized test scores,, \ 
valued by the principal Irs Smith values successful, effortful, achievement. She 
seemingly equates effortful behavior with high classroom achievement, classroom , 
tasb arc believed appropriately targeted in difficulty level and sequenced by subskill- 
so that students will perform successfully if they try. With effortful cognition, students 
will learn "Learning" means successful achievement. Thus, student effort is defined 
by successful achievement. 

In this classroom, like Nora's home, effort is always expected. An importiuit 
difference, however, is the linking of effort to outcome. At home, effort per sc, 
independent of outcome, is required. In the classroom, effort is defined in large part 
by the outcome Thus, at home one can evaluate one's effort by the value and mtcndon> 
that underlie the process, in this classroom, for this teacher, the outcome of elfort 
must be known to determine its value. And the value of effort espoused by mother 
and teacher is at cross purposes to the value on ability conveyed by the pnncipal and, 
as we will see, constructed by the students. 

Peer Social/Instructional Environment 

These are sixth graders Teachers observe and interact with groups of students at 

the same age levels and, as a rcsuh, have a broader conception of age-related behavior, ^ 

motivation, and cognition than do most parenu. Hence, what Mrs. Smith understands ; 
as developmental, "stage related," patterns in peer relationships and judgment style 

t> pica! for ^Jxth grade students, Nora's mother attributes to Nora's (negative) personal- : 

ity traits that mother * 'wants changed." Both women are aware of the peci and ' 
friendship pressures students this age are experiencing. 

Neither Nora's mother nor her teacher appear aware of the premium sixth-grade ; 

students place on ability, however. And jt these sixth-grade students, ability is [ 

defined by rate As Stipek (1984) and others have discussed (Ames, 1988, r^chols, \ 

1^84), by sixth grade students are well ensconced in a compensatory perception of [ 

ability and effort such tha; more expended effort indicates less expendable ability. - 

^^'fort »akes time Amount of time spent on task is a public index of effort readily [ 
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available to students as well as classroom rescan^hcrs Only sixth graders arc not apt 
;to equate **timc on task" with motivation or opportunity to learn, rather, they are 
.more likely to infer level of ability. 

Nora and her classu.rtes readily discuss how fast they can do their woric relative 
to others, how people feel when they arc slower than otherb, and, importantly, how 
to compete on rate without being too obnoxious so as not to jeopardiic friendships. 
Hence, the fourth effort/ability message in Nora's social/instnictional worlds emerges: 
effort is inversely related to ability; one's personal worth is defined in large part by 
one's ability; the student who visibly and continually tries has limited ability. 

The resultant cliques organized around status in the **gifted" programs and other 
school-level perks are not surprising. Albeit by a differing route, the students arrive 
at a hierarchy siniilar to their principal's. Mrs. Smith's, and especially Nora's mother's 
definitions of motivation, based as they ait. in effort, the controllable aspects of 
learning, define the ''also rans." We sec, then, another constellation of influences on 
the development, enhancement, and enactment of inner speech. 



MOTIVATED LITERACY AND WHOLE LANGUAGE INSTRUCTION 

Within a general Vygotskian perspective, Nora's motivation to learn is interpret- 
able wilhm the frameworic of emergent mteraction, the integration of the social/instruc 
tional environments of her expenencc— her m/erpsychological cultural worid— with 
her natural developmental processes. Nora's conceptions of literacy arc also interpret- 
able wiUiin this firamework. The emergent interaction of her developing capacity to 
"know," her changmg understanding of literate behavior -of what it means to know, 
and her negotiation of the multiple, and as we have noted, potentially contradictory 
notions jf literacy held by home, '*everydayness," and school (an ' even here poten- 
tially defined differently by pnncipal, teacher, and peers) is a useful tool for under 
standing motivated literacy. 

Nora's mother may well look pooriy on an assigned essay that comes home with 
errors m punctuation and spelling, yet boasts a "good thiriking'" message from the 
teacher. Nora is apt to get a "mom talk," as she calls her mother's sermons, and 
made to do it over until it is "nght." Nora's teacher's credibility is likely on the line, 
certainly by Nora*s mother, and now perhaps by Nora as well. Both Nora and her 
muiher are getting messages from the popular culture that the form and physical 
attracuveness of the messages arc what is important— not its accuracy or level of 
cntical comment. I suspect that thiS is not an unusual scenario for teachers who arc 
trying to teach ^inguagc arts as something other than, or in addition to, grammar and 
spelling ruitj>, and who have children write their own stories for reading material 
Certainly these diffenng con^ ptions of what it means to be literate between home 
and school have some role in Nora's emergent, motivated, literacy. 

What these examples allude to, of course, arc the curricular changes in language 
arts instruction that arc associated under a pretty broad umbrella termed ''whole 
language." As I understand the whole language perspective, advocates share with 
Vygotsky (1978) Jie belief that it is not possible to have a direct influence on and 
— - change m another and look instead to educative opportunities that are socially 
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situated Indeed, whole-language advocates arc sympathetic with T. S. Eliot's lamcnU 
that **we had the experience but missed the meaning" (Eliot, 1943). Hence, they 
reject any involvement in •'direct instruction" or the presentation of teachers and texts 
as authoritarian transmitters of knowledge to the awaiting, if passive, learner. 

This portrayal of "educator" is not likely the one envisioned by Nora's mother,, 
or anyone else's, for that matter. In their zeal to reject reading instruction Aat atr 
lends to direct instruction in everything but conqjtehension monitoring, some whole- 
language advocates seem to have equated lack of instruction in comprehension with 
the futility of instruction in comprehension. I doubt that this is seen as educative by 
the popular culture criteria or in many homes. Indeed, the failure to instruct does not 
xuiovm the efficacy of the instruction if it were to occur. 

The Vygotskian portrayal of the active, constructive, and reconstructive learner 
who does nor pmfit fiuiu transmitted information in simple, direct ways, has thc^ 
potential to empower the whole language perspective, not merely envelop it (McCas- 
lin, 1989) A Vygotskian perspective of emergent interaction, self-directive inner 
speech, and adaptive learning does much to frame research questions on motivated 
literacy that inform practice and enhance theory development — and thereby enables 
self-criticism and the accumulation and interpretation of evidence. 



MOTIVATED LITERACY AS SOCIALLY-SITUATED LEARKir>'G 

In closing, the construct of motivated literacy is a socially situated onf,. It is in 
d>nam2C flux Moliv atet' literacy exists in the emergent interacuon of the interpersonal 
culture that, as we have seen, consists of multiple, potentially competing, social/ 
mstructiona] environments, with the intri»personal, natural developmental processes of 
the individual What is motivateu literacy in i989, by definition, will not be so defined 
in 1999 Our task as educators, as I see it, is to provide learners the opportunities 
and the supportive sociaL'instniwtional environments withm which to become Japtive 
learners who transform even as they are transformed by moUvatcd literacy. 
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PERS^ AL UNDERSTANDING OF LITERATURE 
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In her transactional theory of reader response, Rosenblatt (19''8, 1985) describes 
the text as serving as a pattern for the reader, guiding the reader as he or she creates 
a personal version of the literary work. This uniquely individual literary experience 
that each reader creates and the factors which influence that personal meaning making 
arc important to researchers examining students' response to literature. 

Reader-response theory's emphasis on the role of the reader has resulted in a 
valuing of individual inteipretations. Literature is seen as events to be lived through, 
offering opportunities for self-knowledge and for understanding others (Cooper, 
1985). Consequently, new ways of describing the varying interpretations reached by 
different readers have evolved which acknowledge the validity of personal anderstand- 
ing (Cox & Many, 1989; Lehr, 1988). 

One factor which has been hypothesized to affect a reader's understanding of a 
work IS the reader's stance, or focus of attention (Rosenblatt, 1978, 1985) An efferent 
stance mdicates the reader's attention is focused on the information which is to be 
taken away from the reading and can result in an analysis of or study of the text (Cox 
& Many, 1989). Allien assuming the aesthetic stance, on the other hand, the reader's 
focus IS upon the lived-through literary experience and the thoughts, feelings, images, 
and associations which are evoked. 

Although Rosenblatt and other reader response theorists, researchers, and teachers 
have focused on the aesthetic stance and personal understandings of literature as a 
point of discussion or as an underlying assumption in their works (Corcoran, 1987; 
Evans, 1987, Probst, 1988, Rosenblatt, 1938, 1978, 1985, 1986), littie research has 
been conducted examming Rosenblatt's concept of stance in response to literature or 
how stance is related to other factors in students* responses. Only one study (Cox & 
Many, 1989^ ha^ investigated the relaUonship between a reader's stance and level of 
understanding of literary works. As part of a larger study. Cox and Many examined 
the free response^ of 38 above level fifth-grade students to four novels The purposes 
of their study were {d) to develop data-driven instruments to describe the stances taken 
in a response and the ie\el of personal understanding reached, and (b) to examine the 
possible relativ...i>hip betv^ujn stance, level of understanding, and story preference 
Although pnor to Cox and Many's study Rosenblatt's use of stance had primarily 
been used to refer :o the focus of attention during the actual leading event, the results 
indicated stance plays a role in affecting expressed responses as well \ significant 
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positive relationship was found between the mean stance for all four novels and m^l 
mean level of understanding reached, (r= .36, p<.0001). I 
The purpose of this study was to further explore the variations in stances takeiiQ 
in expressed responses by investigating an older population. Although junior hlgh;l 
students' responses to literature have been previously investigate^ ui terms of thej 
objective or subjective formulation of the response (Applebee, 1978), the relationship^] 
between reader expectation, comprehension, evaluation, and preference (Cullinan'^/t 
Harwood, & Galda, 1983), and the elements of the response (Golden, 1979; Purves, J 
1973, 1981, Rogers, 1988), no research has examined the stances taken in junior high;l 
school students' responses or the relationship of aesthetic and efferent stances to/: 
personal understanding of a literary work. A 
Furthermore, Cox and Many*s study examined only the relationship between the 3 
mean stance and mean level of understanding for all four novels read, leaving unan- I 
swered the question of whether the relationship between stance and level of under- ^ 
standing is influenced by text Although much research has documented the effect of } 
text on students* response to literature (Purves, 1973, 1981), recent research indicates. ^ 
response strategies can be consistent across texts (Beach, 1987). Therefore, this study I 
examined the relationship of stance to level of understanding for three individual short I 
stories to provide information as to whether that relationship is text specific. 

Specifically, the purposes of this study were (a) to describe the stances taken in l 
eighth grade subjects* responses to literature, (b) to analyze he relationship between ' 
the reader's stance in a response and the level of understanding reached in the re- [ 
^ponse, and {r> to analyze whether the relationship between reader stance and level ' 
of understanding is consistent across individual texts. 



METHOD 

Subjects 

Subjects for the study were f eighth-grade students (26 males and 25 females) 
m two inta.t classrooms involved in a larger research project (Many, 1989). Two 
participating schools were chosen, one serving students from a low -socioeconomic 
level and the other ^crvirg students from a middle upper socioeconomic level. One 
class was randomly selected from the available eighth-grade Enghah classes at each 
school. 

Materials 

Three realistic short atones were chosen through a piiot study which used six 
possible selections Reseuch indicates realistic stones are preferred reading in the 
uppei elementary and middle school grades ^Golden, 1979. Purves & Beach, 1972) 
and stone n needed to be short enough to allow students to complete the reading in 
^nc sitting Therefore, cnten- for the six initial story selections was based on probable 
mterest, appropriate readability . and story length. Using an adapted version of Sword's 
(1985) ''Criteria for Evaluatmg Picture Stoo Books," a panel of leading experts rated 
all six stories as above average on elements of plot unification, plot believability. 
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imaginative plot, main character portrayal, believability of main character, use of 
vivid imagery, and establishment of mood. 

The stories used in this study were those selected for the larger research project 
based on overall preference by all students participating in the pilot study The ratings 
of the three selected stories (1— high, 5— low) by the eighth-grade students in the 
pilot were ''The Dollar's Worth" (Werner, 1979)— 2.5, ''The Secret of the Aztec 
idor* (Bonham, 1976)— 3.1 (hereafter referred to as **The Aztec Idol"), **Tb.e Run- 
away" (Holman, 1976)— 3.3. 

Procedure 

Pilot study. Two classes at the eighth-grade level from a university lab school 
participated in the pilot. The st »dents were drawn from the same population as the 
subjects ir. the actual smdy itself. Students were asked to read and respond in writing 
to one of the six stories and then to rate the story on a 1-5 scale. Results from the 
pilot study were used lo determine the stories to be used in the actual study and to 
refine data collection procedures. 

Data collection. For each of the short stories, subjects were asked to read the 
selection and then to respond to the prompt, ** Write anything you want about the 
story you just read." Data were collected in three separate episodes over a 9-week 
period. The order of the stories was randomized from subject to subject to account 
for possible influence of story sequence on response. 

Data analysis. Data were analyzed to determine the primary stance of the response 
as a whole and the level of understanding reached. The instruments used to code the 
responses are described below. 

Tlie reader's stance when responding to the literary work was examined using 
Cox and Many's (1989) Instrument for Measuring Reader Stance on an Efferent to 
Aesthetic Continuum. This instrument was based on Rosenblatt's description (1978, 
1985, 1986> of the aesthetic and efferent poles of the reader stance continuum and 
Corcoran's description of the types of mental activities involved in an aesthetic reading 
^Corcoran, 1987>. Like earlier data-driven methods of classifying response to literaUire 
(Applebee, 1978, Galda, 1982, Purves & Rippere, 1968), this rating system emerged 
from the data analysis of subject responses. Responses rated on one end of the 5-point 
contmu'm indicate a primarily efferent stance, while scores on the opposing end 
indicate a more aesthetic stance. Table 1 gives a brief description of each level on the 
instrument. 

The re5>ponse& were also class'fied according to the level of personal understanding 
reached u^ing An Instrument for Rating a Reader s Le\el of Personal Understanding 
(Cox & Many, 1989). The instrument evolved out of Cox and Many's research and 
is based on Applebee's (1978) levels of meaning and Ricouer's (1976) interpretation 
theory. The level of understanding rating indi:ams the degree to which the response 
IS lied lo story events and the level of abstract generalization reached in the response 
Table 2 gives a brief description of each le\el of personal understanding. 

Ii important to note that the instruments allow for responses demonstrating 
fron. »v to high levels of understanding at both the efferent and aesthetic poles of 
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Table 1 

Levels of Reader Stance on an Efferent to Aesthetic Continuum 



Levels Description 



1, Most Efferent Response Analysis of elements according to outside structure (literary 

elements, realism, what was learned) 

2, Prir.iarilv Efferent Re- Retelling (concentration on relating the ;»tory linri, narrating 
sponse what the story was about) 

3, Elements of Aest^ictic Portions of both efferent analysis and aesthetic experience of 
and Efferent work (equal emphasis on both, primary foca^» using a sin- 
gle stance indeterminable) 

4 Primarily Aesthetic Re- Selection of story events or characters to elaborate preference, 
sp<>nse judgment, or description (I enjoyed it when . . . , I thought 

it was good/funny when . . .) 

5 Most Aesthetic Re- Focus on the lived-through experience of the literary work 
sponse (the worid created while reading and the emotions or asso- 
ciations resulting from the experience). 

the continuum, as shown in the examples below. For instance, the followmg response 
would be scored at the most efferent stance and would exemplify the highest level of 
understanding. 

Stance Rating I-^Level of Understanding 4 

It is a very unusual show h tells us that we can do anything we want to. It also 
tells grownups a thing or two One of the things it told grownups is. Before you step 
ahead make sure you've seen all the details. 

In contrast, the next example *5 also written from ihe most efferent stance but it 
would be scored at the lowest »evel of understanding. 

Stance Rating I^Level of Understanding I 

It was a pretty good story and I enjoyed it. The characters were designed pretty 
well but I didn't like the way the plot kept skipping time and not telling you what 
was happening. They picked a good setting for a plot like this one. 

At the aesthetic end of the continuum on the stance instrument, responses can 
also range in the level of understanding demonstrated. The next example shows a 

Table 2 

Levels of Understanding 

^vcls Description 

1 Does not go beyond literal meaning of story 

2 Indicates some interpretation of story events 

3 Demonstrates understanding of specific story events through analogy to sel or 

world 

^ Reaches a generalized belief or understanding about life 
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response written from the most aesthetic stance which would be rated at the lowest 
level of understanding. 

Stance Rating S^-Level of Understanding I 

I really enjoyed reading the book, it kept me curious throughout. Afier I was 
finished I kept going back and thinking about the stoiy. I could picture what was 
happening. 

Finally, as the next xesponse illustrates, aesthetic responses cm: also demonstrate 
the highest levels of personal understanding. 

Stance Rating S-^Level of Understanding 4 

I probably wouldn't have handled it as well as the family in the story did when 
she died, if my sister or daughter fell out of a tree and died when she was only eleven. 
The story really made you sit back and think about how unfair life can really be 

The coding of all the data was completed by the researcher. Independent raters, 
trained in the use of each instrument, coded a random sample of 20 percent of the 
data to check for reliability. Interrater reliability was established using the Pearson 
Product Moment Correlation Coefficient. For the holistic rating of s*ance the reliability 
was r = .79, and for the holistic rating of level of understanding, r= .81. 



RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 

Reader Stance 

Analyses of the ounces subjects took in their responses revealed responses at all 
points on the efferent to aesthetic continuum shown in Table 3, 38% of the total 
responses were on the .Tfereni end of the Cv>..unuum (ratings 1 and 2), with 9% of 
the total re^pon^es wntten from the nriost efferent stance (rating I). The efferent 
respop^e^ concentrated for the mo5t par* .i evaluating the literaiy elements or on the 

Table 3 

Responses at Each Point on the Stance Continuum 



Stories 



Stance 


DW 


AI 


RUN 


Total 


1 


3 


6 


4 


13 




(6%) 


(13%) 


(8%) 


(9%) 


2 


16 


16 


11 


43 




(32%) 


(34%) 


(2i%) 


(29%) 


3 


9 


9 


9 


27 




(18%) 


(19%) 


(18%) 


(18%) 


4 


6 




3 


16 




(12%) 




(6%) 


(11%) 


5 


16 


9 


24 


49 




(32%) 


{19%) 


(47%) 


(33%) 


Note DW = 


"The Dollar's Worth" 


AI = "Thc Aztec Idol" 


RUN='*Thc Runaway " 
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author's writing style. As shown in the example below and as contended by Rosenblatt 
(1982), many of the analyses of the literary woxics tended to be shallow responses, 

I didn't like the story at all. The story was too confusing. The story didn't tell 
anything much about the characters. The story didn't shai« the feelings of the charac- 
ters. The story was quite boring and I didn't like it. The story didn't explain any- 
thing—never gof to the point. When people write about stories they want to know a 
little about the characters and the story. 

Martha— **The Aztec Idol" 

However, not all responses written from an efferent stance were superficial. Some 
students searched the stories in an attempt to deieiTnine the theme or what the author 
was trying to say In the following rcbponse to the story, **The Runaway," Victoria 
gn^pples with that very question. 

The Runaway was a story that I really didn't understand. I have my own conclu- 
sion about what it meaiit b- 1 1 don't th, the author's idea is the same as what I 
think. 

I think the author is trying to say (this is my opinion) that home is the best place 
to Se And that just because things may not go your way or your parents are pressuring 
you That your home is the best. Just because things look good on the outside doesn't 
mean they're good on the inside. 

This girl Marcie, thought her friend was so lucky, and that her mother didn't 
always bug her. But once she went over and found out how it really was she knew 
that a family's true love is always best. So in this story it was probably made for 
someone who wants to run away. To try and warn them. Because 5omeone else has 
always got family problems worse than yours. 

This may be what the author had in mind, but it is kind of confusing unless you 
really sit down and think about it for a while. 

I think someone who is expenencing problems would enjov And understand better 
than I do. 

Rosenblatt (1978) has stressed that often readers fluctuate in their reading between 
an efferent and ^n aesthetic stance, such was also the case in 18% of the total responses 
in which no primary stance (rating 3) could be determined. In many cases, brevity 
made classification of a primary st*.nce difficult, while in othei^ (as found in the 
example below) definite efferent and aesthetic elements were mangled in the response. 

This story was very good. The author (H .ma Werner) did a very good job in 
giving the characters* personality. Just by rei»ding that story I hate Mr. Watts too. 
The only thing this story was lacking was a good description of this place. I pictured 
it out in the country where there isn't much traffic and there aren't many stores. But 
I don't know For all I know it could be in New York City. (Except for when it said 
Mr Watts went putting along the street at 10 mph.) Other than that, the story was 
excellent. 

Jim— **The Dollar's Worth" 

in his response, Jim relates an effeient analysis of the character portrayal and e 
description of ric setting in the story, **Tht Dollar's Worth." He substantiates nis 
evaluative statements by giving us a glimpse of his evocation of the work, the images 
and feelings which emerged as he pictured the story experience in his mind. Jim's 
response serves as a reminder that the stance in the icported response may or may not 
be consistent with the stance taken during the actual reading event. Jim seems to be 
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writing an efferent analysis of the story, based on a very aesthetic reading of the 
literary work. 

Of the total responses, 44% fell at the aesthetic end of the contiimum (ratings 4 
and 5), with 33% exhibiting the most aesthetic stance (rating 5). Although all of the 
most aesthetic responses focused on relating the Uved-through experience of tlie stories 
and the emotions, images, ideas, and associations which were called to mind during 
the reading and reliving of the stor> event, the responses themselves were as varied 
and unique as the individual children who wrote th'jm. Tne responses below illustrate 
some cf the elements which were found in tlie primarily aesthetic respv^nses: imaging 
and picUiring, relating associations and feelings evoked; and extending, hypothesizing, 
and retrospecting. 

Imaging and picturing. Aesthetic responses often include a description of a visual 
image the reader pictured as reading or an account of how the reader imagines it 
would feel to be one of tiie characters. Some subjects ' 1 ntify w-th characters a great 
deal, as found in the responses of one subject, Amy. In her reoponses t' Jl three 
stones, Amy chose to create her own literary works using the voice of t^e character 
in the slt^. The poem below was written in response to "The Dollar* Worth," a 
story of a young girl who encounters prejudice while working at a gas -cation 

The penny-pinching ol^^ man in the beat-up old car, 
Ehives »n, for his dollar's worth of gas. 
His is cold, and mean, 

And his mouth is set in it*s downtumed frown 

In disgust, I watch as his wrinkled old finger points. 

His eyes watching me, every step I take. 

I grew to hate him. 

And dread the days he*d come 

But I learned that he had no-one. 

Almost no-one. 

And he insulted me, simply in a gesture of time gone by, 

and his forgotten past. 

He will be back tomorrow. 

In 1.15 beat-up old car, 

Watching me like a hawk, 

Pointing, frowning. 

Shooting Insults, 

And I will give him, his dollars 

worth of gas. 

Am>*s re^ponhe illuhtrates the po^^ibihtiej* for imaginative reading and responding 
when students focus on living through the story experience. Her identification with 
the stor> charactei, Tnsh, resulted m her assuming Trish's role and feeling Trish's 
icehngb Other students identified with story characters also, but concentrated more 
on bituations from their own lives which were similar to those experienced by the 
characters. 

Relating associations and feelings evoked. **The Runaway'* tells the story of a 
young girl who feels smothered b> her parents' love and runs away to a friend's 
house, only to find that grass is not always greener on the other side Forty-seven 
percent of the eighth-grade responses to this j»tory were written from the most aesthetic 
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stance (as compared to 19% of the responses to •'The Aztec IdoV and 32% of the 
responses to ••Tlie DoUar's Worth**). The subject matter of this story seemed to 
encourage whai Cochran-Smith (1984) calls life-to-text connections, in that many of 
the subjects related their own problems, or their fantasies about or experiences with 
running away, as illustrated in the responses below, 

I would like to be able to have a family who cares about me, and we could never 
be split up. £rid could talk out our family problems, and that I could always go 
somewhere called home, I feci sorry for Marcie that her and her mother couldn't 
work things out. Sometimes I think about ways I could runaway and how things 
would be for me like Marcic. 

David 

It »vas kinHa of instering. I mean it was also stupid. I would have killed anybody 
if they bit me on the leg for no reason. And that chick is going to cry when she runs 
away! When 1 ran I was happy. Pluse going over to a friends house. NO WAY! Man 
ain't gonna help yo out none. Pluse She don't know what trouble is, 1 been living 
away from my house for S'/j year. For running. ..eal^ng, doing drr-^s. tresspassing, 
and vandalizing. She had no leason to go away from home. It was not realistic in 
some ways. Well there you have it. The End, 

Stan 

For these students, the story hit close to home and they were able lo relate definite 
associations which came to mind during reading. For David, the story offered a picture 
of a caring family life which he wished he could share. He saw the stoiy as realistic, 
although different from his own experience. Stan, while giving evidence of an aes- 
thetic experience by his willingness to relate the ideas and feelings which came to 
mind as he read, eventually rejected the reality of the ^tc y world because d aid not 
conform to his own experience. 

Hypothesizing, extending, and retrospecting. Some students, responding from 
the primarily aesthetic stance, extended the story line by hypothesizing background 
inf nation or by continuing the stories to their own end. Others mused over what 
they were thinking as they read the story. In the following response to •'The Dollar's 
Worth/ • Victoria explains a character's behavior by imagining what previous life 
experiences might have resulted in him being the way he was. 

This was a good story. It showed two different sides of people. It showed jow 
the man really feU and how he had to act. Some people don't underst^jid these "twu 
sides You don't really have to know someone, just look at how they act. If someone 
acts hyper or shows off. they may not be doing it just because they want to. but 
probably because they want someone's attention. 

This man in the story. Mr. Watts, probably wasn't really a mean man. he just 
wanted someone to talk to or he was just defending himself so people wouldn't feel 
sorry for him Maybe he didn't want anyone to know he was poor and lived with his 
sister because he might have felt ashamed. 

He also might not really have been prejudice against girls, but maybe something 
bad happened, that a girl to him. He might have even wanted to marry some girl 
and iiic/ wouldn't. 

But you can't really be angry with people like that, because if you are a person 
you should know how people act. 

Victoria 

Victoria has taken advantage of what l5er ( 1980) calls the gaps in the text, filling 
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in the unknown histoiy of a character to rationalize his behavior In the next response 
to ''The Aztec Idol," a story about two young boys who are conned by an old 
fisherman when they agree to buy a "secret" from him. Herbert goes beyond extend- 
ing the story. Imagining himself in the boys' shoes, he reconstructs the personality 
and motivations of the old fisherman, remaking the character into one that he himself 
would have believed in and liked. 

If the man was as much as a jerk as the man in this stoiy aid if the secrets were 
so dumb I wouldn't have bought one. That man was so conceited and concerned 
about himself that I hated him. You could tell from the beginmng by the way he 
talked about welfare, it was the way he said it and what he said about it that made 
you know he was a jerk. A friendly old guy who enjoyed kids might have had a 
different approach for selling a secret. He would have been nicer and lore interesting. 
Like uix old man wiio loves to sec kids steal peaches off his tree oecause he likes 
seeing the kids so joyful ard right when the kids got just one peach he runs out of 
his house ind shouts, '*You rotten little brats! V\\ get you for this!" Even though he 
really doesn't mean it, he just likes to give the kids a good I -ne ^nd make them feel 
important. 

Like Amy who responded through poetry, Herbert i-^clud^d a creation of a new 
literary work, a vignette, as he constructed meaning from ' literary experience As 
well as dealing original narrative forms, some students responding from the aesthetic 
stance referred to stories they had previously read or viewed. 

I think one part of the story goes aiong with the movie with Julie Andrews in 
It. I also think Marcic should (take] advantage of her parents "loving care " And get 
nd of that fnend Hilda. I think that for an occr.pation she ought to go into poetry if 
she would jui^t try and except ner parents "Loving Care*' her life would be alot easier 

Arthur 

Arthur's reference to <x Julie Andrews* movie gives an indication that he has made 
an intertextual connection ai> he r ad, but because he doesn't elabon.te we p'e left 
wondering how or if the conncctio, ..fluenced the meaning he made from his evoca- 
tion of "The Runaway. * 

Stance and Level of Personal Understanding 

To determine the relationship between stance and level of understanding, separate 
analyses of variances (ANO As) were conducted for each s*ory. For the purpose of 
the ANO\ As the vanabie stance was treated ?s an independent variable and converted 
to a three-level rating. (I) mostly or primarily etferent, (2) element!. 3f both efferent 
and aesthetic, and (3) mostly or primarily aesthetic. Separate analyses of variance 
revealed stance to significantly affect the level of understanding reached for all three 
stones. Table 4 provides a summary of the ANOVA statistics and Table 5 lists the 
means and standard errors for each story and the post-hoc analyses For all tliree 
stones, subjects fucucing on the aesthetic stance were significantly more likely to 
mterprct story events, to apply i>tory events to life, and to draw generalizations about 
the world. 

The relationship between stance and level of understanding proved to be fairiy 
consistent across texts. For all stones, subjects who focused on the livcd-througti 
^''-encnce of the story had a significantly higher mean level of understanding than 
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Table 4 



Summary ofANOVA Results for 


Each Story 




Soim:e 


df 


MS 


F 


Stance 
Error 


2 
47 


••The Dollar's Worth" ( 50) 
4.418 
.698 


6.33** 


Stance 
Error 


2 
44 


••The Aztec Idor* (n==47) 
4.450 
1.184 


3.76* 


Stance 
Error 


2 
48 


**The Runaway (n = 51) 
7.301 
,866 


3,43*«» 



Nose, Differences in n across stories due to subject absenteeism 
V<.05. ••p< 01. •••p< 001. 



subjects who responded with no single primary stance. The aesthetic responses weit 
also higher in level of understanding than the efferent responses and these differences 
were significant for two of the three stores. These findings indicate that the relation- 
ship between stance and level of understanding is not text specific. 



CONCLUSIONS 

The results of this study arc significant in that they provide inrormation as to the 
range and complexity of stances found in eighth-graders' responses and investigate 
the relationship between stance and level of understanding using junior higli school 



Table 5 



Means and Standard Errors for Level of Under standing by Stance for 


Each Story 


Stance Level 


n 


M 


Std. Em)r 


J 




**The Dollar's Worth" 




19 


2 


.196 


2 


9 


L56, 


.278 


3 


22 


2.68b 


.178 


1 




**Thc Aztec IdoP* 




22 


1.68, 


.232 


2 


9 


L78. 


.363 


3 


j6 


2.63b 


.272 






**The Runaway** 




I 


15 


2.00, 


.240 


2 


9 


2.11. 


.310 


3 


27 


3. lib 


.179 



Note, Means with different subscnpts differ significantly at p<,OS, 
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subjects. While the results of stu-'.ies analyzing written responses are limited since a 
subject's reported response (and the identifiable stance and level of understanding 
therein) may not reflect the extent of his or her reading expcr>,nce, the following 
conclusions are suggested. 

Although the largest percentage of the total responses were written from the most 
aesthetic stance v33%), in view of the fact that the aesthetic stance is the focus deemed 
appropriate for the reading of literature (Rosenblatt, 1985) this seems regretfully low 
The aesthetic stance, focusing on the evocation of the literary work, was associated 
with imagmative and creative responses where students found the literacy experience 
meaningful and relevant. If teachers intend literature to offer unique experiences 
through which students can live, find pleasure, and reach understandings about them- 
selves and the world, the aesthetic stance needs to be supported and encouraged, 

When students are asked to take an efferent approach to literature, for example 
in learning about liteiary elements such as plot, character development, and so forth, 
they should examine these elements in light of an original aesthetic experience of the 
hierary work. Rosenblatt (197S) has underscored the importance cf the reader involved 
in analyzmg literature to . . keep his sense of . . . (his personal cvocationl as vividly 
and fully in mind as possible" (p. 174). This is substantiated by the shallowness and 
analyiical distance found in many of the responses written from the efferent stance in 
this study. In conu^st, some of the responses at stance rating 3, which mingled an 
efferent analysis of the work with reports of the richness of the lived-lhrough experi- 
ence 01 even the lack of such an experience, were much more sophisticated and 
meaningful. 

W hen examining the relationship between stance and level of personal understand 
ing, responses wntten from the aesthetic stance were associated with significantly 
higher levels of understanding. In terms of the classroom these findings underscore 
the importance of fostenng the aesthetic stance when students respond to literature 
When teachers use ping-pong questioning techniques, where students parrot back 
responses to questions listed in the teacher's manual, students may assume the only 
appropnate focus when reading literature is to analyze the selection and retain impor- 
tant information. Although teachers ma> use such methods in an attempt to extend 
literal and inferennal comprehension and to develop anal>tic J thinking skiMs, inviting 
students to fully relive the liierar> experience could lead them to greater heights of 
understanding. 

That the results were significant across story selections indicates that stance is a 
tdctor affecting response to literature regardless of literar> text While individual texts 
may vary in their potential for encouraging the aesthetic stance with certain age 
groups ifor example, the ^lory The Runaway" elicited a laigc percentage of aesthetic 
icspunses focusing un the cighlh-graders' associations with their life cxperienres). the 
occurrence of higher levels of pcrj>onal understanding in res^>onses written from the 
aesthetic stance was con^sieni across all three realistic short :torics Consequently 
regardless of the literary works comprising the curriculum, teachers who want to 
encourage readers to find personal meaning in '* ^raiure should consider aesthetic 
teaching strategies which promote and sUengihen st, Jems' indi^ iual evocations 
Such strategies would ideally (a) invite opt. .^ponses. (b) give students time to 
respond, (c) provide opportunity to talk, (d) encourage personal and iniertcxiual con- 
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nections, and (c) recognize and encourage the focus Oi . *«n:ion on the lived-through 
experience of the literary evocation. 

This research provides empirical support for use of the aesthetic stance, which 
has long been encouraged in both theoretical and practical essays. Additional research 
is needed not only on the stance taken in children's responses, but also on the reader's 
stance during the acmal reading event, using techniques such as protocol analysis. 
The stance children take in their response to informational texts as opposed to Ktcrary 
worics is another area which needs investigation as well. By undcrstiinding hbw^chil- 
dren focus their attention when reading and responding, we. can aid them not oidy in 
the productive readbg of all texts, but also in discovery of how to live, through, 
relate to, and learn from the limidess supply of worlds found in literature. 
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JOINING THE DEBATE: RESEARCHERS AND READING 
EDUCATION CURRICULUM 



Patrick Shannon 

Perm State University 

Literacy has long been considered a precondition of active citizenship in America. 
A hterate populace wc Jid examine and discuss the issues of the day to make informed 
decisions concerning thtir future and that of this democracy. From Thomas Jefferson's 
Bill for the More General Diffus on of Knowledge (1787) to Joseph Mayer Rice's 
Survey of the Public School System of the United States (1893) to the recent spate of 
reports on the state of American schools (e.g., A Nation at Risk, 1983), literacy 
mstniction has figured prominently in ihe curricula for public schools and has been 
the object of more study than any other school subject (Wemtraub, 1982). Despite 
this attention, many argue that typical literacy lessons remain inadequate for preparing 
literate citizens who are able to meet the rapidly accelerating social, political, and 
industrial demands on an individual's literacy. 

Although most agree that some change is necessary, there is much less agreement 
concerning what those changes should be and just whose conception of literacy and 
instruction should be validated at school Many educational historians and philoso- 
phers (e.g., Cremin, 1961, Feinberg & Soltis, 1985; Kliebard, 1986; Prakash & Waks, 
1985) agree that four interest groups continue to influence the American curriculum 
Tianslated for literacy education, these groups include cultural literacy supporters, 
whole language proponents, teacher and school effectiveness enthusiasts, and critical 
literacy advocates. Each grc ^ bases its definitions and claims for its position on 
different sets of epistemological and pedagogical assumptions, and each offers a differ- 
ent future for schools and society. Knowledge of these differing assumptions and 
histones equips the individual to articulate his or her position more clearly, to see 
connections between and among apparently disparate events and statements, and to 
contribute more constructively to the debate by mediating between and among groups 
(Mitchell & Green, 19 .o). In this paper, I attempt to delineate the positions, histories, 
and potential fuUires of each group to shed light on the debate over literacy education 
in Amencan schools and to report on a stud^ ^ *wdding researchers' knowledge '>f 
same. 

CuKural literacy supporters (e,g,, Bennett, Bloom, and Hirsch) share assumptions 
with gencralists often called ''rationalists" (Prakash & Waks, 1985) or **humanists" 
(Khebard, 1986). Within this position, literacy instruction should be organized accord- 
ing to the idea that schools' primary purpose is to develop smdents' intellect and their 
understanding of the best uf the past through initiation into the world of high culture 
and academic disciplines. It is a conserving, not necessarily a conservative, approach 
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to the literacy curriculuin. In its strongest version (e.g., Peters, 1965), this group 
begins from the premise that "children start off in the position of barbanan^ outside 
the gates of the citadel of learning [school],** (p. 271) and the job of schooling is to 
make them rational human beings through the study of the classic literature of each 
discipline to devebp students* "mind** in terms of factual knowledge and dl^iplined 
vision ("to think historically, not just know some history,** p, 278). 

Accordingly, rules of phonics and grammar are to be studied, not only for the 
linguistic benefits, but also because they help train students* analytic skills. Literal^ 
works of art should be studied to improve students* moral character and to initiate 
them into the traditions of Western Civilization. This position was the curriculum in 
American elementary and secondary schools until the early 20th century. Early chal- 
lenges :x> its relevance were met with the Report of the Committee of Fifteen on 
Elementar Education (Harris, 1895). During the 1950s, the position (e.g., Bester's 
(1953] Educational Wasteland) was used to attack progressive educauou m American 
schools, and recently the position has enjoyed much attenv^^n through the work of 
Adler (1984) and Honig (1988). 

Whole language proponents (e g., Goodman, Harste, and Graves) shai« most 
assumptions with "self-actualizationist^'* (Prakash & Waks, 1985) or "development- 
alists** (Kliebard, 1986) who have A least a 100-year history of challenging the 
traditional cultural !iterac> position. Beginning from a more optimistic view of human 
nature popularized b> Rousseau (1762) in Emile, the group reverses the cultural liter- 
acy basic assumption— society corrupts childhood innocence, moving children away 
from their basic goodness— rather than civilizing them as the cultural literacy advo- 
cates insist Consequently, literacy curricula should be organized around the child 5 
natural development and struggle for self-knowledge and authenUcity. Both teachers' 
and students* subjectivities become the criteria agains: which the cuinculum is devel- 
oped and the success of tlie program is judged. 

That is, lessons to develop self-expression and communicative use of language 
move language from being an object of stud> in elementary schools to becoming a 
tool for students* learning about themseWes and what interests them. Started by 
G Stanley Hall (1883) and Francis Parker (1883), furthered by William Kilpatnck*s 
Project Method (1918) and the Bureau for Educational Expenments, and formalized 
by pr<-v incial and national departments of education in other English speaking coun- 
triev the whole language position enjoys a widespread revival from the child centered 
days of progressive education. 

Teacher and school effectiveness enthusiasts (e.g., Anderson, Pearson, and Beck) 
share assumptions with groups generally labeled "technicar* (Prakash & Waks, 1985} 
or "social efficiency educaton> * (Kliebard, 1986). Following E. L. Thomdike*s lead, 
♦hi^ group maintains that the literac) curriculum should be organized througH scientific 
experimentation concerning which elements of the reading process arc most important, 
in what order the elements should be taught, which teaching methods yield the greatest 
amounts of learning in the least amount of time, and what matenals are necessary to 
coordinate the^ scientifically induced parts of literacy lessons. Based on pnr:iplcs 
^f »Cl•^*if c management from industry and research summarized by Hucy (1908) and 
Gray (I^i*?), th:> position has dominated American education since the fourth report 
of the Commir-^cc on the Economy of Time in Education (Horn, 1919). 
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Rejecting cultural literacy supporters' concern for the tradition and whrle lan- 
guage proponents' interest in the subjective, this group bases its woric on positivists' 
assumptions about reality and human nature. Of primary concern are the effects of 
expenmentaUon and the standardization of instrucuonal practice as expressed in the 
concluding statement of Becoming a Nation of Readers (Anderson, Hicbert, Scott, & 
Wilkerson, 1985). "America will become a nation of readers when verified practices 
of the best teachers in the best schools ::an be introduced throughout the ountry" 
(p. 120). 

Critical literac) advocates {e,g,, Berthoff, Shor, and Gwux) share assumptions 
generally ^ith gz^nips suggesting schooling for **social responsibility" (Prakash & 
Waks, 1985) and "social meliorism" (Kliebard, 1986). This group promotes school 
and literacy curricula which would help students to ide:.ufy, understand, and oppose 
unjust relations and conditions which originate, promote, or rr^aintain ineq'iality among 
citizens. Relying on L. F. Ward's (1883) rejection of social Darwuiism as an unscien- 
tific justification of social oppression and his assumption that schr^ling and literacy 
were the only ways to redistribute cultural capital equally among citizens, this group 
suggested that literacy and language become social tools with which student? cone 
to understand them:>elves — their history and culture, to dc*;ne 'heir relationship with 
the larger social, political, and economic structure, and to act on iheir new knowledge 
to work toward social justice. Championed early by the members of the Educatior^ 
Frontier, they reject the gu^^e of poiitical "neuU^ity [of the other positions] witli 
respect to the g^eat i sues, which agitate society because it is practically tantamount 
to i^iving support to the most powerful for^Co engaged in the contest" (Count,, 1932, 
p. 263). 

As with the whole language position, critical literacy advocates propose be inci- 
dent J study of one's language unless that language becomes a social marker %r 
discrimination ^Elsasser & Irvine, 1987). Under those circumstances then the dis- 
course ihould be stuvi^e! dircLlIv to show its valr*^ and logic. The crid'^al literacy 
advocates s^^k a literacy curriculum that will enable students to use literacy as a tool 
for understanding then own histones and culture, their connections to the current 
social structure, and their abilities to act based on their new knowledge. 

B> examir».ig the histones and basic assumptions &f the four groups negotiating 
for control over literacy curricula m America, reading researchers can better under 
stand the context in which teachers and they woric. To determine whether reading 
re^earLhers possess 5uch knowledge, 1 sent a 16- item questionnaire to a random sample 
i>l reading researchers. The result, were ^jui'e surprising. Very few reading researchers 
displayed a gra^p of either the history or the theoretical links within the four positions 
on literacy eduCuJon. 



^;F^HODs 



Subjects 

One hu.Jred and twenty reading --searchers (20% of the total) were randomly 
:ted froiM the u..ectory of the 1988 National Reading Conference Prcgram .-^s the 
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university or college in thi Unit^ StaS °' ' 

Materials 

A I6-itsm questionnaire was mailed to each of the researcher.; Th^ if^mc • . ^ ^ 
progenitors (e.g.. William Toney Harris. G StanlerS^ F I . u 

F D Hin".K I o Educatiom-i Frontier), and modem advocates (c e 

fc. D. Hirsch. Jerome Harste. Richard C. Anderson and In, <5hnr> J"""^'" 

Procedures and Data Ar -hsis 

11 ail tour Items \n a ere up were connerfAW -> ;f •u,.^ <»Mg3iea 

were sco^^ according to the descriptirs offer^ by " J„ld ^ 

group and ny assessment of modem advocates. ' ^ ''''' 
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RESULTS 

Sixt> percent of the subjects (71 reading researchers) responded to the question- 
naire. No one completed all 16 items, although each item had at least two respondents 
who identified it correctly. Total s/ores ranged froir. 3 to 13 with a mean of 5.3 
(SD I 68). Respondents identified items from the teacher and school effectiveness 
expenmentalist position (scores ranged from 2 to 4 with a mean of 3 34) more often 
than they identified any of the others: cultural literacy (ranged from 1 to 4 with a 
mean of 1 .6), whole language (ranged from 0 to 4 with a mean of 1 .3), and critical 
literacy (ranged from to 4 with a mean of 1.3). 'lie modem advocates were the 
most often identified and ^ften the only ones identified /or a particular group. The 
most common response patt.m (19 respondents) identified only the modem advocates 
&nd E. L. Thomdike. 

Total scores for the connei tions ranged from 0 to 7 with a mean of 2.4 {SD 1 .4). 
The most common response pdttem (43 respondents) linked Richard Anderson with 
E. L. ThorrJike as psychologists interested in the scientific study of reading and 
Jerome Harste and The Project Method suggesting that Harst; advocates projects 
and theme lessons. Onl> the effectiveness/experimentalist position was connect^ 
completely (by twc respondents only). Scores for the effectiveness/experimentalist 
position ranged from 0 to 3 with a mean of 1 .7. Based ahnost totally on the connection 
of Harste with The Project Method, the whole language position scores ranged from 
0 to 2 with a mean of 1.2. Only a few connections were made in the cultural literacy 
position (scores ranged from 0 to ^ . '*h a mean of .4^ and only two connections were 
made in the cntical literacy position vi>cores ranged from 0 to 1 with a mean of 1) 
In short, few respondents were able to link the present with the past theoretically 



DISCUSSION 

Although there are many limitations in this brief study (e.g., identification of 
Items as an indication of knowledge of history, NRC membership as representative 
of the reading research community in general, links among historical item^ as a 
measure of theoretical knowledge), the results of the ^ddy suggest *Jwt r'^ding re- 
searchers do not possess well-developed underetandings the historie5 Ad philoso- 
phies, which underlie the four ^siii^ns in the current debate concerning literacy educa- 
tion. Reading researchers' responses lie in stark contrast to those of iO curriculum 
i>peciahbi5 from universities surrounding my instu-»-on whose total scores ranged from 
10 to 16 w-*th a mean of 12.4 (SD .8) for the historical items and from 7 to 12 
with d mean of 8.8 (SD 1.4) for the theoretical links. Reading researchers' lopsided 
performa.icc with iii* emphasis un the effectiveness/expeiimentalist position suggests 
a limited rule withm the current debate over literacy education, one more along the 
hnes of Guthne's (1987) policy dnven research than Mitchell and Green's (1986) 
central role of mediator. 

Of course, reading researchers' preference for the efrectivcness/experimentalist 
position is understandable since it has been the dominant one in public schools and 
univers'ties d \nng most of this century. However, not having familiarity with the 
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histories of reading education leaves reading researchers trapped in a present in which 
^hey must reinvent the rationales and philosophies for various counter proposals con- 
cerning what should or should not be happening during reading lessons acd at schools, 
And they are easily fooled. For example, effectiveness/experimentalist reading re- 
searchers who supported Bennett's What Works (1985) did not recognize that his use 
of science turthered his cultural literacy philosophy rather than their own position (see 
Glass, 1987). That is, these researchers supported a document and pojition that works 
against their expresa »d position. As a counterexample, note former Secretary of Edu- 
cation Bennett's lack of enthusiasm for the effectiveness/experimentalist's Becoming 
a Nation of Readers. 

The lack of historical and theoretical knowledge of the four alternative positions 
impedes reading researchers' abilities to recognize similarities among apparently dis- 
parate studies, events, and rhetoric. A case in point may be reading researchers' 
abstract criticism of cultu: ' literacy as an attempt to homogenize American cultwc 
and literacy tastes while t^ j perpetuate a type of cultural literacy among the members 
of the reading research community. Although reading researchers often claim diversity 
witj)if their field of study, theu- foremost journals publish almooi exclusively research 
from one paradigm of educational science (Shannon, 1989), their state of the art 
descriptions are base<I on the same type of acearch (e.g.. Becoming a Nation of 
Readers), and even both positions in their great debate argue from that research base 
(see, e g Chall and Carbo in many issues of the 1989 Phi Delta Kapp. i). There 
appears to he an unacknowledged literary canon for literacy education among readmg 
researchers, one comprised ahnost entirely upon the effectiveness/ experimentalist po- 
sition If the results of this study are representative, this canon may be unacknowl- 
edged simpl) because it is unrecognized by a community with historical amnesia. 

K reading researchers seek to play a central role ii the largely political debate 
concerning literacy education in America, they might stari with analyses of the histor- 
ies of reading education and the philosophical links betwetn the past and the present 
wh!:li lies outside the dominant position in the rei*ding researcher community. To fail 
to 00 so may relegate reading researchers to a pract^wdl irrelevance in the eyes of 
policymakers, teachers, and the public. 
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The 1981 Delegates Assembly of the International Reading Association passed a 
resolution recognizing the importance of understanding the history of our professioa 
and calling for an increase in historical research. Sino* then fhcre have been a few 
summary publications that were designed to chronicle or critique the Nstory of read- 
ing research or instruction (e.g., Moore, Readcice, & Rickelman, 1983; Singer & 
Kingston, 19W; SicJman & ICaesUe, 1987; Venezky, 1984). However, there is still 
much wc iio not know about our own professional roots. 

One observation about reading research that has been gleaned from retrospection 
is its sporadic nature (Venezky, i984). A topic will be investigated strenuously and 
then usurped by a more timely subject such that over time publications on specific 
topics are clustered together. For instance, the changing face of reading research wa«; 
reflected in the pool of manuscripts submitted to the 198b NRC Yearbook and illus- 
trates this clustering pattern. There were approximately 20 manuscripts on writing and 
20 manuscripts involving qualitative analyses. Howeirer, there was only one manu- 
script each on cloze and vocabulary and none on readability or schema theory. It 
appears that many of the "hot" topics of a few years ago, as well as many traditional 
subjects of reading research, simply were not in the manuscript pooL Is this topical 
bunching a superficial bandwagon effer* the result of sampling error, or does it reflect 
an evolution of research priorities and demographic changes in the NRC membership? 
We do not know. What we do know is that as a profession we need more historical 
perspective than we currently have. In our experience it is not unusual for aspiring 
professionals to be largely ignorant of the literature prior to I97C They tend to assume 
that current articles with summarized, homogenized reviews of the past are sufficient= 
"Why should I read these article, by Arthur Gates? Anything of consequence he had 
to say is common knowledge now, so why go wading through all that boring 1920s 
yivhc!'' (unidentified doctoral student). We believe that a knowledge of the past is 
fundamental to meeting current and future societal needs. 

Given the Yearbook's provocative and trend-predict.* /e nature, it occurred to us 
that the NRC membership would be well served by a permanent database of the NRC 
Yearbooks. Our objective, therefore, was to make the past of our organization more 
awvwssible by creating a database designed to answer the following types of questions 
ttjth respect to the National Reading Conference: (a) What major topics have emerged 
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in aading research in the past 37 years? (b) What is the publication stability of each 
topic over tip;e, for example, the cloze procedure? (c) How have research orioritics 
changed over the decades? (d) When did naturalistic analyses first appear in 'the NRC 
Yearbooks': Who was the author of the first one? (e) What manuscripts on the topic 
of text structure, for example, have been published in all of the Yearbooksl 



METHOD 

Materials 

PC-File: Version 5,0 (Button, 1990) was the database management system se- 
lected for this project. This software program operates witii IBM vompatible personal 
computers and is capable of performing complex seairhes with large databases. The 
sources of data were all manuscripts published in all 37 volumes of the NRC Yearbook 
(1952-1988) with the exception of 1952 and 1953, which we have been unable to 
obtain even through intcrlibrary loan. Excluded from the database were intnxiuctions 
to symposia and abstracts published in lieu of fiill articles. 

Procedure 

The basic frameworic for topic descriptors evolved from an examination of: (a) 
the categorization scheme used in the Summary of ' ^stigations Relating to Reading 
(Weintraab, 1989). and (b) descriptors used to he.^ editors identify reviewers* areas 
of expertise for Reading Research Quarterly and Journal of Reading Behavior. These 
topic descriptors were subcategori^ied under the following four major categories: 

1 Sociology: The primary focus of the article dealt with cultural influences, censor- 
ship, power of the mass media, political implications of literacy, and other issues 
of power and authority or societal change. 

2 Psychology: The primary focus of the anicle was in the traditional educational 
psychology mode of theoretical and/or empirical explorations of issues in cognition 
and learning. 

^ Physiology: The primary focus of the article was on biological, genetic, or other 
physical aspects of literacy, (e g., visual impairments, brain mapping, eye move- 
ment studies, etc.). 

4 Pedagogy The primary focus of the article was on program descriptions, explana- 
tions of classroom procedures, or studies with an actual instructional component. 

Because the Yearbooks contain over 1,300 manuscripts, no one, all inclusive set 
of topic descriptors could be agreed upon in advance without forcing manuscripts into 
potentially inappropriate categories. We also wan^xl to use the authors' tcimmology 
of the day (e g., the use of retarded readers in early literature versus our current use 
of remedial readers). For these reasons we began with a common set of about 100 
topics and then adopted new topics as the review process progressed. 

A woricshect was developed which included the following: (a) volume and pages, 
(b) space for up to five authors, (c) the category, (d) space for up to three topics, (e) 
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space for up to three sets of subjects, (f ) space for up to three kinds of materials, (g) 
space for two kinds of analyses, (h) the date, an^ (i) the title The worksheet informa- 
tion comprised the data. 

Training for the analysis of NRC Yearbook manuscripts for the four evalualors 
involvea 10 Yearbooks which spanned the years 1954 to IS 38. This was done deliber- 
ately to acquaint the evaluators with the terminology used in early Yearbooks as well 
as the expected diversity and potential complexity of manuscripts in more recent 
volumes. The mean percr ^ge of agreement between pairs of evaluators was 86%, 
and differences in judgments were resolved in conference. Each evaluator was then 
randomly assigned to one of the first four Yearbooks, That assignment order w is 
maintained as the remaining 36 Yearbooks were then numerically assigned. Thus, 
each evaluator analy^'id 10 Yearbooks, 

The following general rules were used in the evaluation of manuscripts: 

1. Categories— only one category could be selected, and one had to be selected. 

2. Topics — the author defined the topic, as stated previously; if the author failed to 
specify a topic, one from our list was used or, if necessary, created. 

5. Subjects — primary school was defined as K-3, middle school as 4-8, and high 
school as 9-12; if there were more than three sets of subjects, those that best 
characterized the study were used; if the article was simply a discUu^^'^n or descrip- 
tion, subjects were not listed, but rather, this information was placed imder topics. 

4, Mater ials—or^^.y materials most pertinent to the study were listed; however, this 
grouping still proved the most unwieldy because of the idiosyncratic naUiie of 
experimental materials used. 

5. Analyses— hVssiAzxd current statistical design, and paradigm terminology were used 
in lieu of any author terms. 

Fma"y, lo avoid trivializing the procedure, topic descriptors were a^-igned only when 
the evaluator believed them to be important in characterizing the manuscript There- 
fore, some manuscripts were assignul three topic descriptors while others were as- 
signed two or one. 

The initial analysis resulted in a database of 557 unique topic descriptors. Some 
of the more unusual topics included, cohesive harmony analysis, communism, heart 
rate, hypnosis. Vcmel distance theory, racial stereotypes, and syzygy . We also discov- 
ered that in ^. " our efforts to standardize the review process each of the reviewers 
demonstrateu ^^>ncractes which caused artificial lustering of topics in certain vol- 
umes. To make the database more consistent, we collapsed semantically similar cate- 
gories and eliminated most of the topic descriptors that were used fewer than three 
times. Each volume was then reassigned to a pair of reviewers who reexamined each 
article and agreed upon its classification. 

RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 

The database consists of 1369 records, ou. for each article The following record, 
Harry Singer's first Yearbook article, is typicfil: 
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1954 



1959 



1964 



1969 



1974 



1979 



1984 



1988 



ANOVA/ANCOVA 



Ethnographic/Qualitative/Doscriptive 

Figure 1 Percentage of articles per volume year reporting analysis of variance proce- 
dures and percentage reporting qualitative tcclmiqucs. 



Record ^247 

volume: 14, 41-56 

date: 1965 
author I: Singer, H, 
category: Psych 
topic I: ubstrata-factor theory 
topic 2: theoretical models 
f topic 3: intelligence 

?t analysis 1: theoretical 

I Substrata-factor patterns accompanying dcvelopnvent in power of lead- 

; ing, elementary through college levei 

I The percentage of articles that fell mto the major categories were as follows. 59% 
t psychology, 33% pedagogy, 6% physiology, and 2% sociology. There were 220 
^1 different topical descriptors (e.g., comprehension, gain scoijs, story grammar, col- 
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1954 1959 1964 1969 1974 1979 1984 1988 



Adult Reading ■ 
Ea^rgcnt Literacy/Beginning Readincr 

Figure 2, Pe.xentage of articles per volume year devoted to adult reading and percent- 
age devoted to emergent literacy or beginning reading. 



lege reading) and 31 different analysis descriptors (e.g., ethnography, historical, 
MANOVA, review of literature). 

There arc tens of thou^jands of possible search combinations, and a comprehensive 
analysis of the Yearbooks is beyond the scope of this article. However, we can illus- 
trate the search capabilities of the database. Figure 1 shows (a) the percentage of 
articl js in each Yearbook using ANOVA or ANCOVA techniques, and (b) the percent- 
age using qualitative methods. We chose to use percentages wohcr than achial numbers 
of articles because the number of manuscripts in ^\4 Yecarbopks \znts from a low of 
14 articles in 1958 to a high of 79 articles in 1970, one of three iouble voluine years. 
The first ai-hor to report analysis of variance techniques m lixt Yearbook was McEkm- 
ald (l9' xrentz and Coker (1978) were the first authors to report quMitatiye 
technic ture 1 cleariy indicates that, analysis of variance techniques dominated 
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the Yearbooks from the mid 1979s to the mid 1980s and that the decline m rcponed 
ANOVAs since then corresponds with the emergence of qualitative methods. 

Figure 2 contrasts the topic adult reading with the combined topics of emergent 
literacy and beginning reading. Here the c'nta seem to demonstrate the organization's 
waning interest in adult reading and its waxing interest m emergent literacy beginning 
in the 1970s and continuing through the 1980s. 

With PC -File and the current database, users can conduct simple topical searches 
such as those illustrated in Figure 2, It is also posb.tle to request bibliographic infor- 
mation based on any combination of variables. For example, the user could ask for a 
printout of all NRC Yearbook anicles written by a given author on topics X or Z 
between years 1959 and 1974 ^vhcre analysis procedures included ANOVA. 

Our purpose in developing this dalabai« was to provide the NRC membership 
with a means of making the wis^iom of the past more accessible to literacy researchers 
and students in the present It is cur intent to continue refining the database and adding 
to it witli successive Yearbooks. Ir. the meantime the database is available at no cost 
to any NRC member who is willing to send a self-addressed, stamped envelope and 
a formatted, blank, double sided, oouble density diskette to: 
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'(HE CURRICULAR EXPERIENCES OF AT-RISK FIRST 
GRADERS IN PROGRAMS DESIGNED TO PROMOTE SUCCESS 



Melinda Lindsey 

Boise State University 

As defined by Slavin (1989). the term **al risk" refers to students whose LntcUi- 
gencc is within normal limits but who arc failing to achieve the basic skills necessary 
for success in S(.hool and in life. The practical definition includes low-achieving 
students who are eligible for compensatory or special education services. Such stu- 
dents may be served in one of three major types of programs: compensatory or other 
remedi-U programs such as Chapter I, special education programs, and general educa- 
tion programs. 

Slavir. Madden, and Karweit (1989) have identified several themes common 
among e...Jtive programs for at-risk students. First, the quality of programs that are 
implemented matter more than the sctdng in which remedial or spixial education 
services arc provided. Second, pullout programs are often poorly coonSnated with the 
general education programs. Third, effective classroom and pullout programs for at- 
risk students accommodate individual needs while maximiang direct instruction. 
Fourth, teac'iung behaviors associated with outstanding achievcnu i gains for students 
pulled out for special instrutdon tend to be the same as behaviors that arc effective 
with al! students. These behaviors involve active instruction in which the teacher 
transmits the content of lessons, rather than relying worksheets, books, supplemen- 
tal materials, and so forth (C/awford, 1989; Larrivec, 1989). 

The issue oi program coordination merits elaboration. Consistency between gen- 
eral education and special program is often referred *o as congruence. Walp and 
Vvalmsley (1989) identify tlircc types of congruence: procedt^ nstructional, and 
philosophical. Instructional incongruence is frequently observed between general edu- 
cation and special programs. AUington and Johnston (1989) report that conflicts arise 
m several areas. Strategies used to control text difficulty may differ, natural language 
may govern one program and orthographic regularity the other The assumed hierarchy 
of leamrg may conflict when comprehension of whole text is emphasized in one 
setting and decoding is emphasized in the other. Instructional strategies may vary, as 
when learner directed instruction dommatcs one setting and teacher-dirccUw dominates 
the other. Tncse differences often stem frcm philosophical incongruence, reflecting 
differences in beliefs about the nature of reading, reading disabili7, and the roles of 
teachers and students in instniction. 

Few studies have critically examined specific programs as implemented with at- 
nsk, low achieving students, '^jic purpose of this paper is to examine tht .urricular 
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experiences of tl>e low achievers. Of interest is the quality of the programs they 
participated in and the congruence between their classroom and puUout programs. 



METHOD 

Subjects 

The study was conducted in a lower-middle class community located in the Pacific 
Northwest during the spring of 1987. The target classroom was a 6xsUsfkx)nd:^r2a&: 
combination taught Hy Mrs. Starr (a pseudonym). This teacher was higUy regafded. 
in her district as an effective teacher and an instructional leader. She was enthusiastic 
about vhe program she implemented and committed *o making it work. In addition, 
she was particularly interested in its application with . -w-r^^ieving children. She 
requested that at-risk students be assigiwd to her classroom and msisted on reducing 
the time spent by eligible students in puUout programs. 

For this investigation three first graders were nominated as low achievers^by Mrs. 
Starr. John spent the entire instructional day in Mrs. Starr's classroom. Giimy was 
pulled out of the classroom 15 minutes daUy to receive remedial help in reading 
comprehension in the C!hapter I program. Michael was puUed out of tiie classroom 25 
minutes daily to receive help in reading comprehension and word identification strate- 
gies from the special education teacher in a lesourcc room setting. 

Procedures 

The reading programs Implemented for John, Ginny, and Michael were m.esti- 
gated primarily through classroom observation. AU observations were made by the 
lesearcher, who assumed the role of unobtrusive nonparticipant. Informal conversa- 
tions with teachers, summarized in journal entries, provided additional insight into 
itudents* experiences. Children's written wo± was also examined. Notations cbout 
the naf ure of the task and the quality of students' responses were made. 

Each of the three low achievers was observed on a different day. During the 
day's observation the researcher observed aU instructional events thai occurred during 
designated reading periods, in both Mrs. Starr's classroom and puUout programs. A 
protocol was generate^^ on the basis of continuous observation of the actions of the 
student. 

Data Analysis 

The observation notes were reviewed after the completion of the study. Fidelity of 
program implementation was described by comparing recommendations from progiam 
guides with notations relating to instructional events; these comparisons were triangu- 
lated with informal conversations with teachers. Student responses were described by 
comparing notations of students' actions with expected student responses, as outlined 
in program guides. These comparisons were triangulated with notations relating to 
examinations of student woric. Time notations for teacher-student interactions were 
classified as lasting 15 seconds or less, 16 to 30 seconds, 31 seconds to 1 minute, 2 
to 3 minutes, and continuous (sustained interactions lasting more than 3 minute^). 
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Materials 

The Success in Reading and Writing (Success) program. The Success program 
the major basis of instruction in Mrs. Stair*s classroom. Success is an integrated 
reading and language aits instruction progr a m designed for ttudents in kind^garten 
through sixth grades. Key components include use of students* own language and 
everyday reading materials, no ability grouping, and daily composition and recre* 
ational reading. 

The instructional program in first grade (Adams, 1978) consists of five modules, 
each intended to last 30 minutes. Tnree are of interest in this investigation; What 
fellows IS a summary of their intended purposes and expected student responses, along 
with a description of materials observed in use. 

The purpose of the •'Phonics/Spelling'* module is to teach students the "strate^es 
necessar> to decode with compreLension any word in the language they wish to read** 
(Adams, 1978, p. 21). The teacher begins by announcing a focus for the lesson (e.g., 
*'words with sk, two syllables**)- Students arc expected to individually volunteer 
words and sentences containing the focal elements (e.g., "basket**; "Tanmiy went 
skating*'), answer teacher questions about word identification or vocabulary, and 
orally read the resulting chart in unison. Students independentiy copy the chart and/ 
or write their own sentences containing the focal element. At this time the teacher 
circulates and asks individuals to orally read their texts and discusses word identifica- 
tion elements. Michael was pulled out of this component for special services; charts 
produced during observations of John and Ginny illustrate the typical text produced 
by the group: 



"Singing is fun," said S My uncic is funny. 

The movie had a happy ending. K is fiinny. 

Cindi Lauper is a singer. You are running. 

B is mending her sock. Peoj^Ic are digging under the dirt. 

The movie just ended. "Gowns are running," said K- 



I am ready. On Sunday I go to my friend's house and 

give his uncle underdogs on the 
swing. 



The purpose of die "Recreational Reading*' module is "to establish student 
reading for enjoyment, as well as for information" (Adams, ?.978, p. 47). Students 
arc expected to select and silentiy read fiction and nonfiction library-type books, 
without interruption or restriction. During a representative observation of Ginny, stu- 
dents selected class books, comic books (e.g., "Yosemite Sam"), oasal readers, 
magazines (e.g., National Geographic), informational books (e.g., in Ponds and 
Streams), and story books (e.g.. Stone Soup). The program also recommends diat 
teachers schedule approximately six conferences per day witii individual students, 
cycling through everyone m the class at least once a week. The focus of the confer- 
ences at the first-grade level is initially on word identification strategies; later the 
conferences are to involve "sharing" of die books diat die student and teacher arc 
each reading. 

"Patterning,'* a module designed to last die first half of die school year, is 
O .ded primanly to emphasize identical letter combination patterns in various posi- 
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tions in words. The strategy for obtaining instructional material is Ac same as in 
•Tfaonics/SpcUing/' with the exception diat students generate only words, not sen- 
tences. At the time of tht study, this module had been completed and was replaced 
with an alternative reading activity. The time slot is intended by. the program author 
to be used to extend the recreational reading module another 30 minufes. 

PuUout program. Instractional materials and meftods varied ftom child to child. 
Ginny was expected to read words and sentences orally^ rniktworksbe^.ans^ 
and answer the teacher's questions. Four conqrohciision worksheets (focusing <» te 
skills of identifying riiyming words, locating- <kteils,! making infdenccs 
discrimination of phrases) from the district's adqrtcd basal series w<to uicdi^lii^^^^ 
was expected to orally blend consonant+ /a/ with final c(msonants, sound out fioncti- 
cally regular cvc /a/ words, pronounce si^t words, and read passages contofeing 
words with /d/. Materials included worfcshccts and passages taken from phonetically 
controlled supplemental programs and teacher-made flashcards. 



RESULTS 

Fidelity of Implementation 

Mrs. Starr was faithful in her implementation of the ••Phonics/Spelling" module. 
The two remaining components were substantially altered. 

Recreational Reading module. Mrs. Starr modified the module to eliminate rec- 
ominended conferences because she believed that children's silent reading should not 
be interrupted by any * 'distraction," including interactions witfi the teacher. The single 
academic interaction observed during tiiis module was initiated by die student. 

Patterning module. This component was not replaced by extending ''Recreational 
Reading" another 30 minutes, as recommended. Instead, Mrs. Starr established small, 
honiogeneous reading groups and placed them in the district adopted basal program 
for two reasons. First, the district had mandated that die Success teachers administer 
the basal unit tests as a measure of program effectiveness, and Mrs. Starr felt that 
students needed experience with basal instructional tasks to perform successfully on 
these tests. Second, she wanted stu.\nts to be familiar wifli basal instruction in case 
sttidents were placed in classrooms using basal approaches rather than Success the 
following year. 

Groups woriced under her direction in typical basal procedures. John, for example, 
woriced witii one otiier student; they took turns reading word lists and passages orally 
and answering literal and inferential questions. Because only 30 minutes was available 
for basal instruction, students did pot participate in teacher-directed groups on a daily 
basis. When not in groups, students were expected to read in a basal reader indepen- 
dcntiy or to complex woricshect assignments. The only difference from traditional 
basal procedures was that students were free to selea any of tiie basal readcra available 
in tiie classroom, which included several grade levels from several different programs. 
Michael, for example, completed a Weekly Reader written activity and a short vowel 
ditto, then read out of his own level of the district adopted basal reader. Ginny, who 
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-was pulled out of this activity for 15 minutes, returned from Qapter I, selected 
readers from two different programs, and read them silently for the tcmaindcr of the 
period. 

Student Responses 

The three low performers generally tried to do what was expected of them, 
particularly in the basal replacement for "Patterning" and in their puUout, programs. 
Patterns of deviations from expectations were observed in two m^or Success modules, 
however. 

PhomcslSpelling module. Deviations by the two students who participsoed in this 
module^ John and Ginny, could be found in two of the expected behaviors. Students 
were expected to volunteer examples of the focal element, though the level of expecta- 
tion v;as not high. Mrs. Starr encouraged and praised contributions biit did not hold 
individuals accountable if they chose not to volunteer. Ginny did not attempt to 
contribute; John raised his hand to volunteer a word only once, in a temtive maimer, 
but he quickly lowered his hand before the teacher noticed that it had been raised. 

During the independent seatwork task. Success students had the option of generat- 
ing their own sentences rather than copying the chart. The level of expectation for 
choosing to generate novel sentences was not high; Mrs. Stair did not respond nega- 
tively to students vAio chose to copy. Neither Gmny nor John was observed to generate 
novel text. 

Recreational Reading module. Students were expected to silenUy read text. Only 
Ginny engaged in actual reading of text; the other two turned pages rapidly and 
appeared to look at pictures rather than process text. John and Michael liad difficulty 
sustaining even this limited interaction with books over the entire period. Both were 
frequently engaged in other behaviors such as taUdng to other children and walkiag 
around the room. In one telling incident, John was observed to turn pages while his 
head was turned away from the book. 

Teacher-Student Interactions 

Success program. During the two Success modules, individual contacts that were 
for academic purposes tended to be boih infrequent and brief in duration. 

John had three interactions. Of these, two involved reading sentences orally dur- 
ing **Phonics/Spelling"; one interaction lasted 15 seconds or less, the other lasted 1 
minute. The teacher responded by announcing the next task in one instance and 
praising him in the other. A final contact, lasting 15 seconds or less, was initiated by 
John during * •Recreational Reading." He showed the teacher a word contaming a 
suffix in his library book; corrective feedback was provided. 

Ginny 's three interactions occurred during 'Thonics/Spelling." Each lasted 15 
seconds or less and involved reading a sentence c rally. Tne teacher responded to each 
witli praise. 

Michael was pulled out of ' Thonics/SpelMng' ' tor special services. Neither he nor 
O had any academic interactions with the teacher during "Recreational Reading. 
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Basal group. John's experience in the teacher^iiiccted small group activity lasted; , - 
17 minutes an.' consisted of continuous interactions amon<j the teacher and d»;tvyio ^'fi' 
students. There were high rates of successful student responding with immcdiat^-;:^ 
feedback. . ' " ' 

During the "fTec reading" activity of the basal period, Ginny sought and receiv«(; '| 
teacher assistance in pronouncing a word on two occasions. Each interaction last^'=;:^ 
15 seconds or less. "?; -ri 

Michael had three academic interactions with the teacher during lte Mfrw read^.'^^^ 
ing" activity, aU initiated by Mrs. Starr, and aU with the intent 6SJx^atmgT^('§ 
than momtoring. In the briefest interaction, lasting 1 minute, the ^ch»:Kwcwed< v?j 
short I and short e vowel sounds and provided guided practice. The t*-6 loiigcfc wies: 
(2-3 minutes) involved identifying words in his self-chosen basal reader and sequebc- " 
mg events in the story; in these instances the teacher worked simultanemisly witBi 
another student who was reading the same book. She provided both input aiid correc- 
tive feedback. 

Pullout programs. Both Ginny and Michael worked with an adult on an individual, 
basis, Ginny for 10 minutes and Michael for 24 minutes. This time was observed to- 
involve intensive, contmuous interactions between teacher and student, with high ^ 
levels of student responding paired with teacher feedback or explanation. 



DISCUSSION 
Quality of the Classroom Curriculum 

Portions of the core classroom program are judged to be of poor quality in both 
student responses and teacher-student interactions. It is likely that this neptively 
affected the achievement of the at-risk students. 

Student responses. The student response that is most problematic in Success is 
generatmg examples of the focal element. The rationale for studert-generated text is 
that vocabulary derived from students' own oral language is more •.leaningfiil. How- 
ever, it is hard to argue that the resulting text ("My uncle is funny," etc.) is qoalita- 
tively superior to cuntnt basal reader passages. The sentences are not connected in 
meaning; as a resuh, they violate tacit expectations for text structure. Further, the task 
of generating examples of the focal element is both contrived and difficult It is 
substantially more difficult than either decoding the same woids generated by another 
author or generating a message o^' the individual's own choosing, without constraint. 

A second student response that may have negatively affected student achievement 
IS copying. The common criticism of basal programs is their excessive and inappropri- 
ate rer.ance on repetitive, meaningless woricsheet tasks. Yet copying requu«s even less 
cognitive effort than completmg matching or fill-in-the-blank exercises on woricshcets. 
Copying neither guarantees that students think about the decoding and encoding ele- 
ments of the text, nor entails purposeful, student-initiated communication with othera. 

A third problematic response is silent reading. One characteristic of the differen- 
"il instruction typically provided to low performers in basal programs is the emphasis 
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on oral reading at the expense of silent reading (AUington, 1983; Hicbcrt, 1983). 
Success appears to avoid this in allocating 30 minutes of daily silent reading. Further, 
Mrs. Starr went to considerable lengths to provide a variety of ajqwaling materials, 
including an abundance of excellent children's Utcrature. Yet two of the three low 
achievers had significant difficulty actually ][HOcessing text. 

One factor contributing to the low text processing is the practice of allowing 
students to choose whatever they wished to read. Altliough this nmy positively, affect, 
student attitudes toward reading, it may also result in a poor rnatch^betwecn the, 
demands of the text and the very limited decoding skills of thcsc WginjMg re^ 
A more important factor was Mrs. Starr's decision to eliminate individiwJ co 
Confereuces were her sole opportunity to systematically guide students In dj^odirig 
arid comprehending connectcHl text written by mature authoi^s. Eliminating them re- 
duced her access to information that would enable her to judge the match between 
student and text and to facilitate text processing. This is especially alarming because 
two of the three children received special services because <7f their probbms in compre- 
hension. 

''Recreational Reading" is an example of individualized instruction, in the sense 
that the use of different materials is thought to permit each student to progress at a 
pace suited to his or her abilities and interests. This instructional approach, as actually 
implemented, has been criticized becaase the responsibility for teaching is shifted 
from the teacher to tiv; student, and the responsibility for delivering content is shifted 
from the teacher to the instructional materials (Good & Brophy, 1987). At-risk stu- 
dents, particularly at the first-grade level, may not be able to independently assume 
this responsibiJJtv. 

In sum, generating examples of the focal element and copying are qualitatively 
poor tasks. They fail to provide direct opportunities to engage in meaningful reading 
and writing. Silent reading is not an inherently poor task, but without teacher involve- 
ment, actual student responses may result in marginal experiences in literacy devel- 
opment. 

Teacher-student interactions. A major feature of Success is that teachers arc able 
to work with students on a one-to-one basis, following whole group instruction. The 
purpose is to enal the teacher to address individual n^^ds through review and instruc- 
tion. Interactions arc intended to be more on the order of "mini-conferences" than 
tbe typical monitoring activities of teachers ming basal programs. 

Yet, as implemented, teacher-smdent interactions that were for academic purposes 
were infrequent, bncf, and entailed only incidental responses to a particular task at 
hand. Sustained interactions (2-3 muiutes or longer) occurred in Mrs. Starr's class- 
room only in the context of the basal replacement, not in Success. The basal interac- 
tions contrast with Success both in length and in the teacher's interaction to demon- 
strate and to explain, *»s well as to monitor and provide feedback. It is unlikely that 
the individual sttident contacts in Success modules were adequate for systematically 
tracking and acconmiodating the special needs of at-risk students. This suggests that 
a key area for continued investigation is the quantity and quality of individual teacher- 
student intentions in all programs. 
Q "Ticse responses and interactions underscore two related points. First, as we inves- 
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tigate beginning reading instruction, we must criticaUy evaluate the nature of student 
responses— both expected and, especially, actual. Not all that passes under the name 
of a particular approach to instruction is necessarily cl value. Second, we must loolc 
beyond the^mere presence of particular types of instructional materials. We must 
examine whether and how teachers assist students in using the materials in appropriate., 
meaningful ways. 

Incompatibility of Instruction 

The experiences of Ginny and Michael in their pullout settings appear^ to be/ 
qualitatively different from their Success classroom experiences. Text dtfficulfyvwas 
controlled by orthogiaphic features rather than by meaning; instruction was teacher- 
directed rather than learner-controlled; materials were teacher-selected rather than 
student-selected or student-generated; expected student responses differed; student- 
teacher interactions were sustained longer. 

Two points can be made about this mcongruence. First, the coit curricula of the 
pullout p/ograms were not qualitatively inferior on every point of comparison. For 
example, although the instructional materials did not provide the same quality of 
narrative text that library books might pro\ide, teacher guidance resulted in greater- 
depth o<^ processing than occurre"' in Success. The highly interactive instniction that 
is characteristic of effective practices for at-risk children seems a more critical factor 
than availability of instructional materials alone. Before pullout programs can be made 
to be consistent with classroom programs, it is necessary first to ensure that the 
classroom practices are qualitatively justifiable. 

Second, the apparent incompatibility in methods and materials for Success low 
achievers was not limited to those who participated in pullout programs. Although he 
received no specia! services, John's experience in the classroom basal activity resem- 
bled Ginny 's and MichaePs experiences in their pullout programs more than it did his 
other experiences in the classroom. Thus any incompatibility between curricula was 
experienced within the Success classroom as well as between the Success classroom 
and the pullout programs. 

The decision to establish a basal reading activity on the surface q)pcars defensible 
in terms of the pragmatics of running classrooms, the politics of innovative change, 
and the effec^ave instructional practice of overlapping curriculum v/ith test content 
(Crawford, 1989). The irony is that Mrs. Starr had adopted Success because she 
rejected basal readers philosophically. In retrospect, it seems possible that Mrs. Starr 
implemented an activity that was incongruent with the rest of her program because 
she had not yet achieved a coherent philosophy. 

If this speculation is verified, it suggests that achieving philosophical congruence 
is an issue for the individual classroom teacher as well as for the several teachers who 
must collaborate in serving children. A philosophy is the possession of the individual 
rather than the program she/he implements; it is not necessarily coherent, fixed, or 
well-articulated. Attention should be paid to teacher belief systems, for it is the 
teacher's interpretation of the curriculum rather than the curriculum itself that is pre- 
sented to students (Brophy, 1982; Schmidt & Buc'^mann, 1983). We should inquire 
into the teacher's philosophy of reading, or reading disability, and of the roles of 
^teachers and students in learning. 
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, Both rcccn^ statewide literature initiatives and the pressure for changenh^^^ 
\ >:urricula at local levels have served to encourage. the use pf;c!^(ten*^^ 
. tfie teaching of reading. For the most P^, thc swccpb 
due to a grassroots' movement among educat'ore wger to emur^^ 
tiaws upon quality, materials thatisupp jit children\s dcsiriw 
However, as with anyJnhovation .within;a profession, practi^^ 
divergent degrees; orkhowlcdge,, interest, and commitment. tO'thciiiin^^^ 
^cepte. Some may be swept along by the reform movement, feelmg:little:<x)]^ 
f^, .to its tenets, as well as uncertainty as to how to implement ch^.ge. The pmp<^ of 
; '? this study was to examine such a group of teachers* developing undcrstaMhgVof 
^teaching literacy while they were incorporating experiences with children's litcmture 
into their classroom reading programs. 



BACKGROUND 

Data for this study were collected as part of a larger prog^ effort titled i^iW?g^ 
to Literacy (LtL), a curricular project designed to enhance teachere* sWUs a^^ s&^tcr 
gies for incoiporating literature into their reading/language arts program (Roscr^ Hoff- 
man, & Farest, 1990). Throughout the jrojcct (planned coopera^^ dis- 
trict and university personnel), volunteer teachers woiked to m^ the contcnt^bf their 
daily storytime more substantive through the use of planned literature units. These 
instmctional units provided for children's comparative views of tiiemesi patterns, and 
relationships across books (Moss, 1984). In addition, tiie restructuring of storytime 
provided opportunities for children's responses to literature tiuough discussion,, art, 
drama, shared writing, and extensions across the curriculum. 



RATIONALE 

Three research perspectives supported tiie study's design: The first is drawn from 
f O terprctive or qualitative research tradition in anfliropology and, more rcceni^v, 
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education. In contrast to the positivist/behaviorist approach, the inteipretive perspec- 
Uve emphasizes the meanings of actions as dcri -ed from the actors' points, 6f 
view— the meanings participants themselves construct around a particular set of events 
(Erickson, 1986). Although the focus for interpretive classroom studies may be on.- 
cither the teachers or the students, this investigation looked specifically. at teachers* 
msights and interpret jtions of the effects of cufricular change. 

The second research perspective relates to the conccpt.'of "acadenvic woric" as ^ 
central to understanding classcoom teaching and learning. According to .^yle ^1983), 
the teacher's role in instruction consists of selecting (or creating)=acadeimc woric^ui' : 
be introduced into the classroom, presenting this work to thc smdents along.;with. 
mfomiation related to the task strucnire, sustaining students' eflc!tts to.compicfc this 
work, and evaluating smdcnts' performance. In this smdy, the "academic work" of 
storytime was examined as it assumed a more central and critical position in the 
literacy curriculum. 

The third perspective draws from recent research in teacher cognition (i.e. , Clark 
& Peterson, 1986). Available evidence suggests that teacher understatiding is a key 
factor m curricular change (e.g. , Lanier & Little, 1986), as arc teacher concerns (Hail," 
1976). This smdy explored the nature of and changes in teachers' knowledge of 
learners, content, curriculum and pedagogy (Shulman, 1986), as well as documented- 
the evolution of their concerns as they incorporated more children's literature into 
their classrooms. 



METHOD 

Participants 

JThc LtL project involved all kindergarten, first-, and second-grade teachers 
(N-li) from six elementary schools in a large Southwestern school district 85% of 
the participating teachers were Hispanic, 96% were female, and all were volunteers. 
Over 90% of their students were Hispanic, the majority of whom were classified as 
Limited English Proficiency (LEP) and placed in bilingual classrooms. AU participat- 
mg schools ranked in the lowest quartile of Texas schools on the state-mandated 
minimum skills test, and two of the schools ranked in the lowest 5%. 

Data Collection and Analysis 

Questionnaire data were collected as part of the initial inservice for the LtL 
program The questionnaires gathered descriptions of teachers' beliefs about literacy 
uistruction, as well as descriptions of their current practices. Otivtr items explored 
teachers' Stages of Concern (Hall, 1976) about implementaUon of the project. 

In addition to the data collected during the initial inservice, two other sets of data 
were collected. The first related to teachens' success with implementing the project in 
their classrooms, as gauged by the Levels of Use (LoU) construct from !hc Concerns 
Based Adoption Model (Hall, 1976). 

The second set of data, and the one most relevant to the current report, consisted 
of a scries of interviews conducted during the course of the project and at its conclu- 
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sicn. To b6& «wipboratc and elaborate the teadjqrs' pwccptioos, 
< grec of impleriicntf.! ion, numbers of the research team -visit^^ classrooms oa a bi- 
wecUy basis end met bimonthly with grade^level teams to discuss effective practices 
and rc^)ond to concerns. 

Two questions guided the collection &nd analyses pf .tbese d^ (a) How did 
teachers.beUeve ireadiog/Ian^ arts insthiction*^ changing m 
(b) .Whal were teacher participants' insights into tl»ur own leming^ 
students* learning as a itsiflt of using iitcraturc umts in stw^^ ^ 
the collection, acalysis, and inteipretation of each data souite is presented in rewira%^ ' 
to these questions. 



Teacher^ pMtcpbtg Insights 



RESULTS 

How Did Reading/Language Arts Instruction Change? 

Self-rcpoits, direct observations, and artifacts (audiotapes, written records) col- 
lected prior to, during, and at Uie conclusion of the LtL [Koject all suggested sig^qmt 
instractional changes. In one analysis to verify change, descriptive F*rascs ww ex* 
tracted fipom tiic pre- and post-questiphnaire? so that teachers* per^ptions of their 
typical instruction in reading/language arts could be compared. These pbiases were 
grouped and categorized under relevant t(q)icai headings (sec Table 1). To show 
change, each teacher's descriptive phrases were coded using the te»ciier*i identifying 
number. By examining Table 1, it is possible to track individ\?al teacher's chiu^g 
perceptions of imtruction, as well as to gain an impression oi generalized changes 
across all paiticipai*^*. 

Certam activities, appeared to be unaffected by the introduction Qf theiiterature 
sharing program (e.g., spelling instruction). AltiK>ugh some activities showed slight 
decreases in the number of ^'mentionings'* by teachers 0iandwritihg insti:ucti6n,:basal 
reading, reading group instruction), others showed mcne marked decnneases (e«g>« 
phonics instruction, vocabulary, workbooks, readiness skills, and ESL); Increases 
were notable in tiiose activities which were aspects of tiie literature sharing innovation 
(stoiy reading, book browsmg, and listening stations). In addition, new activities 
appeared in the post-questionnaues diat had not been a part of teachers' eariicr descrip- 
tions of tiieir classrooms. These included writing aiui drawing m response to literature 
and engaging in journal writing and writing wcricshops. 

Teacher diange was viewed from at least four odier vantage points: (a) compari- 
son of pre- and post-staled concerns regarding implementation of the project, (b) 
analysis of audiotapes of teachers' storytime, gatiiered on a biweekly basis, (c) inspec- 
tion of individuni and collective teacher interviews, and (d) observations of program 
implementation by a research project associate. 

Analysis of teachers' concerns about using literature at t^ie start of the program 
revealed a primary emphasis on task concerns witii some related persona] concerns 
as well (e.g.. How will participation affect my evaluations by Uie principal?). The 
predominant task concerns centered on findmg.time and chissroom space for Hxt 
DTonam. At die end of 18 months, personal concerns had dimmished, but task con- 
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Asptxuof lastnictioh iVe^Quesikwiu^ 



Spelling 



Phonics 



Handwriting 



Language Experience 
Vocabulary 

Basal Reading 
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5,6, H, i2, 13, 
14. 19, 24,25,26, 
32, 3di 40 
1.2.3.7, 8. 9; i I, 
14,. 15. 16,17, 23, 
26. 29, 32, 34, 35. 
39, 41,42 
2, 19. 20, 26. 32, 
3"» 



2, 5, 10, 13, 14, 
15, 17, 21, 3V 
3, 4, 6, 7, o, 17, 
19,23 



Pbst-QcesdooMiie ■Asp<«te'^f.3b$fiuction Pit-QoestkSnjiB 



5, 6, 8, 111 13, 14, Onil Reading 

19,20, 21,32^39, - ' - 

41 " " 

1^2. 6, 10, 21, 2?, Im^widcat Reading 



J. 12,32,4! 



3.26 
5. S, 14 



ESL 



Science Ex]^<Hation- 



2, 4, 13. 26, 29, 32 Sidy Reading 



1, 5, 8, 9, 35. 37. 

^'41- 

5, 20, 23. 29,34, 
36 



3,4,6,:7,8i?12, 
I4,;r6,;i9.;21,22i, 
*23,.24;25,^,29, 
30, 35, 37, 39,:.4d; 
42 



1.2,3,6;.8.9,il, 
'20,23,25, 34,36, 
39,42 - 



2^3, UiV15; 20V 

2,3; U, 15,^, 
30,35,40. , 



;2r,23,:^,37,,a^' 



16i,lf,20;-2i,-34. 
25,m4b- 
.1,3,7. 8i 20.itl. 
l^iI6.I7#39,23i 

.39;^#«i.r|.-r ;^ 
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16, 34 
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6; 9,;^, 24, 34^39 


2,l6;16, 19^ 


19, 20i4i 


2j 34. ^ 


2 E 23 TA 34 42 * 


6, 29, 34: 
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'Numerical data on this table reflect teacher idendficstioa miinbm. 
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cems were still in evidence Again, the primary task concern was one related to time. 
Some concerns about impact were also represented in these foUow-up responses. 

Teachers' concerns about finding time for sharing literature are interesting when 
considered along with the data on success of program implementation. From analyses 
of a sample of audiotaped sloiytimes, K was determined that the actual tune spent yiiAi 
literature nearly doubled over the course of the project. Initially, stoiytiine averaged IS 
minutes per day. By the end of the project, books were shared and respondwi to on, 
an average of 29 minutes per day. (For a more detailed discussion of these,data, sob 
Hoffinan, Roser, & Farest, 1988.) In addition, interviews with teachers (sfructoi^d. 
around the LoU framework), as well as their self-reports collected at thc^ endjqf the. 
project, confirmed successful implementation of the critical features of the literature 
sharing component by over 95% of the participants. On a scale of 1 to 5, with a I 
indicating no success with '"iplementation and a 5 indicating a high degree of success, 
the mean rating for success with "setting up a book center" was 4.58, w^ueas the 
perceived success rating for reading daily from books in the unit was 4.32, indicating 
that teachers felt they had successfully implemented the twc. program features they 
had described as their greatest concerns (space and time). 

These self-reports of successful implementation were confirmed on the basis of 
first-hand observations of classrooms during die regularly scheduled site visits of the 
research team. In addition, classroom visits validated the characterization of teacher 
change. For example, in contrast with the findings from initial "walk-throughs" of 
all targeted classrooms, in which few tradebooks were in evidence, later visits revealed 
die significant collections, displays, and artifacts of a literature-enhanced program. 

These multiple sources of data, taken as a whole, suggest that participating teach- 
ers were successful in making changes in their instnictional programs. Specifically, 
they seemed to be successful in restructuring die task of storytime in tiieir classrooms. 

What Were Teachers' Insights Into Their Own Learning and Their Students' Learning? 

As part of a debriefing interview at the end of the LtL project, teachers were 
asked to respond in writing to the questions. What do you feel you learned and what 
do you feel your smdents learned as a result of sharing literature in units? The teachers' 
responses were subjected to a content analysis. Each response was analyzed for its 
constituent propositions. A total of 93 propositions were identified related to teacher 
learning, and 191 propositions related to student learning. The average number of 
propositions per teacher was 2.8. These propositions were grouped based on similar 
foci, using the constant comparison method described by Goetz and LeCompte (1984). 
Each grouping was then assigned a topical heading or theme based on the content of 
the responses No preexisting categories were used. To establish mterrater reliability, 
12 graduate students and professors of reading were asked to categorize a random 
sample of these propositions into the categoi-y structures that emerged from die data. 
Reliability was calculated at over 80% for both category structures xteacher-leaming 
and suidf "♦ learning) Topical categories were dien rank-ordered fix>m those receiving 
the most attention to those receiving the least. 

Teachers' insights into their own learning. Five major categories of teacher learn- 
ing emerged from die teachers' perceptions of their own growth, ya, Program/Curricu- 
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'literature 



/ ^ Snatcgies.and Techniques 
for Sharing Books 



Children's Learning/Chil- 
dren as Learners 



; Personal Response to Litcra- 
tuie Sharing 



Expanded k^wiedge ab^ 
cl^ldrcn*s'bo61cs'' 



Development of new strate- 
gies sdnireEnkgsldUs^^ 
shanng'litexahae 



Effects of literature on stu- 
dents*' leanung and in- 
sights mto.children as 
learners 

TeachMs' feelings about 
books and the oj^rtunity 
to share them 




**I learned tafsharebowa^im .^-^ 
an mtdSafang inwioct iiv*^ 
tojlnaotiYate studctits.to^ . . 
lejW'iBwrc «^ 

*'How'scxMtives^^ 
to Utcrature!^They<.pick : 
out thc;liM«t*J^!S^ . 



Tvc always b^V 
loveMliti^^ 
sharing of JtMr^} / ' 
that! enjoy W 
such:a jjliKiw 
ricnce." 



lar Insights, (b) Familiarity with Children's Literature, (c) Strategies and f ^ffiiifju^^^ 
for Sharing Books, (d) Awareness of Oiildren's Leanung, wid (^ Persori^fo^po 
to Literature. (See Table 2 for ignitions and examples of teac^nsrcoznifen^^ 

Teachers* insights into the legitimacy of readialpud time ia tihe cumc&iura^^^^ 
gram/curricular insights) stand put in their reports. In addiHon; t&ch^^^^^ 
learning a gi«at deal about books for children (fan^iarity with cMldjeh's Ute^^ 
as well as ideas for sharing literature. Their itisi^ts into children's rwponsw 
capacity for dealing with complex thought (chUdren Icarning/cWIi^n as J 
suggested that the feedback they received from their sttidents was positive kd substah 
tial. Finally, they reported enjoyment frona working in the pn)^m arid rK» 
that their enjoyment was contagious (p. ,sonal response to literature sharing). 

Teachers* insights into student learning. Four inajor categories of teacher aware^ 
ness of student learning emerged from the analysis pCthc prppos^^^^ (a) Response 
to Literature, (b) Literacy Acquisition, (c) Or^ Language Devc^^^^^ and (d) Aivr 
pteciation and Enjoyment of Books. (See Table 3 for explariations and sinple com- 
ments.) 

y teachers reported such diverse student learning as improved listemng skills, in- 



creased motivation, improved comprehension, bioadenecJ concepts of i^ding^^bciidf; 
in themselves as readers, and a more interactive classroprn. . . ? ^ '^ '1^^^ 

At the end of the 18-month implementation pOTpd,,paitidpating teac^ 
videotaped in group interviews, llie purposp. of these int©r^c\vslwas^tbr^lfe^^^ 
record of teachers' observations, narratives, and anecdoid,i«;i»nscs b 
components (including the use of literature units in stoiytimcJi Jrofe the 
posed during these interviews, responses to relevant questi6n^;(Aos^^^ 
reflection on their o; '*^ing,and studente* learning) we^^.subj&ted 'to;^^^^ 
content analysis procedures as were the vvfittcn;resj)qna5r fhe'ihitial^^fegoi^^^^^ 
ture served these observations as well: A random simple these FTOpolitTdris^ - 
rized by professors of reading education, established mtcnato" reliably 
points of discrepancy were negotiated. In addition.to Ae verification otwtego^^^^ ^-'^ 
themes of teacher and student leaming.that emerged from tiie vi^tlpedjinteme^^^ 
the tapes also provided rich, elaborated accounts of the effects of literaturc usage /in . 3 
the classroom. 7or example: ' ;'^| 

Wc'n even buying books for our classrooms, i think wc*re unit-wise now. Before, 
we were just walking in and getting anything wecoiild find. And now you Ihink, *>let 
me make this unit,** . . . ••let me make tthsuj unit.'? - 

. . . jt*s just really great when ypU put a new unit out and they walk in the room. 
Just to sec the excitcmcct on their faces of '*W6wi New ^ks!** Afid how iiwy go 
to them and look at them. They just really want to go ano get those books even if, 
) they haven't read the storics.yct.iIt*s>ally exciting^ 
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I think probably the biggest difference that Tve noticed from last year to this year is 
the kids picking out patterns, and looking more fcr m turs acd illustrators, and 
noticing things that are similar in the books and things that are different between the 
units. 



CONCLUSIONS 

Sharing literature in cia^«;rooms and encouraging children's personal responses;, 
helped to provide these teachers with insights about their children's Uteraij^ under- 
\ standings as well as with insights into their own learning. Specifically, these ie^cte 
reported they learned about the legitimate place for sharing literature in the classrobrn, 
gained appropriate strategies for shadng that literature with children, and better und«"- 
stood, the instructional environment (and the ** tools") that promote student learaij ^ 
All of these areas of knowledge--- of the learner, of subject matter, of pedagogy aix*% 
of curriculum — conform to Shulman's (1986) proposed categories of te-xher leipjmine 
At a time in which lifelong teacher education and teacher ••empowerm^'^i:!" ate 
predominant factors in the professional model, it seems imperative that teachers reflect 
on the tasks of classrooms from a variety of vantage points and across time asking 
cogent questions about the effects of teacAing practices on student learning. In tKis 
study, the teachers' refrain was repetitive: Children's language growth and reading 
habits are affected by good stories shared in related groupings. Tlieir reflections on 
student growth simultaneously revealed their own power as learners. Ultimately, al- 
though change tvas evident, these teachers abeady possessed fcr more tacit knowledge 
than they themselves had acljiowledged. Perhaps, feeling entrapped in prescribed 
goals, curriculum, texts, and routines, they had lost sight of i^or failed to And tin;e 
for) some of their own viable tenets. In evidence throughout thek written and verbal 
responses to the project were their **new" ideas, but more important, evidence that 
their old ideas were being reexamined, juggled, and reformulated. In some ways, 
these teachers seemed to feel freed to test theu- assumptions, to dr- )ff neglected 
practices, and to try again that which had always seemed reasonable. Yet, although 
validated in some beliefs, they seemed challenged in others. Whether labeled 
learners or **reflective practitioners," these professionals assumed responsibihty for 
their own leammg as they worked to gain a better foothold on shaping their children's 
literacy education. 
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BEC6MIN(5 a teacher of LITEIUCY: novice 
LANGUAGE TEACHERS m CONyE^ 

Nancy D. Padak anCQ^ G. tifSson ^ , 

Kefa State University. . , 




Although field experiences are generally considered essehtisd^fpr tes^t^^^ 
tion, critics charge that tfiey often result in learnmg about ti^mngJ^ , , 

error, rather than careiful Aought and schola^slup (e.g. j^Gob^^ ISSS;^!^ 
Little, 1986). Alvennann (in press) observes tot the 'trik-a^ ' ^^^^ 

craft*' conception of teacher ciducation, although ^rvasive, laclos em^ 
She calls for additional study of preservice reading teacher educ^cm^ 
context-sensitive examinations of prospective teachers* development as ix^flectiye pTB^ 
titioners. -> . a\ 

Such study should explore prospective teachers* problems and concents which; 
given the complexity of the te^^ching-leaming process, are iijkely to change oyer time. 
Previous research has described these concerns prior to the induction yean fe^ V^^ 
sonal concerns, such as feelings of adequacy: and accep^nce^ to ^concerns 
children's needs and the impact of instniction (Blankenshipl& Cunnm^^mn, J9^9 
Buitink & Kcmmp, 1986; Canaso, 1977; Fuller, 1969)..Kduction-year^^ 
cally cite problems related to such teaching issues as discipline ^ and maimgement, 
school routines, and student motivation (Gray & Crray, 1985; Veenrrvan, 1984); 

Recent paradigm shifts in literacy teaching ahd learning jnay cause addidonal 
problems and concerns for prospective teachers; they may learn theories and practices^ 
in college that they do not see implemented in the field. Allen, Heeman, and liihrpan 
(1988) found that prospective teachers' confidence increased when classroom practices. j| 
were congruent with tfieir own college coursework. It is likely that the xcvctst may 
also be true — that attempting to implement whole language principles and practices 
in conventional classrooms may decrease confidence and generate concerns. 

Thus, descriptions of whole language, prospective Jeachers' problems and con- . 
cems related to literacy instruction may mforrn efforts to support their growth as Jlf 
teachers. Case studies (e.g., Merriam, 1988; Yin, 1984) of two prospective whole 
language teachers we?e developed to catalog their problems and coiicen^ over an 
academic year and to uncover aspects of the classroom environment that affected their ^ ' { 
development as teacher^ of literacy. Two questions provided a focus: What cohcenis 4 
do prospective whole language teachers express as they begin to teach reading and ji 
writing? How do they attempt to solve problems encounten^ during literacy in- , j| 
stniction? . . 
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INFORMANTS AND SETTING 

Sheila and Karen were informants for the study. Both weit traditionally, ^agcd; 
undergraduate elementary education majors. JEich h£d.<temqn«tntcd 
reading and writing methods courses tou^t by one of ibijriw^ 
beginning of the study. These courses :iF6ciiiscd on relationships 
and: literacy-learning theory and practice and oh the teacher is. info 
maker within the frameworic of whole language/lpjigiiagc-expwi^n 
informants and researchers were weU-acqoaiiitcd, and tte riisc^ 
knowledge aoout the content and intent of their college coursework ih litci^ 
learning. 

During the year of the study, Sheila and Karen completed four 8-week field 
experiences a& part of a collaborative teacher education project coordinated jointly, by 
personnel finom a large, urban school system and faculty from a ncaiby university. 
The fint two experiences (3 full days per week) involved observing, assisting xlass- 
room teachers, and taking responsibility for some aspects of literacy instruction. Con- 
currently, they completed a third reading/writing methods course, which: included 
weekly seminars designed to support their growth as informed decision-makers and 
reflective practitioners. The second two field experience involved full-time student 
teaching. 

Literacy practices in th- school system where Sheila and Karen taught were in 
the beginning stages of transition from conventional, skills-dominated instruction to 
more holistic instruction. Curriculum documents and district-mandated recoittkceping 
procedures in reading, for example, focused upon a traditional scope and sequence of 
reading skills. Inservicc programs for teachers, on the other hand, focused on aspects 
of whole language learning. The nature of classroom literacy instruction within tiie 
district, coupled with Sheila's and Karen's understanding of whole language principles 
and practices, suggested that their development as teachers of literacy might be particu- 
larly interesting to study. 



DATA SOURCES AND ANALYSIS 

Data for the study were gathered from written journals, interviews at the end of 
each semester, and interviews immediately following observed literacy instruction. In 
the written journals, kept during the first semester of the study. Sheila and Karen 
described and evaluated their own performance as literacy instructors, including their 
concerns or problems and attempts to or ideas about resolving them. End-of-the- 
semester interviews focused on teachers' evaluation of tiieir own changes and learning. 
Sheila and Karen were observed eight times tiiroughout the year. Field notes from 
observations provided a framework for follow-up interviews that focused on instruc- 
tional evaluation and interactive decision-making. All interviews were audiotaped and 
later aanscribcd. 

The researchers collaborated in locating data pertinent to the study and reducing 
the da^a for analysis. The process first involved identifying data from all sources 
congnient with the research goals (Cuba & Lincoln, 1981). Data sets or case records 
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(Patton, 1980) were then created for each field experience for each teacher. These 
were, combed for patterns and regularities (Goctz & LcCompte, 1984; Lincoln &, 
Guba^ 1985). Inductive analysis uncovered categories of conceris and^probicms, 
which were then applied to the literacy learning events which comprised: the case 
records. 

Three processes were used to establish the trustworthiness and pluisibiUty of 
findings. The researchers completed each stage of data reduction and auiialysis 
dently and then collaborated to share insights and resolve dscreptmcies* Tnanj^^^ 
of the data (Mathison, 1988) revealed that categories were ri5flected' m\tli^;diiffo^ 
data sources, although differences in depth explanation were noted (i:c.,'intemcws 
following observations yielded more detailed evaluations of instruction than 
journal entries). Finally, member checks (Merriam, 1988), conducted periodically 
throughout tlie study, established that emerging findings and intt^retations were plau- 
sible from informants' perspectives. 



FINDINGS 

The mducUve analysis of case records yielded eight general categories which are 
displayed and defined in Table 1. Most literacy learning events included concerns or 
problems from more than one category, and each teacher's concerns or problems 
spanned all categories. Both had relatively few concerns as the year began, which 
might be expected, since their field activities involved observing instruction and assist- 
ing in minor ways. As their instructional lesponsibilities increased, so did their con- 
cerns and problems. 

Differences between aie two teachers emerged from this preliminary analysis. 
For example. Sheila articulated problems and concerns related to students more often 
than Karen did, Karen seemed more concerned about her own knowledge. Further 
analysis of findings revealed interactions among concerns and several key contextual 
differences. 

Becoming a Teacher of Literacy: Sheila 

Sheila*s first and fourth field placements were in the same fifth-grade classroom. 
Her second and third placements were in a third grade and a kindergaT'trn Her con- 
cerns and problems dunng all pk cements clustered in four categories, beiiefs and 
practice.,, students, implementation and personal. Closer examination of the situaucns 
that prompted these concerns reveai. d a relationship among these categories and a 
pattern in Sheila's development as a teacher of literacy. 

Sheila's instructional responsibilities in reading and writing during her first two 
placements typically involved teaching lessons from teacher's manuals, as directed by 
her cooperating teachei. Her first experience, for example, "consisted of a woricbook 
page that was to be used in conjunction with a story that they had already read." In 
evaluating this lesson. Sheila conunented that the students ''didn't learn much. I have 
a feeling that those who al*^ '> knew how to use an index were able to answer the 
miestions. The ones who . . . didn't know low to use an index were not able to learn 



Tabic 1 

Categories of Concents and Problems 

Belies and, P^rtices: concerns or problems rcliUcd to^) jj^itting prie's^b^^^ 

pr(b) being as5ad to do sonaething that cotiflicted with one'VbcUcft 

that I like whole language ... and filliy siipport itrbul rm uh»iie of cveiyd^ should aM; 

sh/v^* be doing to be tnosl effective.** vrthcu^t quite a few things.&at iwi^^isiced,V*>' 

were dumb.*' , ' ' . * ^ V 

Materials, concer^rs.or problems related to using or selecting matoriak.,Examplc: ''I sa^^ > 

would do it so I forged ahead The manual assumed that thwe third ^^de.sttiachts dida:t 

know, the ^days of the week. Of course they do . . . .*' ^ ' * V 

Planning: concerns or problems related to planning literacy instruction. Example:. "I had td 
think hard to come up with approaches to help them understand.*' 
Implementation: concerns or probiems that arose as lessons were implemented. Example: ''one 
person said 'sad', and then everybody said that too.'* 

Students: concerns or problems related to the impact of instiuction on children. Examples: 
••they wcren*t getting my point." ••! wonder if the students arc learning." 
Personal: concerns or problems related to the teacher's attitudes or feelings. Examples: ''a 
nervous wreck," "scared to death." 

Knowledge: concerns or problems related to one*s own lack of knowledge. Examples: ••couldri't 
understand why they didn't just say the two rules and figure it out.** "You don't know what 
to expect out of that age level of kids." 

Management: concerns or problems related to managing instruction. Example: "I didn't like 

how they had their days set up Everything was chunks of tunc And that was hard 

forme to work with." 



from the worksheet .... I certainly wouldn't use that STUPID woricshect. We would 
use a real index .... " Another lesson, again presented to her by the teacher, involved 
poctiy: •'I^ was a big flop. The children were so bored I didn't know what to do with 
them. But the teacher had given me the material from the teachcr*s inanuai 

Sheila's concerns about these lessons centered on instructional procedure, the 
impact of instruction on children, and her own frustration and embarrassment. A 
description of an experience midway through the second placement shows the interac- 
tion among these problems and concems: "My teacher asked me to [mtroducc a story 
by following] the manual ... it assumed these children were dumb as ix)cks .... 
But I said I would do it. so I forged ahead .... The first thing the manual wanted 
the students to do was read the words .... Tliey thought I was crazy .... Then I 
read [a] paragraph .... Each time the children heard one of the words they were to 
raise their hands. Dumb .... Then I was supposed to read the paragraph again and 
point to the words (written on the board) each time I said one. Dumber yet! ... I 
think the children should have been insulted .... All of this was meaningless to the 
children .... I was embarrassed to be trying to teach this lesson." 

Toward tlie end of both of the first two placements. Sheila decided to alter manual 
suggestions somewhat. Her evaluations of these lessons were more positive, but she 
still questioned if children were learning: "They thought it was fiin. I don't know if 
j;— body learned anything or not ... . The ones that aUeady knew how to spell the 
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words were the ones who volunteered .... [If I had the choice] I think I would not 
use it at all. But the kids thought it wa^ fun." 

Sheila created her own lessons twice during the first semester of the study. One 
**teachable moment*' began when a child shared a story she had written at honic. The 
other was a poetry lesson that involved brainstorming, drafting, editing, and preparing 
final copies for a bulletin board. Her concerns about this lesson, which spanned several 
days, were related to unexpected responses ftom children: ''In fifth grade, they hadn't 
encountered it [brainstorming] yet . . . they were not used to being handcd^something 
back to change .... They didn't even know what the tcrm^ 'rough draft' meant/* 
She solved each of these problems by asking children what they thought and by 
explaining the concepts. She was satisfied with the results: "The kids were so ex- 
cited . . . because they wanted to do it Each child experienced great success • • • . 

They were proud to see their work on the bulletin board, and each wanted to read 
their friends' poems and have their friends read theirs." 

Sheila's instructional experiences during the student teaching semester reflected 
these same three patterns. Early in her third placement, she was asked to * 'teach 
schwa .... I ended up doing it, and I floundered and was exasperated. I hated it." 
Eventually, she decided to take more direct action "So then pretty soon I got bold 
and I said, 'Can I take my reading group to the auditorium?' And we did some role 
playing and we acted out the story . . . and we drew things on the chalkboard, and 
we wrote things, and we did some language experience. And that got better as time 
went on." 

This incident became a turning point for Sheila, she took responsibility for "her 
reading group" during the rest of that placement. At the beginning of her fourth 
placement, "I walked in and I said, 'We're going to do this and we're going to do 
this.* And everythmg was [fine].'* Her problems and concerns still centered on beliefs 
and practices, but in a different way; she appeared concerned that her practices were 
best reflecting her beliefs. For example, she had concerns about active involvement 
and questioning strategies. In addition, she evidenced concern about helping children 
take responsibility for their own learning. "Ryan came up to n^c and asked, 'Is this 
long enough?* And I said, 'Did you write everything you wanted to say? Do you have 
any more ideas you want to put on this paper?' " 

Overall, Sheila progressed through three general stages as she became a teacher 
of literacy. At first, she did what the teacher asked her to do. Since she was required 
to use teacher*s manuals, many of her concerns related to the conflict between her 
emerging beliefs about literacy learning and the practices she had been asked to 
follow. She also expressed dissatisfaction and frustration about the impact of her 
instruction on children. She sensed that they were not interested or learning, but 
seemed unable to solve this problem, since she did not feel free to devise her own 
lessons. "When she telk you, you have to do this. You know that you could do it a 
different or better way, or not at all. You still have to do it." 

During the second stage, she still followed the teacher's instructions for the focus 
of lessons, but made her own decisions about implementation. She evaluated these 
lessons more positively, but questions persisted about whether children were learning, 
as opposed to practicing things they already knew or simply having fun. The final 
stage, when she became "bold,** was characterized by independence in all aspects of 
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planning and implementing instruction. She took this responsibility rather than waiting 
for it to be given to her. Although management concerns incieascd at this point, she 
expressed satisfection and confidence in her ovm ability aod in the icjoact of her. 
teaching on students: ••when I got bold and started saying, •This is how fwant to do 
this,' that was when I started." 

Becoming a Teacher q iteracy: Karen 

Throughout the year of the smdy, Karen taught in a fourth-grade- clasaroom, a 
kindergarten classroom, a sixth-grade classroom, and a second-grade ciassrodm. Shc 
frequently expressed concerns and probltms related to beliefs and practices and to her 
own knowledge. Again, closer examination of instnictional situations sheds some light 
on Karen's development as a teacher of literacy. 

Unlike Sheila, Karen began participating in literacy activities ahnost immediately: 
••Since the second day of class, I have been reading to the students daily." During 
this same placement, Karen asked to implement journal writing in the class, because 
•i thought that this would be an effective way of putting the theoiy, 'The more you 
write, the better a writer you become' into practice." The tt^acher agreed, and Karen 
began. She thought that the experience went well; her concerns reflected differences 
in her beliefs and those of the cooperating teacher '*My cooperating teacher [insists 

that sttidents write] in cursive I wouldn't want some smdcnts to hold back due 

to not wanting to write in cursive." •'They are so used to being structured and spoon- 
fed . They still ask me questions about spelling and topic selection . . . there arc 
usually a lot of questions at the beginning ... but once they begin writing, they seem 
to move on rapidly and enjoy writing." 

During her first placement and most of her second, Karen implemented some of 
her own ideas, but only on ''my time": ''She docs not give them the opportunity to 
write in their journals every day or encourage them ... [to read or write] in their 
spare time, I, on the other hand, suggest this quite often. I really push reading a good 
book or writing in their journals whenever they are finished with . . . woricshects. 
This power of suggestion is starting to take ixx)t." 

If Karen felt strongly about situations, she tended to taJk with her cooperating 
teachers about her own views: "I was brave enough to suggest this to [cooperating 
teacher] and she agreed." ''So I took the chance and asked about writing a book 
about our class . . . ." Sometimes Karen simply proceeded according to her own 
belief as when she ttitorcd Sam, who was having difficulty learning elusive handwrit- 
ing: 'Icoopcrating teacher] has given me a 'mile high' pile of worksheets ... I 
realize Sam needs practice, but ... I think he shou ; practice his writing in some 
simation that is meaningful to him ... I think I will be sneaky and use my own 
approach . . . ." 

Karen's knowledge concerns had two sources. Some reflected insecurities about 
her knowledge; during her sixth-grade placement, she also worried that sttidents might 
"know more than I do." Most of her knowledge-based concerns, however, were 
related to finding the ''best way" to put her beliefs into practice: "I like . . . whole 
language , and fully support it, but am unsure of everything I should and shouldn't 
b^doing to be most effective ... I want to do the best job possible." These concerns 
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escalated during her kindergarten placement: "I walked in on the students going 
through the alphabet in this fashion: B-B-B-Ba-Ba-Ba-Banana, C-C-C-Ca-Ca-Ca-Cat. 
Needless to say, I cringed/' Sometime later, Karen and the cooperating teacher "got 
into a big discussion about teaching language arts. She asked mc how I would teach 
it and I said I would use whole language [and] explained the theory behind it . . . . 
She said that she has been slowly moving in this direction ... but th^ she doesn't 
have enough information." The teacher then asked Karen fw informati,on,;who;beT 
came concerned about her knowledge: "I'm afraid . . . Vll do something wr6tig,>.,- > • 
I want this to woHc out so she is convinced of the power of whole language . ^ « .-So 
pfecpe give me any advice . . . 

During her student teaching semester, Karen was again able to pulhcr own ideas 
about literacy learning into practice. As a result, she was frequently cooceroed.about 
issues related to beliefs, practi^s, and implementation. As she planned lessons, for 
example, she questioned such .^^ues as how to encourage involvement without taking 
conool of the conversation away from children. Later in the semester, she noted 
that her instructional focus differed from the teacher's: "She'll focus on syllabu^ or 
something . . . . Tm not focusing on a skill . . . Tm focusing on just reading." , 

By the time she entered her fourth placement, her confidence increased and she 
readily evaluated situations and resolved her own concents: "She preached that she 
was whole language and I . . . found that she didn't know what whole language 
was . . . from my experien^,^ ... she was doing things like journal writing . . . and 
it wasn't really writing, it was fill in the blanks. So I . . . decided that I was going 
to do journals and let them write what they were going to write." 

Despite differences in their teaching experiences, both Sheila and Karen com- 
pleted she year feeling successful. Sheila commented, "By the end I was so ex- 
cited .... I just think reading and writing encompass all the other aspects of 
learning . . . and you can teach anything as long as you make it relative to what's 
going on/' Karen's self<valuation focused on confidence; "It is hard to know if you 
are doing the right thing or not . . . [but] I felt like a knew what I was doing .... 
I believed in myself much more . . . toward the end I saw things I didn't like, but I 
tried to . . . implement them in my own way." 



For Sheila and Karen, the process of becoming teachers of literacy involved 
weighmg the value and logic of what they had learned about literac> instruction against 
their cooperating teachers' beliefs and practices. Concerns and problems arose as they 
attempted to mediate differences between what they believed or had learned and what 
they observed or had been asked to do. Although they completed the mediation process 
and lesolved their concerns and problems in different ways, several aspects of class- 
room contexts seemed to affect their development as teachers. 

The most pervasive contextual factor was the extent to which classroom practice;^ 
and the literacy-leaming beliefs undcdying them corresponded to the prospective 
teachers* own emerging beliefs. Until she "got bold," Sheila typically followed the 
jMchcrs* routine, the message she received was, "Do it my way." In Karen's case. 
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teachers allowed her to implement her own Jeas, but expressed satisfaction with thcv 
own ways of teaching; the message she received was, **Do what you want, but my 
way worics well/* Although ur^lcrstandable from the cooperating teachers* points of 
view, both these stances created concerns, since classroom practices conflicted with 
the prospective teachers* literacy-learning beliefs. 

The nature of materials and activities available for literacy instruction was another 
contextual factor that affected concerns, since these also often conflicted with pxwpec- 
tivc V^QhcTs' beliefs. Both expressed concerns about whether and how to use conven- 
tional materials provided for uicm. Bntli also attempted to use materiais in riimniw 
congruent with their own beliefs but were not satisfied with the results, partlculariy 
in regard to children's learning. 

Communication between cooperating and prospective teacher was ^tt another 
contextual factor that appeared to influence these prospective teachers significantly. 
The prospective teachers* perceptions of cooperating teachers* expectations seemed 
particularly important. Neither expecting total adherence to the established routine nor 
expecting to learn new ways of teaching from the prospective U icher was helpful; in 
fact, these expectations caused a majority of the expressed concerns. 

This study described the process of becoming a teacher of literacy by examining 
how two prospective whole language tca:hers reacted to conventional instructional 
environments Although an exploratory study, findings suggest some contextual influ- 
ences on prospective teachers* development that warrant further examination. Of 
these, the congruence between prospeciive and cooperating teachers* beliefs and prac- 
tices, the types of literacy instructional materials available, and communication be- 
tween prospective and cooperating teachers seemed most critical. 

In recent years, we have become increasingly awarr of the importance of viewing 
literacy instruction from a sociocommunicative perspective. The results of this study 
suggest that viewing prospective teacher's development from this perspective may 
reveal key aspects in the process of becoming a teacher of literacy. These, in turn, 
may inform efforts to support prospective teachers' development. 
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E^iUga^NlING ANCHORED mSTOUenON: GUmE^^ 




Kim McLarty, Jennifer 

Peabody Coilege'cfVahdMih j^ ^ ^ ' / 

This paper will describe the design principles of a cittricnium deyel^^:^ enr 
hance student's literacy development and acquisifidaof teowlcdge^;^^^^^ 
iui overview of our wcrk in yidcp-based instractiorid cqn^^ (Brai^OTd|}5^^ 
Risko, Rowe, & Vye, 1989). In oiir oveiview, we dfefine.a^^ 
provide a brief desaiption of our research project examining tihe cff^ 
instruction on studwit^* Icarniiig. We then identify instiuctidnal decisions feaigufdod_ 
our curriculum development. 

Our curriculum, based on what we have called **anchored instruction/' is de- 
signed to create a rich source of information within a shared learning; environment 
that generates interest and enables students to Identify and define problems whUe: they 
explore curriculum content from many different perspectives OBranrfqrid; yycj^mct, 
& Risko, 1990). We have reported previously results of tavesiig^^^tiiat haye 
demonstrated the effectiveness of anchored insT xtionforenhanc! ^.itrac^^ 
laiy, reading comprehension, writing, and ^owledge of sodal- studi^-OMK^^ 
(Kinzcr, Risko, Vye, & Sherwood, 1988; Risko, Kinzcr, Goodfaaii,/^Wcl^ 
Dupree, & Martin, 1989). The design principles discussed here are grounded in re- 
search (referenced above, partly supported by OERI grant G008710018) and can be 
applied by others who wish to implement an anchored instructional q>proach, espe- 
cially using a videodisc-based anchor. 



OVERVIEW 

We have been exploring the value of providing anchored instruction to enhance 
student's development of literacy knowledge and general knowledge across the curric- 
ulum. As suggested by theorists such as Dewey (1933) and Hanson (1970), we. believe 
that shidents* acquisition and use of knowledge is greatly enhanced when they are 
immersed in opportunities to examine phenomena and to experience change in perceiv- 
ing and understanding important concepts. Introducing students to new concerts and 
principles within problem solving siniations — situations in wfecfi teachere guide stUr 
dents to use. information as tools for solving problenis— allows ttem to experience 
the changes in their own thinking and an opportunity to elaborate on and evaluate the 
-^"^ '-formation (Bransford, Vye, Kinzer, & Risko, 1990). Unfortunately, for too 
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many students, the mtnxluction of concepts and theories seems like the mere introduc-^; 
tion of new facts to be memorized. When instruction does not encourage, students toy 
examine ideas from different perspectives or to use information for wlving'^h)^^ 
it is unlikely that these students will experience how the new iirfop^^ 
their thinking m new, but relevant contexts. For tiiesc sUidchte^.a^uii^ fi^^^ 
remain inert knowledge (Whitehead, 1929) because studerits Cul to.think to us^ 
information when it is needed for solving relevant problems. : \; 

Anchored instruction provides rich and cohesive, iirfonnat^ 
able students (a) to identify and define problems; <b) to specify reasq 
solution; (c) to generate, under minimal teacher guidance, strategies fpr.wl>^g iiten^^^^ 
fied problems; and (d) to observe quickly the rssult of their attempted soluti^^ 
dents are then introduced to additional information that is relevant tp^the i^hcn;, ^d 
are able to use their problem-solving strategies to solve related problems fhe major 
goal of anchored instruction is to enhance learning retention and use of co ^ce^ bj(, 
letting students experience the changes in theu: perception and understanding of the 
anchor as they examine mformation from multiple pomts of \aew. 

Central to our implementation of anchored instruction is the use of videodiscs to 
create rich problem-solving environments that serve as shared contexts for exploration^ 
and discussion. Ideally, anchored instruction (a) involves a problem-oriented approach, 
to mstruction; (b) involves sustained thinking, often in groups, about problems; (c)' 
permits students to integrate skills and knowledge that m normal curricula remam. 
disconnected; and (d) does not presuppose extensive background knowledge. 

We used the film The Young Sherlock Holmes (Spielberg, 1985) as our primary 
anchor for relating content across subject areas. This film is available commercially 
and was purchased in its videodisc version for a cost of approximately $30.00. The^ 
content of the film is sufficiently rich to support sustained thinking about problems 
and concepts embedded vvithin our curriculum. For example, students were unmersed 
in the exploration of the film to study plot and subplot information and to identify 
characteristics of a well-developed story. Students were encouraged to define story 
attributes and to monitor their perceptions of how story elements relate to each other 
(e.g., how character motives lead to goal statements) and to their comprehension of 
plot development (e.g., the resolution of goal statement). Students used this informa- 
tion to compare the "Young Sherlock" story toother stories, includmg written myster- 
ies (including but not limited to other Sheriock Holmes mysteries) and when writing 
tiieir own stories. 

Second, the anchor was rich witii tiie information tiiat was needed to comprehend 
relat-<l text and to facilitate class discussions. Often, students have comprehension 
problems or have limited access to class discussions because tiieir prior knowledge is 
insufficient or not accessed appropriately. Video-based anchors extend instruction 
beyond the typical lecture, text and woricbook approach to delivering information 
because they contain much richer and more easily-processed sources of informauon 
tiian are avaiiat'^ in verbal, or even written, description. Witii videotape, we can 
combine dynamic, visual and auditory information (e.g., facial expressions, affective 
states, gestures, voice inflections, scenes of towns) witii oral language and print. Witii 
tiie introduction of random access videodiscs, however, we have additional ability to 
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return' almost instantly to any segment and re-view events. This r^id access to rich 
inforaiation can have powerful effccts on stud^ts* learning and cognitive development 
because it increases opportunities for finding relevant issues^ thait are embedded in the 
video (Bransiord, Sherwood, Hasselbring, Kinzer, & WiUiaaw, in press)'. 

Third, the content of the fikn, set in tumK)f-the-<^ntury Yictprian En^and,^^^^ 
,. mitted students to integrate skUls and knowledge that iii tracUtiond currici^a lemain 
disconnected. Sniden^s acquired useful Morniation aJxmt what it was lU^^^ 
during this time in history as they explored the film. 11^ 

ing of the Victorian era were expanded as they studied the , fifin and relatdd^tex^^^ 
identify historical, political, geographical, and technological issues relevant tpJhis; 
time period. 

Fourth, using the film as an anchor provided^a shared learning context for media- 
tion. Students who view video in the absence of a mediator may be entertained, biit 
they may miss most of the opportunities for learning that the video provides. Tradi- 
tional instruction is limited, also, because teachers and suidents usually do not have 
common background experiences to which new learning can be connected. In such 
situations, teachers usually tell students answers instead of providing problem-sol vmg 
environments in which snidents acquire methods to frame problems and use informa- 
tion independently. Conversely, teachers and students in oar curriculum shared the 
anchored experience, and our teachers mediated students' learning by arranging in- 
stmctional conditions and providing instructional feedback that helped students to 
recreate and examine mutually familiar information so that discussion and learmng 
was facilitated. Our teachers provided organizers, such as character analysis sheets, 
which were completed as a group and used as a reference for later analyses of content, 
such as the comparison of a character's behavior across several episodes. 

We believe there are several important differences between anchored instmction 
and traditional curricula. First, our curriculum goes far beyond the loosely connected 
thematic instruction that is provided by numy conmiercially prepared materials. Our 
instruction provides explicit information about the anchor and explicit links to the 
multiple ideas that are related to the anchor. Second, information in our curriculum 
was integrated around specific problems to be solved (e.g., students were er'^ouraged 
to view entire episodes of the film to identify characters' motives contributing to 
charactiTS* actions and how the setting information, such as social conditions of that 
time period, may allow or inhibit such actions). In contrast, traditional curricula often 
introduce different ideas in different contexts. In most basal readers, for example, 
students are introduced to different components of story grammars. Each component 
is often inUxxluced in a different story rather than in a single story. Similarly in many 
attempts to teach social snidies infoimation, different components (e.g., geography, 
social conditions, history) are taught in the context of different examples. Traditional 
curricula are organized so that science, mathematics, reading, writing and so forth all 
tend tc be compartmentalized and taught in different contexts rather than integrated 
into single contexts. Third, we believe that the use of video provides snidents who 
are behind their peers in reading development access to information that forms the 
basis of class discussions. Further, videos contain much richer information than is 
available in .some printed media and in computer programs with limited graphics. 



Gestures, affective states, scenes of towns, music, etc. accompany the dialogue, This, 
rich source of information allows for the possibility of finduig relevant information, 
that is embedded in the video. 



DESCRIPTION OF RESEARCH PROJECT 

Our research on anchored instruction was conducted oyer a three. ye^ffpenod. in: 
two fifth-grade classrooms. The main goal of our project was to dcVelop .a^^ 
based, anchored curricubjm and to assess its effect on studente* critic^.tlun^ 
independent use of information. Second, we planned to develop a curri6tdl^m^t^^^^ 
could bc^ implemented by classroom teachers. - ~ l-i- ^ . ~ 

During the first 2 years of this project, students participated in either the experi- 
mental, anchored program or the control program. Students in both program^ viewed, 
the film and were introduced to the same basic content (e.g., vocabulary, woids,' storjr 
elements, social studies concepts). The major difference between the cx^mchtal^ 
and control programs involved the use of the video-based anchor. In the expcriiri^hfel: 
program, each lesson was tied to the anchor. In the control program, lessoriS Mp^^bd; 
the more typical format of focusing on target concepts within contexts that wci^ 
unrelated to each other. There '-as no long-term anchor for the control pro^^._.. 

Across the 2 years, analyses of data collected from multiple sources (students! 
pre- and posttests, field notes and analysis of video- and audiotapes, and student and 
teacher interviews) reveal large differences between the experimental and control 
students on several measures. Experimental students, across ability levels, were better 
able to describe character's feelings and corresponding motives, and they wrote stories 
that were more causally coherent, generating plots that linked character actions and 
events to goal statements and goal resolution (Risko et al., 1989). Recall of vocabulary 
related to story information and spontaneous use of vocabulary in novel contexts were 
significantly higher for tiie experimental groups (Kinzer, Risko, Vye, & Sherwood, 
1988; Risko, et al., 1989). 



INSTRUCTIONAL PRINCIPLES FOR CURRICULUM DESIGN 

A careful examination of our lesson plans, extensive field notes recorded during 
classroom observations, and interview data helped us to identify seven major decisions 
ihat guided curriculum development. We believe that tiiese decisions have implications 
for instruction beyond u^e scope of our project; they are general and need to be 
considered when developing any anchored curriculum. 

The seven key decision points which guided the development and implementation 
of our anchored instruction relate to; (a) choosing an appropriate anchor, (b) develop- 
ing shared expertise around the anchor, (c) expanding the anchor, (d) using knowledge 
as tools for problem solving, (e) teaching with the anchor, (f) merging tiie anchor 
witii literacy experiences, and (g) allowing student exploration. 
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Guiding Principle J: Choosing an Appropriate Anchor 

Choosing an anchor depends largely on the curricular goals that are targeted. That 
is, an anchor is not equally appropriate for all teaching situations. >ye; began by 
analyzing the fifth-grade curriculum to clearly specif, instractional^^g^ thwe 
goals were establishes!, we examh.ed several possible video aiwhore^.t^^ were. identi- 
fied as^being appropriate for the age group, considering such things as language, 
violence, interest, content, and so on. 

State guidelines mandated curricular goals relating to plot, charactcrizatioa, vo-^ 
cabulaty and comprehension development in reading. In social studies ciimculaf gps^^ 
included a unit of American and worid history, whereas the science ciiniculum in- 
cluded units on inventions and simple machines. These became the corc areas of our 
curriculum. We thus searched for an anchor that included a strong plot line, with 
clearly defined character development, definite causal structures that could be related 
to story grammar elements, and verbal and visual clues pertaining to a clearly definable 
period of history. 

Some potential video anchors were rejected because they were too general, thus 
requiring too much external, teacher-imposed structure before curricular goals could 
be related to the anchor, or because they were so narrow that setting information could 
not be generalized to a historical time period — that is, the setting might not have 
included ''markers'* that could be targeted as indicative of a particular historical 
period. 

Thus, the most important decision in choosing an anchor came before a range of 
anchors was evaluated. The critical element was a clearly articulated set of inslmc- 
tional goals. The choice of anchors depends on the relative match between these goals 
and the video anchor. 

Guiding Principle 2. Developing Shared Expertise Around the Anchor 

The second decision for curriculum development relates to facilitating students' 
expertise around the anchor. We began with the belief that a well-developed base of 
information could provide numerous, rich examples of target concepts that would 
enable the teacher and students to make links from the movie to contexts across 
curriculum areas. However, after evaluation and observation we realized that one 
showing of the film was insufficient to build an awareness of the complexity of 
information present in the anchor. 

It is not necessary to show the entire film repeatedly to address this issue. After 
the film was viewed once, teachers and students together identified meaningful units 
within Young Sherlock Holmes. Using the random search and access capabilities of 
the videodisc technology, the teacher quickly found and replayed these scenes Class 
discussion of each scene centered around the characters and actions within the respec- 
tive scene, as well as how the scene related to the rest of the film. Students noted the 
frame numbers for the scene under discussion and also brainstormed to find a label, 
representing the main idea, for each scene. These labels became nuiemonic inference 
p .nts in later class discussion. Other activities included the preparing of a storyboard 
for the film where the important segments were listed, a defining picture was drawn, 
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•*V^3;^^w^ tfi^y.hit than in tlic^^^ to.thc bnOn!" 

Z^ttw: ••Becau^ itim^^ not feel it as much in the neck.*'- 

Dmd: ''lx may.be arblood ycin, and ;y6u liit ;em aki.thktiw(kad scDdat intoftte^ v 
circulation^ Am>thcrthm^^ -iflt Wtfihimintl»head,MditytthcsW^^^^^ 
lut tiw-fcne^ so notiiing^^^ ' t-V - v ^-^'/r 

i'au/a: "lif it had hit,him!m & head; it wo^d jwobably bounce off.'' * 

Mrs. Goodman: "Why would it btnrnce off, Paula?" 

Paida: '^AU the hair." 

(Da\1d is mumbling m the background that it wouldn't bounce off. He doesn't buv 
Parii's idea.) * , / . 

Crvvm: "I have this body chart, and it has a vein right here [points to neck) and it is 

the main blood vcm that travels up your neck." 
Mrs. Goodman: "What js the name of that vein?" 
Gwen: "It's the main vein that comes lip ftom your aim." 
David: [on your headj "you've got hair, then the skin, then the skuU. You've got to 

go through just to get to the brain. On the neck there's no hak, and the skm 

won't stop it." 
Louis: "You've got clothes." 
Mrs, Goodman: "Do you have bones in your *icck?" 
Andy: "In health we are studying the skeleton.'* 

(Lindscy gets up and goes over to the chalkboard to look at a chart titled "All Kinds 
of Skeletons.'* Mrs. Goodnum suggests that they could ask dieir health teacher to 
answer their question. Dean says his Mom works at the Health Detwitojent 
Mrs.Goodman suggests they ask her also.) 

Note that discussion moved from the video anchor to a body chart used for their 
health class and a student's explanation of how a dart in a neck vein could/kuf a 
person. Students also were able to answer each others' questions. Once thettcsiher 
and students had developed expertise about the anchor, links to other subject .areas 
and to their prior experiences became a common occurrence withm the classixwrii^ 
The transition from teacher to student responsibility appears to be a natural outgrowth 
of developing a shared expertise. 



Guiding Principle 3: Expanding the Anchor 

We began with an anchor that we felt was sufficiently rich to provide a foundation 
J^*- our curriculum. However, we found that one anchor, even one that has a wealth' 
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of^yan^ content ^icbuld not m^t all the needs of our students and -^urricu^um. Instead, < 
|n we; fouiM^^ ^.9^^9 ni^tm^pipbie^ existed. 

I'; Erst,vSome^ga^^^^ by the anchor required us .to introduce 

additiw^ materiak; We chose ^mother, movie, O^^^ iW&r (l^,: i?48),> 

, ahd.a b^ fhe-Wolyes afWiUqifghby^Clm^ (A!K?S» 15^3)»;that w 
Victqri^^^ introduction of Oliver Twist provid6d,<)ur,sto 

to cpntest and extcndf iiifonnation. For exampflc^lthe Uvmg co^ 
seen in Shirlockt Vftxc contrasted widi living conditions^ die p99^^as seen >n Qliyerf , 
Jrl ^Additional information, used for achieving a mwe balanced pesc'' (atipnj.yasiclectcd,: 

on the basis of how well it related to currictdum goals. ju^;tl»;priE^^ , 
- ^ ^Comparisons and contrasts were explicitly made between new inifonnati 
anchor. 

Second, students' interest began to dwindle as they became very familiar widi 
the anchor. This problem disappeared when additional content sets were added, this 
was seen most explicitly in students* increased understanding of concepts such as 
orphanages and child labor laws. Students in the experimentalxgfoup bad a much 
. richer understanding of these situations in Oliver Twist as a result of .eading about 
these aspects in The Wolves of Willoughby Chase, which was introduced to extend 
the upper-class concepts presented in Young Sherlock Holmes. When we expanded 
the anchor by introducing the additional content sets, students' interest rose as they 
used knowledge from the anchor to explore and understand new information. 



Guiding Principle 4: Using Knowledge as Tools for Problem Solving 

Our next decision related to building students' Icnowledge in ways that allowed 
tiiem to use this information to solve problems or to relate information across content 
areas. As expected, the anchor provided a meaningful shared context from which 
students acquired new information. However, tiieir use of information to identify or 
solve other problems didn't occur spontaneously. 

r ^ral curricular decisions stood out as being most effective in helping students 
retrieve information when it was needed for problem solving. First, students were 
given a purpose for learning new information that tiiey could accept as a valuable 
reason. For example, exploring tiie film to identify events leading to goal resolution 
helped students to develop a cohesive plot structure when writing tiieir own stories. 
Second, students were provided with organizational tools that would help them recall 
information when it was needed. For example, students were shown how to use a 
story grammar oudine to help them organize and remember plot information. Third, 
students were provided witii opportunities to use tiiis knowledge in real problem 
solving activities. For example, stuaents assuming tiie role of an American Congres- 
sional subcommittee explored multiple texts before reporting on medical advances of 
the Victorian era. With mediation and practice, problem solving began to occur more 
frequently. 

Teaching information well and in an interesting fashion did not insure that the 
students would ase it in other settings. To help our students learn characteristics of 
situations requiring use of information, it was necessaiy to provide opportunities for 
students to find relationships among ideas within and across contexts. For example, 
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plots and subplots were studied in their entirety so that students could trace events , 
contributing to character motives and goals and events Jeidihg tO:>goai attainirienS / 
Instead of asking our students to recaU facts about ihc chk^ 
story; students received problem-oriented instnictipii r^iuririg tib^^ P 
acter motives and plot events across the anchor abd.Writfea hiatcrias. Such insti^ ^ 
pro\dded a way for students to practice applying, thek icD^^ 
solving problems. We believe that this type of instniction in^^ 
to understand the conditions and constraints of knbwl^ge so thkt transfer drowicc 
to new contexts is more likely to occur (Anderson, 1983, 1987). ^ v^^J 

Guiding Principle 5: Teaching with the Anchor \ V 

We anticipated that use of video in teaching would come naturally to teachcis ^ 
once the film had been shown and discussed in class. Just as good teachcra encourage, 
their students to reread parts of a text to find specific information or, to correct nuVun- 
derstaniings, we expected our teachers to revisit specific scenes to cnhaiK>5rclas^ 
discussions. Althou^ this occurred to some extent, we found that teachcrs,rinjtia^^^^^ 
verbally referred to scenes to remind students of the film content They did iiot e^i^M^ 
return and re- view specific scenes to illustrate concepts within,the context of & 
class discussion. Our teachers required encouragement. to conscioiisly,:iHcpare ^hfis 
incorporating specific references to scenes that would tie to their instructional goklV.. 
They also needed practice with equipment before they would go, to the s<»ne diuing' . ^ 
instruction. We believe it is important to actually revisit scenes because there is a 
difference between saying ''Remember the library scene? Remember how^Dudley^ 
actcd?*\ and actually using the anchor by saying ''Let's !aok at the Hbraiy scene and^ 
notice how Dudley acts.*' In the library scene, there is dialogue between two charac- 
ters, Sherlock and Dudley. Sherlock outsmarts a very proud Dudley when he explains 
that Dudley's "antique** watch is a fraud and not an antique ai all. When students, 
view the scene, they can notice Dudley's tone of voice, the manner in which he holds 
his head, and his gesUires. all of which can produce the inference that Dudley is 
pompous In a similar manner. sUidents can be asked to review this scene to detect a 
character trail of Sherlock (perceptive ) or to determine how Dudley may feel in this 
exchan^jc with Sherlock, Instead of just mentioning the scene, the actual reviewing 
of the scerKJs allowed smdents to notice more specific information on particular aspects 
of the anchor. 

As we found with our students receiving anchored instruction, teachers' acquired 
expertise wieh the anchor enhanced their spontaneous use of information presented on 
the film As teachers became experts on the anchor and felt more comfortable using 
the equipment, they were more flexible in acce. .g and using scenes that explicated 
im.tnictional goals. 

Guiding Principle 6: Merging the Anchor with Literacy Experiences 

Since w^ believe that it is possible to strengthen reading and writing skills through 
the use of video-based anchors, we wanted our curriculum to provide cohesive links 
between visual and more traditional literacy experiences, both oral and written. Al- 
though it is important to link the video anchor with literacy experiences, how they 
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jrfe linked is a critical.issuc. Literacy experiences needed to be. strongly related to the 
/ anchor. Askmg students to explore the anchor to identify, conditions odntributing to 
characters' motives was a precursor to story writing that targeted causes for characters* 
actions ahd'goal statements. 

The anchor provided many opportunities to read, write, ami use onil l^guagc. 
Avclassroom newsletter was written, ainied at shiaring iirformatipn.abotit,^^^^^ 
ias .wcll as information students had.cxplpred because t&k interwt was p^^^ 
speciiSc aspect of the anchor. Group writing actiyitics,;includihg auttort^ al- 
lowed^ students to critique each other's woric and refine writing that could be'gu^^ 
OT'Could appear in the newsletter. Oral reports and skits based on s<«ncg^m\tih^^^ 
anchor were presented by groups to the class. Library research tinie, proyidftj s6; that 
students could pursue interests arising from studying the anchor, facilitated develop- 
ment of research skills. 

In short, linking the video anchor with other reading, writing, and oral language 
activities allowed students to become more active in their own learning. They were 
able to expand what they were learning from the anchor into other literacy experiences 
Students' stories began to reflect what they were learning about story structure from 
our anchor. Students' reports on the living conditions of the Victorian era represented 
an analysis of societal and economic issues of that time in history. Students developed 
expertise, based on library research, on the women's movement, child labor, crime 
and punishment, health and living conditions, and education during the Victorian era. 
This was then related to the current status of these issues. Additionally, we began to 
see links between the anchor and what our students were choosh»3 to rcac' in their 
free time. 

Guiding Principle 7: Allowing Student Exploration 

In order for students to develop a sense of expertise, opportunities were provided 
to allow students to explore die anchor as well as to explore areas of interest generated 
by die anchor. 13 faciUtate tiiis exploration, die videodisc was made available to 
students — it was not only under teacher control. Students were able to access the 
anchor and to find information, using die videodisc, during group project time or 
during independent study time. For example, when exploring Victorian architecture 
or setting information, students were able to find relevant scenes widiout asking for 
die teacher's help or permission. This resulted in further '^nploration dirougii library 
research, widi die findings used to check die film's accuracy. 

To effectively use die anchor for independent exploration, however, it was neces- 
sary that students had available to them an oudine of scenes and frame numbers. 
Purposeful exploration required diat students know where to look in the anchor to find 
relevant information. This was provided by die oudine, developed jointiy by teacher 
and students, listing scenes and frame numbers (see Principle 1). 

The odier major aspect of exploration was sharing. After students explored topics 
of interest eiUier individually or widiin group projects, time was provided for cUiss 
sharing of information. Sharing was accomplished eidier dirough the newsletter, men- 
tioned earlier, or dirough formal skits and/or oral or written presentations. This re- 
sulted in several benefits, including more open-ended but relevant discussion that was 
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often initiated and coatrolled by the students. Mowing time to explore the anchor- 
sparked interest in relevant topics that we had not anticipated. 



SUMMARY 

In summary, there are seven principles that can be used to guide, the selection ^ 
and constniction of anchors and fhe selection of teaching activiticscto^aaxdnj^y? 
them. The principles are interrelated. For example, until students dcvciop' exixStise-' 
around the anchor (Principle 3), they cannot their knowledge for pinposeM explo- 
ration (Principle 7), or to most effectively link the video anchor to literacV tissia 
(Principle 6). 

However, anchored instruction is not presented as a stand-alone or a new proce- 
dure to enhance learning. There is much known about what makes instruction more 
and less effective. Some of this knowledge includes the importance of backgitHmd 
knowledge (Anderson & Pearson, 1984), the importance of shared knowledge between 
tMcher and student (Chapman, 1978), the benefit of cooperative learning (Slavin, 
1983), the importance of motivation (Wigfield & Asher, 1984), the facilitative effect 
of problem generation (Bransford, Franks. Vye, & Sherwood, 1989) and so on. Unfor- 
tunately, although teachers generaUy acknowledge the importance of these issues, too 
of^en instruction does not incorporate this knowleuge. Durkin (1984), for example, has 
found that teachers are aware of the importance of prediscussion to address background 
knowledge, yet found only a very small percentage of teachers using this procedure 
even when advocated in a teachers* guide. Teachers often sta'e that constraints relating 
to time, social, and hnguistic factors in the classroom often preclude implementing 
what research has shown to be effective. 

Based on what we know about effective teaching, anchored instruction was devel- 
oped to provide opportunities for teachers and students to woric cooperatively in shared 
experiences The use of anchors encourages students to view anchors from their own 
perspective, to link learning across subject areas, to find information to explore prob- 
lems that they identify, and to experience changes in their comprehension as they are 
mtroduced to new ideas fiom the teacher, from the texts, and ftom their peers. Provid- 
mg an anchor is close to what has been advocated in other professions for some time 
For example, it is closely parallel to case-based instruction in law and medicine. 

Case-based instruction, as described by Christensen (1987). Learned (1987), and 
Rasmski (1989). is a process-oriented approach that encourages problem formulation 
and problem solving within thematically tied unit* of instruction. Yet the success of 
students* learning depends on the richness of data presented in the cases (Gragg. 1940; 
Learned. 1987) and on supporting instruction that encourages smdcnts to examine 
cases from multiple points of view. A goal that is common to both anchored instruction 
and theme-based case analysis instruction is to provide rich contexts for learning so 
that the content can be studied for different reasons. Such cross-examination enhances 
problem-solving and cohesive learning (J. Pichert, personal communication. April 3, 

The principles presented in this paper are intended to be guides for those wishing 
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Reading instniction is organized fiocqucnfly. around spMdl,\iK^g 
of students. The effectiveness of thistpr^ bccii^cjdW:^^ 
number of bvcstigatos^^^^ 1983;:l?^^ 
suggeitwi that st^^ low-^Uity greups.rcoitiye iin^ 

Jfecdb^ when ccm^icd to the studcnte in the high-iajUity grou^^^^ 
(1984) conclude that honiogencous poupiiiglu^ few desiiable oqn*Kiu«aces foe low- 
ability studwits. Elditdge and'ButtdficId (198^) dcmoi^tnited fca^ studtnts sbowcd^^ 
no differences in achievement wheu insmicted in beterogcneoiw^group^ 
trsuiitipna! basal ability groups. Slavin's (1987) review of the literate* oo grouping 
found nonqualifying studies that directly cdmpared. instiuction m sinaU;aJb^^^^ 
within classes with students receiving whole-class instruction iaL nonafcili^'J^wpcd 
classes. - - r-— r 

In a comprehensive review of classr organization, Barr (I989).suggesicd.tteu 
although there is differential treatment of students in reading groups, ^thcre is.not 
necessarily a consistently increasing difference in achievement as sttidents progress 
through the grades. Rather, there scems^to be a constant difference between stud^t. 
grade level and placement in materials after&csi grade. 

An important variable that has been wickly neglected in these studies is the 
discrepancy between students' placements in materials and their actualreiu^^ 
This placement reiies on determining a student' ••instroctional level;" Tflw^noti 
und^ying mst!:uctional level is that there is an optimal level of difiictU^ of nut^^ 
for instruction to be effective. If there is any validity to the 'instructional lever* 
concept, placement could be a critical vari;*le. If materials arc teio/easy, leariung 
might be impeded. If materials arc too difficult,.l^nuhg woiild pr6oi5cd tro slowly, 
if at all. (See Shanahan, 1983 for a discussion.of the concept of ihstoctioMl IcycL)* 

Instructional level should interact vntii abiUty. groig)ing wti^ 
there, is only a single text used for ^^^stniction. that is^ sti0ents>ih im<M^ 
groupsishould have smaller discrepancies bctweeu-tiieir rcaduig;Icych a^.ihe'lcvcl 
of difhcalty of tiie materials. Students in lower ability grpups shbuld find the materials, 
relatively more.difficult than otiier students. Students in the high groups should have 
O ^y materials relative to their reading leviejs. 



Barr and Dreeben (1983) suggest that instructional pacing may be a dominant, 
factor in achievement. Pacing should, of course, be related to the difficulQr of the: 
materials used for instruction. With faster pacing, materials would effectively beqon«,, 
more difficult. There is conflicting opinion on whether the materials used for InsdnifcTir 
tion should be relatively easy or difficult. However, none of the research studies;<^i: 
grouping have systematically examined this variable. / . 

In the present study, the difficulty variable was manipulated by assuming.jfiat.^ 
materials that were too easy would produce less Icaniing than matcriMsitiu^ 
more difficult. Since there is an ethici problem in asking students to ^cnd ayc^ &. 
materials that might not produce learning, below grade level materials were:dce^ed: 
inappropriate. Consequently it was decidwi to manipulate tiiis variable by using inatoi^ 
als that were on or above assigned grade level. Although this solution does not^Mow 
for all possible comparisons, it produces a range of discrepancies across d)ility ©roups, 
since high group students are using materials that are relatively much "easier*' than 
the materials that low group students are using. The effects, if present, should show 
up as an interaction. 

In summary, the following study examined the effects of two variables: small, 
abiiity group instruction versus whole-group instruction and difficulty of instructional 
materials compared to measured reading ability for students in the third, fourth and 
fifth grades. 



PROCEDURE 

Thirty seven classrooms were solicited on a volunteer basis in a single subuiban 
school district The dominant instructional pattern in the district was traditiorally 
ability grouping Teachers were assigned to one of two conditions: Traditional groups 
or whole-class instruction. Within the whole-class instruction variable, teachers were 
either assigned to on- level materials or to above-level materials, the reading materials 
used by the teachers were either the basai readers for the grade level or for one grade 
level above. 

There were 8 third-grade classes, 12 fourth-grade classes and 17 fifth-grade 
classes Eh^en classes were traditional instruction, 11 were whole-group on-level 
instruction, and 14 classes were whole-group above level. (One fourth-grade class 
was allowed to use traditional instruction with above-level materials. These students 
are not included in the statistical analyses. Their scores arc included in Table 1 as a 
matter of interest.) A total of 869 students participated in the study. 

All students were given an informal reading inventory (Bums & Roe, 1985) 
during the first and second weeks of school. These were administered by paid assis- 
tants Students were also given the reading portion of the Iowa Test of Basic Skills 
HTBS) (1986) which was scored for Fall administration. Students were also given the 
rreS at the normal Spring administration. All ITBS scores are reported in percentiles. 

an addition, students were asked to keep daily logs of reading they did outside 
of school Teachers were asked to keep logs of the amount of material they covered 
daily. These data arc not reported in the following discussion.) 
O Because of presentation formats , the amount of time required for primary instruc- 
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Vocabulary and Comprehension Gains by Grade, Instnictional Format, and McUerUds 
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-2.73 






4.03 
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tion in the whole-group conditions v\f^as less thai, the full time required in the traditional 
conditions. (Since teachers have to present only one lesson instead of three, Acre is 
a great deal of difference in the instructional "overhead" time.) In order to attempt 
to equate for the amount of time spent in reading and reading-related instruction, a 
literature program was included with tiit whole-group classes and was also used to 
supplement tiie basal reading materials. No formal measures of the effect of this 
program addition were taken. 



RESULTS 

Each student was assigned a reading level for word recognition and one for 
comprehension based on tiie results of tiie informal reading inventory The placement 
discrepancy for each student was calculated by subtracting the grade level from tiie 
KI results. 

Table 1 shows tiie vocabulary and comprehension gains as a function of treatment 
conditions; grade, instructional format (small groups or whole classes) and materials 
difficulty (on- or above-grade level). Table 2 shows tiie breakdown of scores as a 
^ ion of ability (high, medium, or low), detcmiincd by a tiuec-way split of each 
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group on the ba^is of the vocabulary pretest. Table 3 presents a similar breakdown 
on the basis of th> comprehension pretests. 

Two analyses if covariances were pcrfomwsd for the vocabulary scores and.the. 
^comprehension scores. Each analysis used the posttest scores as the dc^endmx^dibh^ 
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were not used in the analyses to avoid the probl^niH of compounding unreliabilities 
when using gain scores.) The independent variables were trtatnoent group (traditional, 
whole group/on level, and whole group/above level), grade (3, 4, and 5) and either 
comprehension or vocabulary ability (high, sr^edium, or lov*). 
O /or the comprehension scores, both covariates were significant, but none of the 
EBs£C effects wee significant. The two-way interaction of Grade x Comprehension 
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Ability was significant, F(4, 813)=:4.S6, p<.001. For the vocabulary. scores, both ^ 
covariatcs were again significant. The main effect for yocabulaiy ability was signifl^^^ ' • >1 
cant,F{2, 813^=7^27, p<.()01. The two-way interaction for^l^ 
lary Ability was also sipuficant, F(4, 813)=2.922. pK.Ol: No o&r cftecto yffetp:. 
statistically sipificant in either analysis. . ^'-'Y^^'^- y^'^, 

A regression analysis wast conducted with posttest cpmprchensiomscqn^ as);ti*\ jt^'l 
dependent variable. Pretest scores for compiihcmion/yiejd;^ 
tered alone in a stepwise regression; when disi:iepimcy^^m 
materials is entered, .45089. TTie other variables did hot ac<»um 
amounts of variance. When grade, treatment condition and comprtb^iisiqn^^ 
were entered, /J2=. 45 189. - -^O 

A similar analysis for vocabulary posttest scores yielded an 35980; when 
the vocabulary pretest wns entered; when discrepancy level was added to the. equa? r',? 
tion, /?^=: .37937. Grade also significantly increased the variance accounted for, 
= . 38310. ;| 



DISCUSSION 

Tlie results suggest that there is no essential difference between instruction pat- 
terned on a whole-group model compared to the traditional homogeneous ability 
groups when the outcome measures are standardized achieveiricnt tests. Although 
there is an interaction between treatmei^t and vocabulary ability on the outcome mea- 
sures, this effect is due to a nonlinear diffcrc-ice in only one cell 2nd is not interpreted 
ftirther. 

The analyses also suggest that the discrepancy of the materids from the measured 
reading ability levels of the students accounts for a significant amount of variance in 
the scores. This suggests that a great deal of attention be given to the placement of 
students in materials, regardless of their ability or the instructional organization of the 
class. 

The variables accounting for the most variance in the posttest measures were the 
pretest measures. For vocabulary, discrepancy and grade level also accounted for 
significant variance. 

The simplest explanation for this is that there is too much variance within class- 
rooms for the grouping pattern to have much of an impact. That is, in the comprehen- 
sion analysis other variables contribute more variance and obscure potential effects of 
grouping and materials difficulty. Note, however, that this is not true for the vocabu- 
laiy analyses, u»^pre materials difficulty does contribute significantly to the variance. 

Ability docs present tlie strongest effects in the analyses. That is, poor readers 
gain moic than good readers. This can be explained, in part, by ceiling and floor 
effects, as well as regression io the mean; all of the students can be expected to score 
closer to the mean on the posttest. This translates into gains for the poor and losses 
for the good readers Although these gains may be explainable as artifacts, they should 
not be ignored. 

On the basis of this study, two conclusions seem warranted. Instruction in small 
groups compared to whole classes was not superior for the students in this study. 
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Consequently, any potential social benefits of whole-group instruction would suggest 
that whole-group instruction should be preferred to smdl ability groups. Difficult 
materials seem to have produced higher scores. The instmctional iinplication is that 
\when choices are to be made for instruction* more difficult materials should be selected 
rather jthan less difficult materials. 

Several cautions should be observed in generalizing these conclusions. First^jthese 
subjects are not beginning readers. Students in primary grades (first or sccpmi)\iiaay 
have different needs and may respond differcntiy to instruction and organmdoh pat* 
tems. The present study did not address this issue; the conclusions ftpna ttu^ stiidy 
must be limited to upper elementary students. Second, these findings zxt-^mti^ h^^ 
the outcome measures used in the analyses. The exclusive use of stahdiadi^ 
scores severely restricts the generality of the results. Fmally, the type of tcacKiSg was 
not closely controlled. There may have been a great deal of ••hybrid" teaching occur- 
ring. The teachers were not exclusively trained nor closely monitored. More research 
is needed to control these possibilities. 
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According to Chall (1983), the transition from elementary to nuMc schwl 
a developmental break between learning to read (acquisition and fluency of. 
skills) and reading to learn (use of skills as tools for learning content)*, Ali^^ 
assumption had been that students would automatically ttansfer their liewly/^iiif^ 
skills to expository text reading, research (e.g., Calfce & Curieyi 1984) baifsfiiJwri 
that basic word recognition and comprehension skills arc not suffidcnt fct:stu<ten^^ 
cope with more complex materials and reading tasks. As a con«^ucnce,.^^^ 
teachers are urged to consider both the reading difficulty of their tcxts.and the r^^i^g 
sophistication of thcLr students, and to provide guidance where the need is evident 
(Vacca & Vacca, 1989>. 

However, although research attention to content reading has increased in Uiej^ast 
10 years, its goals and instructional practices have yet tc win wide acccptanoe.by 
content teachers (O'Brien, 1988). Observational studies at Uie elementary leyd 0uf- 
kin, 1978-79, 1984) ?jid at th^ secondary level (Hinchmann, 1987; Ratekin, Sunpison, 
Alvermann, & Dishner, 1985; Smith & Feathers, 1983b) have shown an insteuctionisi 
en5)hasis on unguided, isolated practice, with text reading used as ? -neans to "cover" 
the subject content. Further, survey/interview studies at the secondary level (Rieck, 
1977; Smith & Feathers, 1983a) have found that neither teachers nor students involved 
in such activities view reading as an important learning tool. 

Tiie present study attempted to extend previous research findings by investigating 
two areas which had previously been unexamined. Fu:st, the researchers were inter- 
estcc* in addressing tlie transition from elementary to middle school learning. The 
researchers were particularly interested in this transition because of differences by 
grade levei in teachers and program emphases. Tliat is, elementary schoolteachers 
arc usually generalists and instruct in self-contained classrooms, while middle school 
teachers are content specialists and mstruct in departmentalized prograihs. In this 
^ », the researchers chose to focus on two grade levels— fifth and sixth— that rcpre- 
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sent ihe transition firom upper elementary to middle school in the region where the 
study was conducted. 

Second, the researchers chose science as a content area to examine due to stu- ^> 
dents* reliance on text materials for learning but difficulties in comprehension and 
learofng (Lloyd & Mitchell. 1989). Further, according to the 1986 NAEP Science ;t 
Report Card, **distrcssingly low'* xhievement scores were found for 3id-, 7th., and: " 
1 Ith-grade students who had been tested. In addition, students at all three grade levels 
reported not taking a science class that year, and that for many who did take.a class], . ^ 
instructional time appeared to be limited to and dominated by teacher lectures iand^ - 
textbook reading. Based on these findings, the researchers were interested in cxamin- . - 
ing h^w reading was considered by teachers in science at the transitional grade levels. 

In addition to grade level and content subject, the present study also differed from 
previous studies in its theoretical framework. Although earlier studies (e.g., Durkin, . 
1984; Ratekin. Simpson. Alvermann. & Dishner, 1985) had compared research-based 
instructional recommendations with actual classroom practices, this study also ck- 
niored the relationship between teachers' beliefs about reading for content learning 
and how those beliefs were realized during instruction. This framework, adapted i 
from Clark and Petei-son (1986), involves two related domains; (a) teachers' thought 
processes, including theories and beliefs and their relation to teacher decision making; 
and (b) teachers' actions and effects, including both teacher and st»ident behaviors, as 
well as student achievement. The premise underlying this framework is that diere is 
a reciprocal relationship between the two domains, that is. teachers' actions are largely 
the result of their thought processes, which in turn affect teachers' subsequent actions. 
In this study, the focus was on the relations among beliefs about reading for science 
learning, lesson planning, and subsequent instructional activities. 

Specifically, then, the purpose of this study was to examine how teacher beliefs 
and practices would vary according to th elementary or middle school roles in a 
reportedly difficult subject area The general question guiding this investigation was, 
**How is reading considered and used by teachers of science at the transitional 
grades'**' In particular, five important components of instructional practice were exam- 
ined within this broad question. Adapted from Ratekin et aL's (1985) study, these' 
components included (a; lesson purpose, (b) class organization, (c) instrucUonal mate- 
rials, fd) instructional activities, and (e) evaluauon. Based on instructional recommen- 
dations made by content researchers (e.g.. Readence. Bean. & Baldwin. 1989). these 
componerits became a basis for observation the Ratekin et al. study. In the present 
investigation these components not only guided observations but also were a basis for 
post-observation interviews with teacher^ and randomly selected students. 



METHOD 

Participants 



Participants were two fifth-grade teachers, each with one seif<ontainea class, and 
two sixth-grade science teachers, each with one randomly selected departmentalized 
Q • tss One fifth-grade teacher and the two sixth-grade teachers taught at different 
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public schools, whereas the second fifth*grade teacher taught at a university laboratory 
school. The lab school was deliberately chosen by the researchers as its^fnin^ 
purpose is to provide a .. wrdel teaching/learning environment; the public schppli were, 
randomly selected from elementary and middle schools in tiie.same school di^d. 
The four classes were similar in that they were heterogeneously grouped and consisted, 
of 25-35 students. - : 

Prior to observations, each teacher was asked to provide pxpfessional demoj^phic.. 
information, as well as her beliefs and practices on reading and learning in^ science 
classroom. Table 1 presents the professional demographic infcmnatioh; TablV^ Pt^* 
sents the beliefs and practices on reading for science learning. As can.be. seen, the;- 
four teachers were similar in their interest in professional developnient but difjfered in 
their educational backgrounds and teaching expenences. In addiUon, although dl 
believed in a variety of experiences during the learning process, they varied in their 
beliefs about the purpose and role of reading in the science classroom. 

Materials and Procedure 

Two researchers per class attended science lessons for 5 consecutive teaching 
days that constituted a complete science unit or subunit. Before the observations took 
place, each research team held interviews with the classroom teacher on her profes- 
sional background and beliefs and practices. In addition, the, researchers and teachers 
discussed the objectives and content of the upcoming lessons. 

During the observations, the researchers wrote field notes, audiotaped the lessons^ 
and examined pertinent materials. Generally, these materials included lesson plans- 
(with both teacher and school/state components^, textbooks and woricsheets, support- 
y^^ds, student reports and projects, tests and quizzes, and any manipulatives used 
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Table 2 

Beliefs and Practices Pertaining to Reading in Science by Gradt and Class 
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:>f for lab activities. Tbe researchers did not participiite in cjass lessons and collected 
l\ ' . their data as imobthisivcly as possible. . 

\< Following: all observations, . each research, t^am conductcd^ separates interviews 
< wiA the teacher and three randoinly selected ^studcnte\o%thci^^^ 
immediately preceding unit. The interviews were sWcturod-«x^ 
tionjd conrjoncnts (i.e., lesson purpose, class prgodiatiori, !^^ 
evaluation) and how they were actualized in. class. In.additiW,;.,^^ 
students were asked to respond to what they felt were constraints on tdiching/Iean^ 
in the classroom. Data collection resulted in 15 hours of observations and intwyicws 
per class. 

Data Analysis 

\\ Data sources included (a) prc-obscrvation teacher interviews on profr^ional back- 

ground, beliefs and practices, and proposed lessons; (b) observations of 5 consecutive 
teaching days, including field notes and audiotapes; (c) materials used in conjunction 
with instruction; and (d) post-observation interviews with teachers and students* All 
data were analyzed using Miles and Hubcrman's (1984) conoirrent flows of analysis: 
data reduction, data display, and conclusion drawing and verification. In this process 
the dau were examined recursively and displa>^ in unordered and ordered matrices 
tiial were driven by t^.<5 research question. Data sources were triangulated to validate 
an occurrence and to control for biases from otiier sources. Final interpretation was 
achieved following searches for meaningful patterns across, between, and witiiin 
classes, involving tiie multiple perspectives of tiie whole research team. 



From the analysis, stronger patterns emerged across and witiiin gradt levels, 
ratiitr tiian between grade levels. Generally, altiiou^ reading was deemed important, 
plannevl, and used for study, reading instruction was not necessarily included. What 
inbtrucaon was observed usually dealt more with isolated skills than with internaliza- 
tion of subject content. Further, when examining tiie five instructional components, 
the follow mg patterns appeared, (a) lesson purposes were botii explicit and implicit; 
(b) organization was primarily whole class, (c) materials included texUxwks, work- 
sheets, and, for tiie fiftii-grade classes, manipulatives, (d) activities included lecture 
witii recitation ana mdividual seatwork, and (e) evaluation varied from woricshects for 
one fifth- (public) and one sixtii^ (public-2) grade class, to worksheets, observations, 
and projects for die otiier fifth- (lab) and sixtii- (public-1) grade classes. 

In addition, when ordered by site, tiie teachers were ranked from 1 (highest) to 
4 (lowest) on effecti.e instruction. This included attention to tiie five instructional 
components, as well as to tiie students' learning. The fifth-grade lab teacher was 
ranked highest, followed by a sixtii-grade (public-1), fifth-grade (public), and sixtii- 
grade (public-2) teacher, respectively. As described in Table 3, tiie fiftl^grade teacher 
who was ranked highest used a variety of settings and metiiods, addressed readiness 
Q ' ndepcndence, and relied on multiple evaluations. The lowest ranked sixth-grade 
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teacher, on the other hand, demonstrated little variety in the five components and 
neither prcpcied for nor monitored students' learning. 

Prior to observations, interview data indicated that three teachers focused on 
thinking and reading skills hi science, such as classifying, observing, and infeiencmg. 
The fourth teacher (sixth/public-2), however, felt constrained by state guidelines to 
leaching process skills in isolation. In the post-observation interviews, all fourtcacbera 
stated that they focused on concepts, process skills, and development of ideas. They 
felt that their most effective activities wcrc concrete experiences such as labs and 
creative projects, as well as games and worksheets. All reported that these activities 
were appropriate in helping students think about and learn new information. In addi- 
tion, class organization was limited to whole-group lecture and independent work, 
with class discussion as the focal activity. Finally, three of the four teachers felt that 
their instruction was most adversely affected by students with limited skills, tne fourth 
teacher (fifth/lab) was most affected by outside visitors. 

Students' post-observation interview responses both agreed and contrasted with 
*'l^^"ichers' responses. All students stated that they had understood the purpose of 
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the week's discussion, although few were able to articulate the specifics of the lesson. 
All thought that they had learned the material well, even though several bad not 
perfom^ well on cnd-of-unit assessment tasks. In addition, content and activities 
considered important by these students included information relevant to their own 
lives. This included a fifOi-grade tlab) unit on classifying animals which the students 
were able to relate to their own pets, and a sixth-grade (pubIic-1) unit on drug abuse 
which the students related to their own family and friends. Material iH>t considered 
relevant included a fifth*gradc (public) unit on cell division and a sixth -grade (public- 
2) unit on optical illusions. Fmally* student misbehavior was cited as the major causd 
of interference to their classroom learning. 

Given these findings, the four teachers appeared to vary in their consistency 
between what they stated as their beliefs and ideal practices and what their plans and 
instniction actually revealed. The fifth-grade lab school teacher showed a mote consis- 
tent relationship than the other three teachers. As described in Table 2, she dtfintd 
reading as a method of developing content and relationship knowledge ana imple- 
mented materials and activities that generally supported this belief. Given her exten- 
sive teaching background and educational specialist stctus, this result is not surprising. 
Of mterest was the sixth-grade (public*!) teacher ranked second; she also believed in 
reading as a learning tool and that guidance ^as necessary to facilitate student learn- 
ing. Her instruction was constrained, howevc**, by her strict adherence to school/state 
objectives and content, aptly demonstrated b> her initislirg and dating her curriculum 
guide when completing required obj :tives. 

The fifth-grade (public) teacher ranked third had a narrow view of reading for 
science learning, as well as the role uf reading instniction, and limited tea'^hing 
expenence. however, she attempted to facilitate learning through group work and 
hands-on experiences. The sixth grade (public-2) teachei ranked fourth also had a 
narrow \iew of reading and reading instruction in the science classroom. Although pre- 
and post observation interview data mdicatcd that she felt her instructional decisions.' 
activities svcrv facilitative and appropriate, her actual practice did not support her 
statements. 

This investigation indicates that, to some extent, teachers* thoughts and beliefs 
are vntica! and important aspects of their instructional effectiveness, thus supporting 
previous research (Duffy & Ball, 1986). Specifically, teachers plan and implement 
their decisions based on it.tix view of the role of reading for science lean. :g and how 
reading insuuction should be earned out thioughout the learning process. As pointed 
out b> Claric and Peterson (1986). teachers' thoughts and actions can be profoundly 
affected by the task demands, as well as by the teachers* perceptions of these demands. 
Further, teachers ma> have greater or lesser opportunity to decide on and implement 
their beliefs, toi example, teachers may be allowed less flexibility in planning due to 
c jmcula decisions made b> othei ^ouaes (school/ district;, as evidenced by one sixth 
grade (public I) teacher. Overall, as demonstni4««l in this study, teachers' thoughts 
on instniction. learning and reflective analysis following a lesson are critical when 
examining the classroom environment (Readence, McGee, & Konopak, 1989) 

Although this research is limited by its brev of observational period and the 
use x/« only four teachers and classrooms, the results generally confirm earlier re&caich 
"^gs on the lack of reading instruction m a content subject. However, when ordered 
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by siteKgrtatcr distinctions are defined; again, the fiflh-gradc lab school teacher dem- 
onstrated more effective reading insmiction than did the lowest r^ 
(public-2) teacher. Recommendations for future research mcludc exteiitUng the dbsctr 
vation period, pro!)ing for more infonnation conceraing.^bciicfS'and^i^ 
and examining other content areas for comparison. In addition, jdthou^ tjte i^^ 
study focused on research-based recommendations from rcadinc s^^Hsts, futi^^^ 
research could address recommendations fnmi specialists in the cdntem 
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THE EFFECTS OF STRUCTURAL FACTORS OF EXPOSITORY 
TEXTS ON TEACHERS' JUDGMENTS OF WRITING QUAIiTY^ 



Beveriy E. Cox 



Purdue University 



There is strong linguistic support for tbe notion that hierarchical organization and 
cohesive harmony represent stable variables that partly differentiate well from pooriy 
•;vritten text in English (Cox, Shanahan, & Sulzby, 1990; Grimes, 1972; Halliday, 
1985; Hasan, 1984; Langer, 1986; Meyer, 1975). In exposition (i.e., informative 
text), expert writers usually organize their ideas hicrarchicjdiy or logically under a top 
level or overall organizing structure (often called a rhetorical predicate, Langcr, 1986; 
Meyer, 1975). Children, however, tend to elevate lexical (sentence level) predicates, 
especially descriptive ones, to the top level as their organizing frames for exposition 
(Langer, 1986). Whatever the organizational structure, it is developed, claborattti, anc^ 
tied together with cohesion devices that can express text redundancies in a particularly 
powerful manner through cohesive harmony intcractiojs (Hasan, 1984). The power 
of cohesive harmony interactions comes from their multiple Iay**s of repetitioiis. 
Specifically, the same or similar aoun, verb, and functional (i.e., inplicit case gram- 
mi.T role) information is repeated across multiple sentences in a text to fo?m cohesive 
harmony interactions (see Hasan, 1984 for a complete description). 

This study examines if and how teachers respond to these rescarca-bas^d structural 
aspects of text (hierarchical organization and cohesive harmony) vh^a iLhe> judge 
writing quality, li is important to investigate this relationship for several reasons. 
Fu^t, knowing how to use cohesion and organizatiou in their own writing is signifi- 
cantly related to children's greater reading achievement and writing <juality (Cox et 
al., 1990). Consequently, reawn suggests that young writers should be developing 
greater expertise with the^ structural aspects and teachers who conference with and 
evaluate young readers,' wnters should probably focus some attention on these mean- 
mg-making structures. However, little is known about whether teachers note or react 
to these important structural aspects in evaluating a child's writing. If they do not, it 
seems unhkel> that will attend to them either during reading or writing instruction 
time. 

Second, thjs study is important because a child's attempts to develop a more 
sophisUcateU ^>^ganizational struciure ma> result in diminished cohesion (Cox & Stew 
art, 1989), posj>ibl> because the organizational structure .Quires more of the young 
writer's attention (e.g,, LaBerge & Samuels, 1974). On the other hand, greater atten- 
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tion to text cohesiveness might result in less expert overall organization or the two 
niight vary together Though it is not yet clear how developing knowledge of organiza- 
tion and cohesion is sequentially interrelated in a child's development of literacy, it 
is important to understand b^w teachers respond to such variances as they evaluate 
children's texts. 

Third, because of discourse analysis's power to identify and evaluate cohesive 
and organizational aspects of text, it is intuitively appealing to suggest that elementary 
teachers should be given more technical linguistic and discourse analysis training. The 
validity of this suggestion, however, should be carefully investigated. It is important 
to understand if teachers who have had such training respond differently to texts that 
vary in organization and cohesion from those who have not. 

Finally, both the technical training and time requirements suggest discourse analy- 
sis, per se, is impractical for use by classroom teachers. Typically, analyzing a text 
for its hierarchical organization and cohesive harmony requires two trained readers to 
independently read, analyze, and graph the text and tlien come together to compare 
their 'nalyses and resolve differences An important question remains, hov 
Wo' d greater specific instruction or experience with these linguistic aspects 
difference in the way teachers respond to children's writing? As education luuves 
toward more holistic assessment in language (Resnick, 1989), understanding and doc- 
umenting what is being evaluated by teachers will help others understand and accept 
teachers' holistically based professional decisions. 

Specifically, this study asks, (a) Are differences in technical Imguislic training 
and discourse analysis experience related to teachers* judgments of Miling quality? 
^b) Do teachers' judgments of writing quality align with those suggested by discourse 
analysis'^ That is, do teachers' judgments of quality appear related to differences in 
cohesion and organization? (c) How dv, teachers respond, in terms of assigmng a 
writing quality rank, to variances in oven^l organizing structure (e.g., a lexical versus 
a rfietorical predicate) and to variances in microstructure (e.g., more or less cohesive 
harmony)'^ Spec'^^^ally, do variances in these aspects relate to differences in wnting 
quality decisions for either technically experienced or inexpenenccd readers? To help 
answer these questions, this paper compares technically (i.e., linguistically) expcn- 
enced and inexperienced teachers' rankings of writing q^^iity for eK^mentary chil- 
dren's expository texts with differences in hierarchical organization and cohesive har- 
mony identified through discourse analysis. 



METHOD 

Subjects 

The subjects were 6 teachers with classroom expenence ranging from 3 to 15 
years A native speakers, all were familiar with written English and all pitjfessed to 
read extensively for their own recreation and courseworic. Three of these teachers 
were just beginning graduate studies after having taught for several years. Each of 
them had had only one undergraduate linguistics course several years pnor. They 
had never engaged in any linguistic analyses. They were considered the technically 
inexpenenced group. 
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The other three were former teachers who were graduate students at the end of 
their doctoral «vodc. All had some recent experience in linguistics courses and linguis- 
tic analysis and so might be expected to be more sensitive to and knowledgeable about 
issues such as cohesion and hierarchical structure. They were considered the mere 
technically experienced group. 

Materials 

The materials were 96 expository texts. To interpret the holistic scorings that are 
the focus of this paper, it is helpful to understand from whom and how these texts 
were obtained and how they differed in terms of cohesion and organization. 

The texts were written by 48 children, 24 third g;ader5 and 24 fifth graders. The 
children were evenly divided between good and poor readers at each. grade level on 
the ba- jf their normal curve equivalent (NCE) scores for reading comprehension 
on the Iowa Test of Basic Skills (Hieronymous, Lindquist, & Hoover, 1989). They 
were randomly seler.ted from a median split subject pool with the NCE scores for 
good readers rangin,^ from the 68th to 92nd percentiles and for poor readers from the 
8th to the 32nd percc tiles. The children were seen in two separate sessions at which 
an expository article (one on ants, one on big cities) was read and discussed along 
with other infonr.ation the children knew. The children were asked to use any of this 
information to write reports for others about their same age who were interested in 
gathering and sharing information about these two topics. 

A discourse analysis of the 96 texts confirmed that distinct differences in their 
hierarchical organization and in their cohesive harmony existed To determine this, 
all texts were analyzed for hierarchical organization by (a) assigning all independent 
clauses (modified T units) (Pappas, 1981) to a position in a tree structure, (b) identify- 
ing the type of predicate structures used (rhetorical or lexical) (Langer, 1986), and 
(c) calculating the proportion of well to pooriy organized T units both across each 
composition and within particulai t>redicates. All texts were also analyzed for cohesive 
harmony by (a) constructing chain6 of identity or semantically related cohesion de 
viwcs, including nouns and verbs {Halliday , 1985, Hasan, 1984), (b) identifying cohe- 
sive harmony chain interactions (Hasan, 1984), (c) calculating the proportion of each 
text s total words (tokens) which were involved in cohesive harmony interactions 
(Hasan [1984] calls this proportion a cohesive harmony index [CHI]), and (d) calculat- 
ing the CHI of well-organized portions of each text and for particular predicates 
Proportions were calculated for both cohesive harmon> and organization to prevent 
bias data from the well recognized fact that better readers and writers generally write 
longer texts (e.g., Loban, 1963, 1976). 

The discourse analysis revealed that these children used 189 description lexical 
predicates of which 62 were poorly cohesive (average cohesive harmony index 
[CHI] ^ .30) and 127 were strongly cohesive average CHI = .73). They also used 32 
rhetorical predicates. Twenty-five were very cohesi. ..j developed (average 
CHI -.84) and seven were weakly developed with cohesive harmony (average 
CHI=.22). 

All analyses were conducted independenily by two trained scorers. Interrater 
agreement ranged between 85% and 95% . All disagreements were resolved through 
O on. Complete details of these analyses are available from the author 
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Repeated measure ANOVAs showed grade, 44) ==7.552, p<.05 and leading, 
level, F(l, 44) = 17.760, p<,001 were significara main effects for differences in 
hierarchical organization in the children's expository texts (Cox, Shanahan, & Tinz- 
aiann, in press). There was also a significant main effect of reading level, F(h. 
44)=4.006, p<.05 for greater use of cohesive harmony in exposition (Oox et al., 
1990; Cox, Shanahan, & Tmzmann, in press); though counter to developmental e.xpec- 
tations, no significant main effect of grade was found. However, it was assured th^: 
the texts varied significantly in hierarchical organization and cohesive harmony priq: ^ 
to holistic scoring. 

Procedure 

Prior to holistic scoring, the texts were typed and mechanical errors were corrected 
so that the readers would not focus on them rather than the meaning-makmg aspects 
of the texts. Then, the three technically experienced teachers met and discussed Myers 
(1980) holistic ranking procedures. Following hi/ recommendations, they selected 
anchor (exemplary) texts for each rank and decid d on four general crit- la to guide 
their evaluations. These criteria were: (a) Was im, writing clearly recognizable as 
exposition? (b) Was the piece clearly and appro, t.ately organized for exposition? (c) 
Did the information flow smoothly? and (d) Were connectives used appropriately? 
The technically experienced group independently ranked all 96 expository texts holisti- 
cally using a writing quality scale of 1 (poorest) to 4 (best). Interscoier agreement 
was 91 All disagreements were resolved by appealing to the third ranker or, if 
needed, through discussion. 

Later, the three technically inexperienced teachers met and were asked to indepen- 
dently grade all 96 texts op ^ writing quality scale of 1 (D or F poorest) to 4 (A or 
best) No training in holistic ranking or discussion of Myer's procedures, criteria, or 
anchor texts was provided. The teachers were simply asked to grade the papers accord- 
ing to how well written they considered them to be as reports, much as they would 
grade reports written in their own classrooms. Interscorer agreement was .86. As 
before, all disagreements were resolved by appealing to the third ranker or, if needed, 
through discussion. 

Statistical Analysis 

Pearson product moment correlations were calculated (a) between the teck.nically 
experienced and inexperienced groups holistic rankings of the texts, and (b) between 
each group's rankings and the cohesion and organization indices established by the 
discourse analysis for each text. Significance was r= .28. p<.05 for 48 cases. 



RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 

All three questions v ere clearly answered. First, differences m technical linguistic 
training and discourse analysis experience do not seem related to teachers' judgments 
of writing quality The technicall; experienced and inexperienced groups ranked all 
texts similarly (r=+,83, p<S\), Where differences occurred between the two 
O oups, they never exceeded one r^nV Vt ith these two groups of teachers, technical 
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training and experience did not alter the wa> they evaluate children^ expository 
writing 

Second, both groups of classroom teachers' judgments of writing quality did align 
with those suggested by discourse analysis. Both the experienced and inexperienced 
groups* rankings were significantly correlated with a text's being more well-organized 
(r= + ,61, p<.01 and r= r .64, p<.01 respectively) and using more cohesive har- 
mony (r= + .39, p<.01 and r- + .37, p<.01 respectively). 

Third, both groups of teachers tended to respond to differences in structural 
soph.Atication in similar ways. For example, both groups of teachers tended to rank 
texts organized around lexical description predicates below average in quality (average 
rank, 2). Average to lower levels of cohesive harmony (average CHl = .53) in descrip- 
tion lexical predicates generally earned below average quality rankings (1 or 2) from 
both groups. However, ooth groups tended to rank descripi. Ay organized texts above 
average (3 or 4) when the texts were developed with considerably more cohesive 
harmony (average CHI =.73). The simpler and less appropriate overall organizing 
structure (viz., a lexical description predicate) was ranked above average in writing 
quality, largely when the text was developed in a highly cohesive manner. 

In contrast, when a child attempted a more sophisticated organizing structure 
(viz., a rhetorical predicate) whether or not it was developed with a high level of 
cohesive harmony, both the technically experienced and inexperienced readers tended 
to rank it above average in qjality (average rank, 3). For example, seven texts that 
attempted a response rhetorical predicate and had an average cohesive harmony index 
of only .17 still tended to be ranked abo ^e average (3). 

Obviously, readers respond to other aspects of the text beyond cohesion or organi- 
zation. However, the response to cohesion within organizational structure is particu- 
larly interesting and deserving of farther research. One interesting question is why 
these readers consistently ranked attempts at more sophisticated rhetorical predicate 
Structures so highly , even though they were poorly developed cohesively One possible 
explanation for this observation is that both groups of readers intuitively and consis- 
tently responded to variations in structure that suggested developing knowledge about 
written language in young authors. On the one hand, they recognized when a more 
sophisticated and appropi.c*.e organizing structure was attempted and rewarded this in 
these young writers with a higher score regardless of the text*s cohesive development 
On the other hand, the less appropnate lexical description predicate was only rewarded 
with higher marks when it was developed with extensive cohesive harmony 

Another explanation for these readers' high rankings of rhetorical predicates with 
little regard for their cohesive development is that they were more familiar with overall 
organization and so saw it as more important. It is likely that overall organizing 
structure^ receive more attention in school instruction than do cohesive patterns, espe 
cially in the sense of cohesive harmony. Consequently, both groups of teachers were 
more sensitive to the more sophisticated predicates than to differences in cohesive 
harmony, and 30, ranked the rhetorical predicate texts higher regardless of their cohe 
sive development. This could be interpreted as an unfortunate lack of breadth in their 
knowledge of important text variables related to literacy development. However, both 
groups' responses to tlie use of cohesive harmo*.^ in the description predicate suggests 
thA first interpretation is more likely. 

j^Q^onelational data must always be treated cautiously, especially with only a few 
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teachers having ranked the texts, but there is a clear suggestion that teatners who arc 
native speakers, familiar with written English, do refer to a text's organizational and 
cohesive structure in appropriate ways when they evaluate children's writing. It is 
important for teacher educa rs to understand how generalizable this finding is and 
how this teacher-knowledge develops. Was it these teachers' conunon background as 
native and literate speakers of written English that enabled them to evaluate children's 
expository texts in such similar ways? Was it also this conmion knowledge base that 
allowed both groups to recognize and respond so similarly to a child's divergence from 
exper models, possibly treating these differences quite supportively as developing 
knowledge of English text structures? The implication that seems clearest at this point, 
is thai greater experience with wrifen English text rather tlian technical structural 
linguistic training may be important in teacher education. 

Although hierarchical organization, predicate structures, and cohesive hanmony 
may be complex and technical structural aspects of written language, they may alio 
be like Vygotsky's (1962) spontaneous or everyday concepts for teachers who arc 
familiar with written English. Specifically, these complex aspects may be learned 
through experience in reading ^nd writing text to construct meaning. Future research 
needs to investigate whether the findings and interprctations rcported in this study 
hold with greater numbers of teachers, across different ethnic and cultural groups, 
and with preservice teachers, because what is found with these diverge groups should 
suggest important directions for teacher education. 
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A LONGITUDINAL STUDY OF PRESERVICE 
TEACHERS^ KNOWLEDGE STRUCTURES 



Beth Ann Herrmann 

University of South Carolina 



Our image of the effective teacher has changed considerably. Today the effective 
teacher is viewed as a "thoughtful professional" (Peterson, 1988), adapuve to contex- 
tual and situational classroom demands (Duffy, 1989), able to confront ciJtural reali- 
ties of schooling and engage in critical self-examination, thoughtful discourse, concep- 
tually based decision-making (Clark & Peterson, 1986) and itfiection (Schon, 1983). 
The knowledge structures of ''thoughtful professional^" are believed to be organized, 
coherent and highly integrated, which facilitates adaptive, reflective thinking 
(Hemnann & Duffy, 1989). 

Teacher educators generally assume that preservice teachers' knowledge ctrac- 
tures become like those of tlioughtful professionals as they complete a teacher educa- 
tion program, but little is known about the longitudinrl development of preservice 
teachers' knowledge strucares. Based on recent cognitive psychology research (Fred- 
ericksen, 1984; Schuell, 1986), expert-novice work (Chi, Glasscr, & Rccs, J982) and 
recent research on teachers' knowledge structures (Herrmann, 1988, 1989; Roehler et 
al., 1987), this study describes the longitudinal development of the knowledge struc- 
tures of three preservice teachers (StudenU A, C, and G) as they move through three 
phases of a teacher education program. Phase 1 includes a teacher effectiveness course 
and a practicum course. Phase U includes various methods courses, and Phase III 
includes 15 weeks of student teaching. Two research questions were posed: (a) Do 
preservice teachrrs' knowledge structtircs bee. -ne more extensive and coherent as 
knowledge is acquired in teacher education courses? (b) Do preservice teachers' 
knov^ledge structures become more integrated as knowledge is acquired across various 
teacher education courses? 

This paper describes the knowledge structure development of the preservice teach- 
ers across the teacher effectiveness course, the practicum course (Phase I), a reading 
methods course (Phase II), and student teaching (Phase III). 



METHOD 

Subjects 

Subjects were 1 female Elementary Education major and 2 female Early Child 
hood Edutaiion majors beginning Phase I of a teacher education program in a large 
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southeastern university. These students were randomly selected from among 20 juniors 
enrolled in the teacher effectiveness course taught by the researcher. At the beginning 
of the study all 3 students were 22 years old, they all had a grade pomt average of 
3.2 or better and they had all completed the same basic required courses {e.g„ English, 
math, history, and foreign language courses). The students also had similar back- 
grounds; they all three attended elementary and secondary schools in the southeast 
and had extensive babysitting experiences. All 3 subjects came from families of non- 
educators. 



D ita reported here were collected within the context of four 15-wwk courses: a 
teacher effectiveness course, a practicum course, a reading methods course, and stu- 
dent teaching. The researcher taught the teacher effectiveness course in which all 3 
subjects were enrolled. The course focused on effective classroom instruction, educa- 
tional settings, and student learning. Sample topics inchided teacher instructional 
behaviors and student outcomes, teacher tiiinking and decision-makmg, and school 
effectiveness. Students participated in field-based school observations. The practicum 
course was taught by Elemcntaiy Education and Early Childhood faculty. Student A 
was enrolled in die Elementary Education section of die course; students C and G 
were enrolled in die Early Childhood Education section. Botii sections of the course 
focused on general classroom metiiodology, materials, and technology. Sample topics 
included learning environments, child behavior, and instructional planning. Students 
participated in guided classroom observations and developed lesson plans and learning 
activities The researcher taught die reading metiiods course in which all 3 subjects 
were enrolled The course focused on the reading process and metiiods for developing 
effective reading Sample topics included literacy, metacognition, and the literate 
environment Students conducted approximately 12 small-group tutorial sessions. Dur- 
ing die 1 5- week student teaching experience die students participated in approximately 
85 clock hours of supervised classroom teaching as well as weekly semmars taught 
by Elementary Education and Early Childhood Education graduate students. 



Subjects conslnicteti an ordered tree fNaveh-Bcnjamin, McKeachie, Li^. & 
Tucker, 1986) at die beginning of each course, at die semester midpoint, and at die 
end of each course except for student teaching when pre- and post-ordered trees were 
constructed This technique allowed subjects to display how concepts included in dicir 
knowledge structures were tied togedier into a network of relationships. Subjects also 
constructed ordered trees in two earliei phases of die study (ice, Hemnann, 1988. 
1989). 

Procedures for Constructing Ordered Irees 

In the present phase of the study, as previously, subjects listed, categorized, and 
labeled words and phrares about effective teaching, arranging categories to show 
relationships among groups After construction of each ordered tree, subjects rec-orded 
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M A A\ A\ 

miag Bsbi ttsoi pceUKh durin| poM btml infer ml lacnchr* apoctvcy <l« c Jpd»t 



Numenol Mcjisure 



Concepu 27 3 

Chunks 9 2.5 

Averific Number of Conc«U Pa Chunk 3 8.3 
Horixonul LevtU of Chunks (3) <nd 

Chunks at the Widest hxni (4) 7 3 



Ovcnll Numcncal Score « 4.3 (Z R«(ing Score) 
Oohercnce Measure 

Coherent Chunks 8outof9(S9%) 8.9 

ODhcnaU Vertically Extended Sequence* 1 6 out of 17 (94%) 9.4 

Overall (Coherence Score >* 9.2 (Z Rating Score) 

Figf re L A sample ordered tree about effective teaching of reading. 

on audiotape and^i wrote a description of relationships among concepts and how 
specific aspects of the teacher education program influenced thcL thinking. Figure 1 
is a sample of one subject's ordered tree. 

Procedures for Analyzing Ordered Trees 

Extensiveness and coherence. A numerical measure and a coherence measure 
adapted from Naveh-Benjamin et al. (1986) and validated by Rcehler et al. (1987) 
were used to judge extensiveness and coherence of the ordered trees. For the numerical 
measure, the following were counted; (a) concepts, (b) chunks (clusters of concepts), 
(c) the average number of concepts per chunk, and (d) a combination of horizontal 
levels of chunks and chunks at the widest point. These criteria were used because 
earlier studies of experts' and novice learners' ordered trees showed that novices' 
ordered trees varied greatly for each of these categories, whereas experts' ordered 
trees were structurally similar. Figure 2, published previously in Herrmann (1989), 
shows a standard 10-point rating scale based on experts' ordered trees used to convert 
the numerical scores to ratings which were averaged to obtain an overall numerical 
score. 

illustrate how the numerical measure was u^cd, consider the sampl** ordered 
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Figure 2. Rating scaie for determining ratings assigned to numerical categories. 




tree shown in Figure 1 This ordered tree contains: (a) 27 concepts, (b) 9 chunks, (c) 
an average number of 3 concepts per chunk, and (d) a combination of horizontal levels 
of chunks and chunks at the widest point of 7. An overall numerical score was 
determined by averaging ratings assigned to each of these categories. 

The coherence measure was used to determine the extent to which relationships 
between concepts were logical. This measure was employed because in eariier studies 
novices' ordered trees varied greatly in terms of logical relationships established 
among concepts, whereas experts' ordered trees did not. For this measure, relation- 
ships within individual chunks and across vertically extended sequences of concepts 
were scored following a two-step procedure. First, based on students' descriptions, 
chunk coherence was determined by examining relationships between concepts in- 
cluded in each individual chunk. For each chunk in which relationships depicted 
among concepts were logical, one point was awarded. Percentage of coherent chunks 
was computed and converted to a rating (e.g., 94% =9.4). Second, coherence across 
vertically extended sequences of concepts was determined by examining relationships 
among concepts included in each vertically extended sequence, one point was awarded 
for each sequence containing logical relationships among concepts. Percentage of 
coherent vertically extended sequences was computed and converted 10 a rating. An 
overall coherence score was obtained by averaging the two coherence ratings. 

To illustrate how the coherence measure was used, consider again the sample 
ordered tree shown in Figure 1. The figure shows that 89% of the individual chunks 
and 94% of the vertically extended sequences (e.g., effective teaching of reading 
language experience using experiences) were judged to be coherent. Chunk 6 was 
judged to be incoherent because the grouped concepts included m the chunk (stratc- 
gies, using s^ght words, using context and using stmctural analysis; arc illogically 
connected since using sight words was not considered to be a strategy. The percentages 
and ratings assigned to each coherence catef v and overall coherence score for the 
sainple ordered tree also are shown in Figua* . 

Two graduate students conducted the coherence rating. First, following conven- 
tions established during traini.ng, each rater independently scored each tree. Second, 
raters discussed -^'screpant scores until 100% agreement was established. 

Integration Each student's finiJ ordered tree.- from each of the four courses were 
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compared to determine ihc extent to which knowledge acquired from the courses was 
integrated. The ordered ♦ws were examined to determine die extent to which two 
knowledge integration criteria were met; (a) three or more chunks w-pcatcd across the 
final ordered trees, and (b) a combination of newly acquired concepts and concepts 
acquired in earlier courses included in each repeated chunk. 



RESULTS 

For this paper, 27 ordered trees were analyzed. From phase 1, final teacher effec- 
tiveness course ordered trees, which served p a base line measure of each student's 
knowledge structure, and the practicum course ordered trees were analyzed. From 
Phase II, reading methods course ordered trees were analyzed, and from Phase III, 
student leaching ordered trees were analyzed. 

Changes in Extensiveness ard Coherence 

Overall numerical and coherence scores were studied to identify patterns of 
change m each student's knowledge structure (Table 1). An erratic pattern emerged 
acro.<;s Student A*s numerical scores, indicating inconsistent change in the extensive- 
ness of her knowledge structure. The numerical scores of Students C and G are 
consistently low, indicating little change in the extensiveness of their knowledge 
structures. Although coherence scores for all three students tended to be higher than 
their numerical scores, an erratic pattern emerged across all three students' coherence 
scores, indicating inconsistent change in the organization and coherence of their 
knowledge structures. For example. Student A's coherence scores dropped off during 
the practicum course and did not pick up until the end of the reading methods course 
On the other hand, Smdent C*s coherence scores were fairiy high during the practicum 
course and quite high during the reading methods course, but her coherence score was 
considerably lower at the end of smdent leaching. Student T-'s coherence scores were 
higher dunng the practicum and student leaching than they were during the reading 
methods course. 

Evidence of Knowledge Integration 

The siudenls did not repeatedly use three or more chunks \^hcn constructing finrJ 
ordered trees. Instead, each student*s final ordered tree contained only concepts ac- 
quired in !he o urse for which the ordered Ure was constructed. 



DISCUSSION 

Findings from this study generally do not support the hypothesis that preservice 
teachers* knowledge structures become more organized, coherent and integrated as 
they complete a teacher education program. Rather, these results suggest that as 
preservice teachers move through a teacher education program, they develop rather 
course-spccifit knowledge structures, fairly well organized and coherent dur- 
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Tabic 1 



Overall Ordered Tree (OT) Numerical and Coherence Scores 



Teacher 
EfTectiveoes) 
Course 
0T#3 



Practicum Coune 
OT#l 0T#2 



Reading 
Methods Course 



Student 
Teaching 



Overall Huiacrical Scores 




















Student A 
Stud&itC 
Student 0 


7.8 
5.0 
2.4 


4.5 
1.8 
2.0 


7.6 
2.4 
3.6 


2.8 
3.0 
I.S 


6.8 
2.9 
2.6 


3.0 
2.5 
3.6 


5.8 
2.4 
4.0 


3.9 
1.8 
3.1 


2.3 
1.8 
3.5 


OvcraU Coherence Scores 




















Student A 
Student C 
Student G 


7.1 
6.5 
9.0 


9.3 
9.0 
7.0 


8.7 
7.2 
9.8 


7.5 
8.9 
lO.O 


6.3 
lO.O 
7.7 


6.7 
10.0 
8.2 


9,7 
lO.O 
8.2 


8.9 
9.0 
10.0 


10.0 
6.8 
10.0 



ing courses, but nonintcgratcd across an entire teacher education program. Three 
possible reasons why these prcscrvice teacners' knowledge structures developed the 
way they did arc expJorcd below. 

Lack of Cohesion and Integration 

Most teacher education programs lack cohesion and integration across curricula 
(Lanier & Little, 1986). Courses tend to be taught by faculty in several departments, 
making it difficuh to coordinate individual cftuts into an integrated i^ogram (Good- 
man, 1988) The prcscrvice teachers in this study experienced an isolated, course-by- 
course teacher education curriculum taught by faculty from various program a-jas, 
which may be one reason why they experienced difficulty with knowledge integration. 

Lack of Attention to Teacher Conceptual Change 

Most teacher educators strive to help prcscrvice teachers develop organized and 
coherent knowledge structures about teaching, but in most teacher education courses 
effort IS made to develop specific content and pedagogical knowledge (Wilson, Schul- 
man & Rickcrt, 1987) with little emphasis on overall teacher conceptual change. The 
courses in which the preservice teachers in this study etc emolled tended to empha- 
size content and pedagogical knowledge relative to each course with litUe effort to 
establish explicit connections between new concepts and previously learned concepts. 

Lack of Emphasis on Becoming a * Thoughtful ProfessionaV* 

Most teacher education programs arc still grounded in traditional themes of 
teacher passivity, teacher compliance, and teacher behaviors associated with pixKess- 
product research findings (Anderson, Evertson, & Brophy, 1979) rather aian current 
tlicmes of teacher-student interaction, adaptiveness, reflection, creativity, experimen- 
tation and conceptually based decision-making associated with contemporary research 
^n teaching (Claric & Peterson, 1986; Peterson, 1988). For the most part, the prtser- 
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vice teachers in this stucy were provided v^-th tnfonnation and experiences grounded in 
••process-product' ' criteria for effective . t-axg such as drill and practice procedures, 
mastering specific teaching behaviors anu otandard operating procedures, rather than 
criteria for becoming a thoughtfid professional^.such as, understandings of pomplex 
classroom social systems and conceptually based adaptive deciiion-makingi This may 
explain why the preservice teachers' knowledge structua^ ^nded to be tnpre prpcc- 
dunJ, such as the knor/ledge structures of teaching technicians, rather than OTganizcd, 
coherent and highly integrated, such as the knowledge stnictures of thoughtful profes- 
sionals (Rochler et al., 1987). 



SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

This study represents an initial exploration of the bsgitudinal development of the 
knowledge structures of three preservice teachers as they completed a thiec'idjase 
teacher cducauon program. While the results of this study may not be reflective of 
the general population of students enrolled in Colleges of Education, findings suggest 
that the preservice teachers developed procedural, nonintegrated, course-specific 
knowledge structures rather than organized, coherent and highly integrated knowledge 
structures. A general lack of cohesion across the teacher education program in which 
these students were enrolled, as well as a lack of emphasis on teacher concepttial 
change and the teacher as thoughful professional may have heavily contributed to the 
technician-like development of the preservice teachers' knowledge structures. 

These results have impUc^ons for teacher educators, teacher education research 
and teacher education reform. First, teacher educators need to break the faculty tradi- 
tion of not engaging m collaborative discourse and coordinate individual faculty efforts 
into an miegralcd program of study that emphasizes overall teacher conceptual change 
and cohesive themes of conceptiially based ■>rofe£sionalisin. Second teacher education 
research needs to explore the effect of in grated teacher education programs on the 
development of preservice teachers' knowledge structu:ies. Finally, teacher education 
reform efforts need to shift from focusing on suif ace- level academic issues such as 
degrees, majors, Icr^^ui of programs, grade point averages, test score:^ and program- 
maliw issucb to focusing on deeper issues such as the quality of instruction provided 
across teacher education programs. 
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Our understanding of the relationship between teaching effectiveness and compre- 
hension development is of central importance to the improvement of literacy skills for 
students at all leveis of education. The centerpiece for this understanding is found in 
the role of the teacher in directing instruction (Duffy, 1982; Durkin, 1978-79; Ruddell 
& Hams, 1989); the current study focuses on teaching effectiveness in developing 
reading comprthension. Specifically, the study examines instruction implemented by 
influential and noninfluential teachers. 

An influential teacher is that special person whom we recall in a vivid and positive 
way from our academic years (Ruddell & Haggard, 1982; Ruddell, 1983). We can 
often remember the name of influential teachers, their grade level, and even their 
personal characteristics and teaching style. Most of us have been fortunate enough to 
have had one or more such teachers in our academic experience. " fact, research 
(Ruddell, 1983, Ruddell & Kern, 1986) suggests that high achievers average three, 
and low achievers average one and one-half such teachers from the 30 to 40 teachers 
they encounter between kindergarten and Grade 12. 

An influential teacher is defined as a teacher identified by a former student as 
havmg had a major impact on the academic achievement and/or personal life of that 
student (Ruddell & Haggard, 1982). Previous research (Ruddell, 1983) on influential 
teachers, based on responses from former students, revealed five distinguishing charac- 
teristics, uses motivating and effective teaching strategies (45%), helps with personal 
problems (21%), creates a feeling of excitement about the subject matter content or 
skill area (15%), reflects a sense of personal caring about the student (U%); and 
demonstrates adjustment of instruction to learner need (5%) The responses of high 
and low achievers revealed nearl> identical patterns across the f_ve areas, indicating 
that regardless of achievement level, these students perceived their influential teachers 
in a very similai wa^. Most educators would perhaps suggest on an intuitive basis 
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that these student responses reflect characteristics of highly effective teaching and that 
such teaching should, in turn, produce higher achievement levels. We wondered if 
influential teachers would actually teach differently from ncninfluential teachers and 
if, in fact, they would produce higher reading achievement levels. 

Three purposes thus guided the design of the study. These were: first, to identify 
insmictional characteristics of influential teachers in contrast to noninfluential teachers 
during reading compreher^ion instruction; second, to examine the way in which these 
teachers develop instructional goals, instructional strategies, and monitor student re- 
sponses during comprehension instruction; and third, to compare primary-grade stu- 
dent reading achievement in influential teacher classrooms with that in noninfluential 
teacher classrooms. 

The rationale for the study is based on the Interactive Instructional Model of the 
reading process (Ruddell & Ken), 1986; Ruddell & Speaker, 1985) which is highly 
compatible with the Singer interactive model of learning from text (Singer, 1987). In 
both models the teacher is conceptualized as the critical decision niaker, prior to and 
during the instructional episode (Dreher & Singer, 1989). Our model (Ruddell & Kern, 
1986) proposes that the effective teacher creates a highly motivating Instructional 
Environment that actively engages the student through language use, instructioiial 
strategies, and the use of text-based meaning cues. This en\lTonment activates the 
student's Knowledge Control—SL sort of mental switchboard— that enables the student 
to set a clear goal direction (affective state) and instructional p.an (cognitive state) for 
the lesson, and also helps the student monitor whether or not the goal is being reached 
'^-d the plan is working (metacognitive state). The student's goal and plan, m turn, 
directs the student's memory search for knowledge and experience-based schemata 
using Prior Knowledge and Beliefs relevant to the content being read or diu:ussed. 
Finally, the inf^rgr-ion of these processes leads to the Instructional Product, ranging 
from comprehension to new knowledge. 

It was our expectation, based on the Interactive Instructional xModel, that influen- 
tial teachers would demonstrate more effective use of these mstructional components 
than would noninfluential teachers We thus hypothesized, first, that the mfluential 
teachers would exhibit significantly higher levels of performance on the Classroom 
Interactions Rating Scale (Ruddell & Haggard, 1982), accounting for these model 
'-omponents, than would the noninfluential teachers, second, that the detailed analysis 
of video recorded lessons would reveal a more precise use of the Knowledge Control 
component, in the for- of instructional goals, plans, and monitoring, by the influenual 
teachers; and third, that reading achievement for the pnmary -grade students in the 
influential teacher classrooms would be significantly higher than reading achievement 
for students in noninfluential teacher clas(,rooms. 



Our studen and teacher sample for the study was based on an extensive data h^t 
collected 8 years before the present study. A research project studying the impact of 
inservice training on teacher and student performance had been directed by the first 
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author of this study, over a year-long period, in a primary-grade school in a West 
Coast metropolitan city. This research project used extensive videotaping of the 24 
teachers in the school, under carefully controlled conditions, and standardized reading 
achievement tests had been administered to the 522 students, Vndergartcn through 
Grade 3. 

Eight years after the development of this data base student records were examined 
in the school district in the attempt to identify the former students in the year Ic-.^ 
study. Our search revealed that 132 students were currently enrolled. A questionnaire 
was designed to facilitate the identification of teachers who were influential in the 
academic careers of these students. Each student was asked to identify the teacher or 
teachers who had significantly influenced the academic and/or personal life of the 
student in the present and in previous years of schooling, assuming such a teacher 
existed. Our analysis of student responses revealed 79 influential teachers from the 
primary grades through the junior high and high school levels, with many teachers 
identified by more than one student. All students who identified influential teachers 
specified the teacher's name, grade level, content area taught, characteristics of the 
teacher, and the acadenr.ic or personal influence of that teacher. 

From the questionnaire 4 of the 24 teachers in the original teacher population 
were identified by two or more students as influential teachers. These four teachers 
thus con:>tituted our sample of influential teachers. From the 20 teachers remaining in 
our onginal teacher population, 4 were selected at random to constitute our noninflu- 
ential teacher sample. The instructAonal samples selected for analysis consisted of a 
video recording which had been developed in all classrooms in September of the 
school year. Each teacher, kindergarten through Grade 3, had been asked to use the 
children's literature selection, Alexander ind the Windup Mouse, by Leo Lionni, as 
they would normally ^:>q it in their classroom to develop comprehension skiiis A 
group of G students had been selected at random from each classroom for the presenta- 
tion, thus providing for a range of achievement levels. The lesson for the 8 teachers 
averaged 20 minutes in length with a range from 15 to 26 minutes. 

Two types of analysis were used in our study of the instructional episodes The 
first analysis, related to the first hypothesis of the study, used the C'^ssrocm Interac- 
tion Patterns Stale. This scale was based on la extensive research review of teaching 
effectiveness (Ruddell & Haggard, 1982, Ruddell, 1983), and examined five instruc- 
tional components each with a scaled rating from 7 (highly descriptive) to 1 (not 
dfscnptive;. These components were, (a) Classroom Comm nication, defined by 
kacher-student interaction patterns, receiving-caring, clarification-resolution, and 
awareness of student expectations-performance, (b) View ofSelJ] defined by sense of 
self, enthusiasm, locus of control, ana control sharing, (c) Management Style, defined 
by bcnse of purTx>se and goal onentation, motiNatiun and cooperation, timing pacing, 
and flcxibiht), Problem Solution Approach to Learning, defined by intellectual 
cunosit), attitude toward learning, ^ensiivity to teachable moments, and questioning 
strategies and response paticms, and (e) Teaching Ejjectixeness, defined as the mean 
of the four factors above. Observations of tLe influential and noninfluential teachers 
were completed independently by two trained ratejs with an interrater reliability of 9S 
The Wik*>Aon Two-Sample test, a nonparametric test, *vas used to test for statistical 
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significance (Marascuilo & McSweeney, 1977). The analysis was one-tailed and as- 
sumptions for ^^is test of independence of observations within and between samples 
were met. 

Our second analysis of die mstructional episodes was descriptive m nature and 
focused on ie second hypothesis of the study concerned with effective use of Knowl- 
edge Control ( omponehts in comprehension development. The components of the 
Ruddell and Kern model of interactive teaching U986) consisted of Goal (i.e., teach- 
ing objective, motivation), Plan (i.e., instructional strategy, comprehension levels 
used), and Monitoring (i.e., discourse strategy providing student feedback and encour- 
aging self-monitoring) (Ruddell & Harris, 1989). The content of these categories 
was inferred from the enacted data observed in tlie videotapes based on Ei^vkson's 
microethnogi-aphic approach to the analysis of classroom teaching encounters (Enck- 
son, 1982) Descriptors for comprehension levels useu were derived from the Ruddell 
taxonomy of comprehension/thinking levels (1978) and Rosenblatt's theory of literary 
transaction (1985). These levels ^tq. factual (i.e., literal recall of infonnation), inter- 
pretive (i e , manipulation of information to develop new meaning), applicative (i.e., 
transfer of information and meaning to a new situation), and transactive (i.e., encour- 
aging the reader to become one with the meaning of the text or experience). This 
analysis was conducted by two trained observers with an mterater reliability of .90, 
and comprised the major descriptive part of the study. 

Student achievement test data, related to the third hypothesis of the study, were 
collected in September, at the beginning of the school year, and in May, at the 
conclusion of the yeir The Metropolitan Readiness Test, Forms A and B, was admin- 
istered to students in kindergarten and grade one, the ETS Co-Operative Primary 
Battery consisting of Reading Comprehension and Listening Comprehension (Forms. 
1I2B and 23B) was used with students at Grades 2 and 3. Gain scores were calculated 
- students in the influential and noninfiuential classrooms. Because the classrooms 
*>ad combined Grades 2 and 3 for cross-grade giouping instruction, tlie test data for 
students in these grades were combined. By combining the test scores the separate 
^^fects of uncontrolled variables that could interact unpredictably were minimized 
Hssac & Michael, 1Q8 1) The gain scores were computed and contrasted for statistical 
significance using one-way ANOVA with each analysis tested at the ,05 level. The 
assumptions of the independent observations and approximately equal vanance were 
met. 



RESULTS 
Instructional Characteristics ofTeac iers 

Our findings revealed distmct and s.^^mficant differences favonng the influential 
teachers on each of the five variables analyzed using the Classroom Interaction Po'- 
ferns Scale As noted in Figure i, significant differences were found for classroom 
communication (p< 01), view of self (p<.02), management style (p<,03), problem 
solution to learning (p<.02), and overall teaching effectiveness (p<.02). 

These findings provide strong indication that the teaching effectiveness of the 
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Classroom ^ VI«wof Manao»mjrtt Problem Solution ^ Teaching ^ 
Communication Set{ Style* Approach to Learning Effectiveness 

Classroom Interaction Patterr^s 

* p< 05 

Figure 1. Teacher effectiveness. Ratings of influential and noninfluential teachers. 



influential teachers wa^ higher than \vas the eff Aeness of the noninfluential 
teachers. 

Knowledge Control Effectiveness 

Our descnpttve anal>MS of Knov^ltdge Control effectiveness revealed that the two 
groups of teachers developed instructional goals, plans, and mor...oring in distinctly 
different ways. 

Instructional gouU. The abilit> to develop instructional goals operationalized in the 
fomi of objectives and aiotivationai strategies was markcdl> different Tl.-: influential 
icdchers, regardless of individual teaching !>t>les, appeared to have a clear understand 
ing of how to identif> and select objective^ geared towiird developing an in-d pth 
understanding of the reading selection. Stor> mot.»ation ustd b> these teachers relied 
heavily on mtenial dn*e motivations such ^s intellectual curioslt) , self understanding, 
aesthetic appreciation and problem resolution in the sto'7 development, and only 
rarely used the external motivation of teacher e xpectation The use cf internal moiiva- 
tion, self-understanding, is illustrated in the question, "Would you rather be a real 
mouse (like Alexander) or a windup mouse 'Villy>? Why?** 

By contrast, the no.iinfluential teachers woj>...ves were often confined to devel- 
oping literal u.. .^rstanding of the i>tory using external motivation, that of pleasing the 
teacher, by providing a teacher preselected and text based literal response, for exam 
pie, **0K, so which mouse here always gets screamed at?**, **Why were they (the 
toys) in the box?** 
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Instructional plans. A second difference was found in the degree to which the 
lesson's goals were related to and implemented in the plan of story development. All 
of the teachers, influential and noninfluendal, read the story to the students and asked 
questions during and after the rtjading. The comprehension levels stbiulated by the 
questions, however, differed noticeably between the two groups o2 teachers. The 
influential teachers used interpretative and applicative type questions predominantly; 
for exairple, **Why do you think Alexander (the real mouse) changed his mind about 
being just like Willy (the toy mouse about to be thiowr away)?", *'Do you think the 
little girl really loved that windup mouse? Why?", *'What do you think the author 
was uying to tell people?" Factual questions occurred primarily for clarification of 
meaning when needed. 

The noninfiuen'tial teachers, on the other hand, concentrated iieavily on literal 
questions designed to verify students' ability to provide accurate factual recall of 
selected parts of the story. Although theje teac...:^ attempted, on occasion, to arouse 
the students' curiosity or develop aesthetic qualities in the story, they rarely pursued 
a line of questioning to develop these features. For example, one teacher asked, 
**What was Alexander's big problem?" A student rcspo:}ded, **He wanted to be 
loved " The teacher then nodded approval and proceeded to an unrelated question 
concerned with the nature of the lizard's magic pebble, rather than pursuing the 
student's response to consider ways we feel loved ai.d express love, the central theme 
of the stor>'. 

Instructional monitoring and discourse strategies. The third area of difference 
between the influential and noninfluential teachers was found in monitonng and dis- 
course strategies used to guide the development of the students' comprehension. The 
influential teachers appeared to have established an instractiomJ goal based on the 
central stury theme. They then gently, but firmly, used planned discourse strategies 
to guide the interaction to reach this goal. These teachers provided opportunity for the 
students to expres:; their ideas completely and listened attentively to stude,,t responses. 
Student responses were thus validated as these teachers listened with obvious interest 
to what their students had to say and monitored farther through clanf/ing and extend- 
ing type questions Teacher responses were used, at times, to guide students back to 
the central topic of discussion. 

Although the influential teac'-ers Lad established definite comprehension goals 
^^<? implementation plans, they also responded readily to teachable moments to further 
the lesson objective This is illustrated .in the following interchange which occurred 
at the conclusion of the story as the students were examining the collage-type story 
illustration and a child asks, *'Which one is Willy?" 

T Can't you tell? 

CI. No. 

T. I don't know . It's hard to tell. How could you tell them apart? 

CI. Because he's a windup nouse. 

T. Anything el'x: about them tliat was different? 

C2. Yes, he had a key. 

T. Yes, anything else? 

C3. Round — wheels. 

T. Yes, maybe. 
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C4 Kind of like an egg. 
T. Sort of. 

C4. His cars were like two drops of tears. 

T. Well, that's a good description — can you think of anything else about the way 
Mr. LJcnni chose to make the mice? Here's Alexander. Here's Willy (shows 
picture of each). 
C3. One's rounder. 

C2. One of ihera is smooth and the other one's rtnigh? 
C3. Because one's a toy. 

T. >\hich one would that be, the smooth one or the round one? 
C2. The smooth one. 

T. That's probably the one I would choose-because J /^ould think of a toy-(inUr- 
rupted). 

C4. Because a real mouse would have fiir. 
T. And so he wouldn't be very smooth would he? 
C3. No, he would be rough with hair sticking out. 

This interaction also illustrates the skillftil use of clarifying, extending and nuoing 
type question in the discourse to develop interpret Ive and applicative levels ' com- 
•^rehension. 

By contrast, the noninfluential teachers used discourse strategies which were more 
conti-oHing in nature, mure text-driven, and less responsive to teachable moments. 
These questions frequently focused the students' attenL^n on specific aspects of the 
story prompting a literal recall response. Students were guided to limit their responses 
to short phrases »vhich appeared to be det-^ned to fill in the detail anticipated by the 
teacher's inquiry. These teachers also used a controlling strategy by directing the 
factual recall question to a particular child. These features are illustrated in the follow- 
ing interaction. 

T. What did you like about the story? 

CI. I liked the part where he found the pebble. 

T. You like where he found the pebble. Where did he find it, Timmy? 

CI. By a box. 

T. Wh^ic? 

CI. By a box, 

T. By a box. What were some of the things that were in the box? 

C2. Dolls-(intermption) 

T. There were old toys in that box. "Why had they been placed there? 

C3. Because they were old and couldn't woric 

T. And they couldn't woric. What did they plan to do with them, Henry? Kcmy, 
what did they plan to do with the old toys? 

This type of mteraction reflects a very limited repertoire of monitoring and discourse 
sirai^£,ies available for use in guiding the students* thinking process to higher compre 
hension levels. 



Readini Achievement Differences 

Our analysis of reading comprehension achievement gains for students in the 
influential and noninfluential classrooms, as presented in Table 1, reveal statistically 
significant differences favoring the influential teacher students at Grades 2 and 3. 
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Table 1 

Reading Comprehension Gain Scores (and Standard Deviations) for Students in 
Influential Teachers' and Noninfluential Teachers* Classrooms 

Influential 

Teachers Noninfluential Teachers 



Achievement Measure 


N 


Mean 


N 


Mean 


F 


P 


MetropoUtan Rcuiing Readiness Test — 


28 


17.96 


36 


14.31 


1.32 


n.s. 


Grades K & 1 




(16.72) 




(8.81) 






ETS Listening Comprehension — Grades 


54 


5.83 


34 


3.14 


5.24 


.05 


2&3 




(5.69) 




(5.08) 






ETS Reading Comprfthension — Grades 


51 


15.29 


34 


8.14 


5.19 


.05 


2&3 




(12.43) 




(15.29) 







These differtnces were found for both listening comprehension {p<.05) and reading 
comprehension (p<.05) for the two grade levels. 

Although positive trend differences v.ei; p:^sent for students at kindergarten and 
Grade 1 fo£ (t^z influential teacher classroon^s, these differences dia not reach statistical 
significance A clear testing limitation Is present at kindergarten and first grade because 
of ceiling effects and the low sensitivity of read: less tests in measuring reading com- 
prehension growth This md> account for the absence of statistical significance differ- 
ences. 



DISCUSSION 

Ouf findings, both qualitative and quantitative, suggest that the influential teachers 
in the study were more effective in developing comprehension proccs^s wth their 
students than were the noninfluential teachers. Teaching effecti.^ness differences, 
related to our first hypothesis, favored the influential teachers on each of the five 
teaching variables of the Classroom Interaction Patterns Scale at statistically si^iifi- 
cant levels Three of the scale variables. Classroom Communication, Management 
Sty le, and Problem Solution Approach to Learning, are intimately related to the devel- 
opment of skilled comprehension processing (Ruddell & Harris, 1989, Ruddell & 
Kern, 1986). The Classroom Communication viable reflects the teacher's ability 
to interact effectively with students by receiving -nd clarifying responses, reaching 
resolution in discussions, and in demonstrating sensitivity to student expectations and 
performance Management Style reveals a clear instructional goal orientation and the 
effective use of motivation, a; *iming and pacing in the lesson. Problem Solution 
Approach tu ^^arning indicate . ability to stimulate intellectual curiosity, build a 
positive attitude toward the topic under discussion, and effectively monitor responses 
and use questioning strategies which foster higher level thinking. 

The statistical significance findings obtained for the interaction pattern scale vari- 
ables were strongly supported by our descriptive analysis of the classroom instruction 
^ *he two groups of teachers. The influential teachers were highly skilled in their 
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use of Knowledge Control, as posited in our second hypothesis. This was revealed 
through their use of clearly form ulated goals and objectives which were closely linked 
to and served to guide their initruction. Student motivation was, for the most part, 
internal in naiUre ranging from intellectual curiosity to story problem resolution. By 
contrast, the goals and objectives of the noninfluential teachers were often vague in 
nature and frequently nonfunctional in directing the instruction. Student motivation 
was most often external and designed to provide factual recall, text-based responses 
to fit the teacher's preselected answer. 

Although both groups of teachers used an instructional plan of orai story presenta- 
tion followed by questions and discussion, the comprehension levels emphasized were 
markedly different, The influential teach-rs' plan included the predo inant use of 
higher level intei^/retative and applicative type questions and used factual questions 
for claiification. Their questions sought to bvite the students to become involved in 
the story and to perceive story events from a number of viewpin**^, for example, 
Alexander, Willy, and the little girl. The insUnctional p'an used by the noninfluential 
teachers, however, focused on factual level questions related to specific story details 

Instructional monitoring and discourse strategies, in the fo*-^ .f teacher-student 
mtcractions and questioning strategies, were distinctly different between the two 
groups of teachers. The influential teachers used clarifying, extending and raising type 
questions m their monitonng type interactior. with students, promoting higher level 
comprehension processes which ^'oUowed the clear development of the story theme 
Wait time was us'id frequently to provide opportunity for comprehension processing, 
enabling the students to express their * Jeas as completely as possible Student feedback 
and response validation was in evidence as the teachers Ustened to students with keen 
interest and followed with observations and clarifying, extending, or raisin^ tyoe 
question*. The noninfluential teachers, b> contrast, relied heavily on a cor'JoUing 
strategy with focusing type questions at " factual recall level. 

We hypothesized that these KnJwleuge Control components (Rudd^U & Kcm, 
1986; should be directly related to and influence student achievement gains The data 
related lu our third hypothe.,.^ repealed statistically Significant achievement growth 
for both reading comprehension and listening co»nprehension at Grades 2 and 3 
Although positive trend gam differences were present for kindergarten and Grade 1. 
these difierences did not reach sta: stical significance. 

In conclusion, our findin^^s support the observations of students that their past 
mfluentidl pnmary-grade teachers were highly effeciive teachers. The st^iy, while 
exploralury in nature, provides insight into the relationship between teachirife effective 
ness and comprehension development. Further, our findings support dd^ close connec 
nun between effective use of the Knowledge Control components in teaching and 
reading comprehension development, particularly at upper primary grade levels 
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BEST IDEAS: SOURCES AND INFLUENCES 



Sara Ann Beach 

University of California, Riverside 

Where do "best ideas" come from? Arc the "best ideas ' research-based or 
basically a product of conventional wisdom and strongly held beliefs? Have "best 
ideas* * changed over time as knowledge has accrued about both pedagogy and reading? 

The iinswers to these questions are neither simple nor straightforward. The choice 
of a set of "best ideas" is a valuc .aden decision, influenced by a wide range of social, 
cultural, educational, and economic factors. Research can produce "best ideas** or 
it can produce "worst" ideas that arc nevertheless implemented and valued. The 
purpose ot this paper is to describe how "best ideas** become valued by rcad»«^2 
professionals, describe some of the sources of "best ideas*' for reading teachers, and 
to examine if best ideas have changed over the last century, "Best ideas** arc defined 
for this discuss.on as both the beliefs about rcading and instruction and the teaching 
strategies valued, encouraged, and utilized by rcading professionals. 

HOW ARE BEST IDEAS CHOSEN? 

In order for ideas to become valued, they must first become known. Clifford 
(1973) states that educational ideas and rcsearch arc thrown into and filtered through 
the general madcetplace of ideas. They become known and accepted yy cultural diffu- 
sion, "an obscurc, ambiguous, often involuntary transaction systcni whercby innova- 
tions and ideas arc spread Widely throughout some extendeu subsociety or the whole 
culture*' (p. 25). If the research and ideas substantiate existing personal and group 
opinions, they are accepted. If they contradict these opinions, they get neither notice 
nor acceptance. Choosing and valuing an idea or practice, then, is dependent on the 
existing opinions of the receivers of the knowledge. 

Other influences impact the acceptance of an idea as having use «\nd value. Rogers 
(1983; hsts four attnbutes Ah:ch affect the adoption of an idea into p. value system. 
First, the ideas must be perceived as being relatively advantageous die individual 
or organization. If the idea is perceived as being much better than what is already 
believed, then it has .norc probabihty of becoming valued. If, however, it is perceived 
as being only as good or worse than what is alrcady bel. the idea will probably 
be discarded. A second attribute is the compatibility of the id^** with existing values, 
past experiences, and prcsent needs. The morc com|,«»iDle the idea is with existing 
values and behefs, the higher the probability of acceptance of the idea as a "best** 
idea. The less compatible it is with ex.sting opinion, the less probability it has of 
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adoption The third attribute is the complexity of the idea. The easier the idea is to 
understand and implement, the higher the probability that the idea becomes valued. 
The more difficult the idea is to understand, the less probability it has of adoption as 
a best idea The fourth attribute is the degre^ to which an idea may be observed or 
experimented with If an it^ea can be easily implemented or if its implementation can 
be observed, the potential user of the idea has the opportunity to evaluate it before 
making a decision about its effectiveness. 

Best ideas, then, arc chosen because they correspond with and confirm existin2 
beliefs, are perceived as advantageous, arc relatively uncomplicated, and can be exper- 
imented with Best ideas for reading instruction would be chosen, consequently, by 
reading professionals on the basis of which ideas correspond with their existing theo- 
retical orientation to the reading process and their beliefs ab^ut the type of instruction 
that should be delivered (Kinzer & Camck, 1986). Harste and Burke (1977) defined 
the th'^ ietical orientation of a reading teacher as the particular knowledge and belief 
s>stem a teacher holds toward the reading process. This theoretical orientation would 
include whether the teacher believed reading was a bouom-up, top-down, or interac- 
tive process as well as whether reading instruction should be conlcnt-cenlcrcd or 
child centered (Ruple> & Logan, 1985). Those professionals who believe reading is 
primarily a bott n up process ma> tend to .ulue ideas which emphasize the goals of 
word recognition and literal L.,..ipr^hension of the author's meaning. Text-based or 
content centered instruction^*! ideas focusing on mastery of skills would be valued 
more highl> Professionals whu believe reading is primarily a top-down process may 
tend to value ideas which emphasize the constniLt.on of meaning using the reader's 
prior knowledge and resources. Instructional ideas which were reader-based and stu- 
dcni centered cmphasizmg the holistic nature of language would be valued more 
highl) Professionals who believe that reading is an interactive process may lend to 
value ideas which emphasize the interaction bcv^ecn the reader a.J the text that ieads 
to the cunsiniction of ir^eaning. Both text based content-centered and reader-based 
:»tudent centered instructional ideas en^pha^izing both comprehension of content and 
increasing reader lesources would be highly valued. 

\n individual's theoreiical orientation toward reading and reading instruction is 
not the onl> influence on the choice of best ideas. Another important influence is the 
context of the teaching situation, the implicit and explicit social system of which the 
teacher is part and which mediates behavior (Barr & Duffy, 1978, Buike & Duffy, 
19''^) It includes \c nature of the students in the classroom, the cooimcrcial reading 
program adopted b> the school, the grade and ability leveUs) being taught, the commu- 
nity surrounding the school, and the experiences of the teacher. Therefore, the choice 
of best ideas that a particular reading teacher chooses is balanc-i by the constraints 
placed on him or her b> the community, school, and classroom m which he or she 
teaches If tht community and school advocate a bottom up, contcm centered curricu- 
lum emphasizing the dcqiuMtion of basic skills, the best idec chosen by an individual 
teacher may be more consistent with those demands than with a more student -centered, 
top down orientation, regardless of the beliefs of *hu. teacher. If the administration of 
♦he schot ! requires the teacher to use only the commercial reading program adopted 
tj the >vhool district, he or she will have to adapt his o»^ her beliefs ^especially if they 
^ ^ n ,.,itwh the a^^sumptions of the textbook) to the constraints imposed on him or 
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her. If the students m the cla6j>room arc perceived to be low abihty. tta^ .6 will 
often focp. on text -based, content<entercd instruction. On the other hand, f they arr 
perceived as being of high ability, the instruction often becomes very reader-based 
and student-centered. Pnmary grade teachers often have a tendency to focus on ^cxt 
based instruction (word lecognition sk.Ils) whereas intermediate grade teachers focus 
more on comprehension. 

How do these theoretical oncntaUons develop? Can they change? Stansell and 
Robeck (1979) studied the development of theoretical oriei *ions among prescrvice 
teachers. Students in various phases of a teacher preparata .riculum in a university 
were assessed throughout thc^r preparation period using tht incorctical Orientation to 
Reading Profile (TORP). They concluded that theoretical orientations of the students 
developed as result of the classes they were required to lake and could change as a 
result of the theoretical oncntation of the professors under who;n they studied. Moore 
(1981) agreed that wililc formal training p»ograms ma> influence the development of 
a theorcth.al oncntation to reading dunng preservice training, this influence often did 
not cany over into classroom practn^r dunng the first year of teaching. Reesag (1984) 
found, however, that advanced level courses in reading did influence what teachers 
d'.d in tlie classroom. 

Bean (1980) explored the degree to which a graduate course in reading would 
update teachers* existing beliefs and practices. The students in the graduate class 
completed a self rating scale on their teaching of reading at the bcgmning of the course 
and again at the end. The coirsc, a blend of psycholinguistic theory and practical 
teaching sU^tegies, was instrumental in updatmg teacher beliefs and practices. 

A teacher's beliefs and theoretical oncntation, then, arc formed as a result of the 
earl) courses taken dunng preservice instructiu.. ^ well as dunng professional courses 
taken after certification. They arc not static, ,an change if a teacher is given 
guidance and shown how to appl> the beliefs iv i ^caching situations. Both prcser 
Vice and staff development training shuuld focus not onl> on providing information 
to teachers but also provide follow up guidance in the application of the information 
to actual teaching practice 



WHAT ARE SOME SOURCES OF BEST IDEAS? 

Best ideas come from several sources. One of the sources consulted most fre 
quently ore a teacher s peers and the reading specialist in the school (Ruddell & 
Spcriing, 1988). Saw>er (1976; surve>ed 200 pnmary grade teachers chosen at ran 
dom from the membership of the Inten^ational Reading Association to find out what 
ihe> used as sources for ideas and assistance At the top of the list were tc«.chers in 
the same school. Ljgan and Encksor* vl979) surveyed elementary teachers and found 
that a one tu jh*' conference with the reading specialist was a preferred wa> to get 
ideas to refine instruction. R. Robinson (1979) found that classr^^.Ti teachers get ideas 
froiu local reading specialists who share new information a. , research findings aimed 
at solving common pro*- 'ems. 

Another source of ideas arc university classes, methods textbook inservice pre 
scntations. and "experts" m the field. Sawyer's survey (1976) revealed that profes 
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sional textbooks were the second most frequently used source. Stansell and Robeck's 
study of preservice teachers (1979) showed that both the professor and the reading 
course influenced the choice of best ideas. Moore (IQC!) obser/ed that both formal 
training programs and professional books influenced reading instruction, but tliat for- 
mal training programs had less influence than other sources. Logan and Erickson 
(1979) discoverd that inservice presentations provided ways for teachers to refine 
instructional methods. The most preferred inservice workshops were training sessions 
with consultants on specific problem areas, classes or workshops for college credit, 
and presentations by reading specialists. Bean (1980) corxluded that graduate classes 
that were a blend of theory and practical teaching strategies were instrumental in 
changing teaching practices. Pearce (1984) observed that busy teachers got their ideas 
from inservice workshops as well as courseworic and the textbooks accompanying 
them E 'en the "experts" are influenced by textbooks. A column in The Journal of 
Reading entitled "Rea<.ngs That Made a Difference" chronicled the influence of 
specific books on those leading professionals who are now considered experts (see. 
e.g.. H. Robinson. 1980; Harris. 1979). 

A third source of best ideas are journal articles, professional meetings and research 
(Pearce. !Q84; Ruddell & Sperling. 1988). Sawyer's (1976) survey showed that the 
most preferred features of journal articles were activities for classroom use. enrichment 
activities, and suggestions of materials for classroom use. Ngandu (1978) analyzed 
the content of the International Reading Association National Conventions fix)m 
1962-1977 She discovered that the convention became more and more geared to the 
needs of practitioners One recent book of best idt?.s. Becoming a Nation of Readers 
(Anderson, Hiebert. Scott. & Wilkinson. 1985) is based on the most current research 
on reading. 

A fourth source of ideas is cc-mercial reading materials used in the classroom 
fMoore, 1981) Shannon (1982) stated that teachers rely on the ideas in commercial 
reading materials because the> believe that the materials have scientific validity. Addi- 
tionally, they feel pressure from the school administration to use them. 



HOW HAVE BEST IDEAS CHANGED? 

Best ideas in reading, in fact in all of educational practice over the last century, 
have been influenced by a variety of economic, social, cultural, and educational 
factors These factors ' ^-^lude the increased time spent in school by children, the 
increasing flow of immig.ants into die country, the increased need for literate workers, 
the diminishing and then resurgent influence of religion, and me changing concepts 
of child development The schools did not initiate new practices, because of these 
changes They began to reflect the changing practices and beliefs about children as 
well as changes in society. Table 1 summarizes some best ideas over the century. 

Before the 1920a, the best ideas in reading instruction were the almost exclusive 
use of oral reading and of drill The learning of decoding skills was emphasized. It 
generally was believed that comprehension would occur if word recognition was mas- 
tered Reading methods texts of the period emphasized oral reading and synthetic 
phonics (A. Hoffman. 1983; J. Hoffman & Segel. 1983). 
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Table 1 

Best Ideas Across the Century* 



1920$ 


193G$ 


1950s 


1960s 


1980s 


Emphasis on lead* 


Increase breadth 


Provision of ade- 


Intenelationship 


Parental involve- 


mg as a 


and efficiency 


quate experien- 


of learning to 


ment in eariy 


thought^getting 


in instruction. 


dal background. 


read and role of 


read'iig. 


process. 


Acquire greater in- 


Development in 


reading in per- 


Stimulating class- 


Recognition of im* 


dependence in 


reading related 


sonal and social 


rooms. 


poitance of 


reading. 


to other lan- 


developn^ at 


WcU-designcd 


wide experience 


Reading part of 


guage aits. 


all levels. 


Iconics 


to good inter- 


unified 


Definite instruc- 


Nfake expUct the 


lessons. 


prttation. 


program. 


tion in reading 


close relation- 


Interesting materi- 


Increase in 


Development of 


rather than just 


ship of reading 


als for in- 


amount, van* 


basic reading 


tes! exercises. 


and the other 


struction. 


ety, quaJity of 


habits. 


Directed toward 


language arts. 


More time for 


reading mate- 


Intriguing materi- 


specific valid 


Continuous pro- 


coixqs^diension 


rials. 


als used. 


ends such as 


gram, each 


instruction, in- 


Systematic devel- 


Base instruction 


rich experi- 


level building 


dependent read- 


opment and in* 


on capacities, in- 


ences, broad m- 


on the previous 


ing and writing. 


dependent use 


terests, needs of 


terests, enjoy- 


one. 


More comprebcn- 


of reading 


students. 


ment, and 




sive assessment 


habits. 




growth in 




of reading atnl 


New classroom or- 




fundamental 




writing. 


ganization. 




reading ability. 






Use of informal 










tests to discover 










needs. 











♦From NSSE Yearbooks (1925. 1937. 1949. 1961). 



During the 1920s emphasis shifted to silent reading. Research began to make 
itself felt, although the influence of the research derived more from the opinions of 
the researcher than the quality or results of the research (Venczky, 1984). Thomdikc's 
view of "reading as reasoning"' combined with the Herbartiein emphasis on meaning 
and content moved the view of reading to more than just 'word calling. Reading 
methods texts began to emphasize the 'Mook-and-say'' method of teaching reading as 
well as silent reading. A dichotomy arose betwt^en those who felt reading should be 
taught as sequential skills and those who felt it should oe based on the purposes of 
the child (Paris, Wixson, & Palincsar, 1986). 

Dunng the 1930s the use of oral reading returned to the classroom (J. Hoffman 
& Segel, 1983), although the emphasis on silent reading continued. Reading methods 
textbooks emphasized the systematic teaching of reading skills using the controlled 
vocabulary of the basal readers (A. Hoffman, 1983). 

During the late 1940s and the 1950s, basal readers, the Directed Reading Activity, 
and round-robin oral reading became entrenched in the schools (I. Hoffman & Segel, 
1983). The skill? approach was favored, with stress placed on phonics instruction. Ly 
the eaiiy I96?s, reading methods textbooks were expanding to include discussions of 
ii'.dividualizatiun, ^iic language experience approach, programmed instruction, and 
linguistic rcad^-r«. 
O 
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In 1985, Anderson et al. revie»ved the research on reading for the Office of 
Educational Research and Improvement. The result was Becoming a Nation of Read- 
ers, which could be classified as the best ideas for the 1980s. 

Have values really changed over the last century? Not really. Those ideas valued 
in the 1920s (importance of background knowledge, use of a wide variety of reading 
materials, emphasis on riding for meaning, encouraging permanent interest in read- 
ing, integration of reading with other subject areas) are still valued today. What has 
changed over the years is how best to achieve these valued aims. What, then, has the 
increased research in readf-^g contributed toward the formulation of best ideas or 
changing values of reading teachers? It has served to illuminate the many aspects of 
the reading process as well as highlight the different paths leading to the same goals. 
It has brought diversification to the field of reading. Dewey said in 1929, **Com- 
rnand of the subject matter and the scientific method , . . liberates the -jidividual; it 
makes for diversification rather than set uniformity" (cited in Qifford, 1973, p.i). 
This diversification has led and will continue to lead to more a4.w chan^g methods 
to implement best ideas which will hopefully lead to better reading instruction and a 
more literate society. 
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TEACHING STUDENTS TO LEARN FROM TEXT: 
PRESERVICE CONTENl TEACHERS' CHANGING VIEW OF THEIR 
ROLE THROUGH THE WINDOW OF STUDENT-PROFESSOR 
DLUOGUE JOURNALS^ 



Thomas V. Bean and Jan Zulich 

University of Hawaii at Hilo 

The process of enculturating fatuie content teachers in tte role of guiding stu- 
dents' learning fix)m text occurs during required content area reading Inl^ihG<}s classes. 
More than 31 states currently require some form of content area reading course for 
preservice teachers (Bean & Readence, 1989). 

Most of these courses introduce students to an interactive model of learning from 
text that emphasizes the role of the teacher as a guide who carefully selects, modifies, 
or enhances the text (Singer, 1987). The teacher is viewed as one who instructs and 
leams in a reciprocal relationship v/ith students, making inctructional decisions prior 
to and amidst the ongoing activities of a .esse-. (Dreher & Singer, 1989; Schon, 1987). 
For example, a teacher may develop three-level study guides and orchestrate small 
group discussion of the guide questions. The role of the teacher as a facilittior who 
helps students cope with often unfriendly texts in mathematics, the sciences, ai^ other 
fields is the dominant philosophy expressed in many content area reading methods 
textbooks (Readencc, Bear., & Baldwin, 1989; Singer & Donlan, 1989). 

Despite this national commitment to content reading, O'Brien (1988) dxgaed that 
' 'content reading professors wage a frustrating battle to convince presmice teachers 
Lvm a multitude of subject area disciplines of the value of content readmg instruction" 
(p. 237). In O'Bnen's skeptical vi^w, these preservice teachers reject a content readi:*g 
philosophy because of various competing subcultures. First, a student's major '«ci- 
pline, whcdier English, agriculture^ or ^nst^^matics, is a strong fwce in shqjing pjrcq>- 
tions about teaching. For example, textbooks may be shunned by the discipline in 
favor of practical "hands on" learning. Second, field-based practica experiences in 
schools exert a great influence on preservice teachers' development, Preservice teach- 
ers may hear about thx. value of guided teaching, three-level study guides, /ind ccopcxa^ 
tive learning in their university content reading course, but in their school-based 



'This paper was part of a National Readu _ Cooference Symposium or ' 'Reading and Leamiog from 
Text m the Gassroom. The Teacher Vanab!e/ m honor of Professor Hany Smgt> and bis many contribu* 
Cions to research and NRC. Hairy was a good fneod and colbborator over tttt yean. His memory mfoimed 
the work of this group. 
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pra~*\ jm they often experience classrooms where an assessment-dnven cumculum 
places a premium on text explicit comprehension. 

This dichotomy of university and school value systems has been a perennial 
stumbling block in preservice programs. University faculty operate in a subculture 
that awards a questioning stance while teachers are often rewarded for developing 
orderly and productive classroom routines (Cherland, 1989). Field experiences func- 
tion at the level of an api.*enticeship where preservice teachers try to adapt to existing 
practices through imitacicn. The experienced teacher functions as a skilled technician, 
delivering instruction. In contrast, the education , .ofessor attempts to create a profes- 
sional educator who reads journals, attends conferences, engages in long-range staff 
development, and continues taking university classes. Cheriand's proposed solution 
to this dichotomy is to adopt a model of reflective practice that rewards both preservice 
and inservice teachers for funct.oning as professional educators. 

A third and important fa. jt interfering with preservice students' acceptance of 
content area reading was overlooked by both O'Brien (1988) and Cherland (1989). A 
preservice teacher's individual development plays a pronounced iole in the value 
placed on the content area reading course. Individual development in this case refers 
to the novice teacher's 'Mhstitutional biography" (Sritzman, 1987, p. 221), or the 
memory traces of all the individual's school experiences. Some impressionistic data 
collected by S.cwart and O'Brien (1989) suggests that individual students Vn7 in 
their perceptions jf the purposes of the content reading course. These misconceptions 
undoubtedly stem from the student's individual experiences in education and influence 
their willingness to integrate guided teaching and wontent. In the Stewart and O'Bnen 
study preservice students were asked why tliey felt a content area reading course 
was reqi'ired Based on a qualitative analysis of students' responses using constant 
comparison to generate catc pries, four dominant categones were constructed, (a) on 
target, ;b' diagnosis and re*nediation, (c) self-remediation, anJ (d) no idea. These 
research *rs found that 23% were on target, 34% saw the course as a way to learn 
diagnostic and remediation skills, 39% viewed this as a^i op^A^rtunity for self -remedia- 
tion; and 4% had no idea why the course was required. 

The present study explored preser ice content area teachers' changing views of 
a required course through the window of student-professor dialogue journals (Bezm & 
Zulich, 1989) Students and the professor wrote for 10 minutes at the beginning of 
class and then exchanged their journals for mutual response prior to the next class 
meeting Typically, six joumaJs wen* collected and one student took the professor's 
journal to rad and respon'^ to. The content area reading course involved a field- 
based observation ai.J participation experience in junior and senior high schools in a 
multicultural community. 

The case study nriethod was adopted for this study (Merriam, 1988' We conducted 
an intensive content analysis of three student-professor dialogue journals representing 
the following disciplines, (a) English, (b) agriculture, and (c) mathematics. Our 
ra ionale for selecting these particular content fields centered on the view that we 
might expect a prospective English teacher to be more receptive to a ontent an^ 
philo<?ophy while studenis in the iiscxplines of agriculture and mathematics mi^ht be 
less rc^^ept've, given the ess text-bound nature of their fields. 
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METHOD 

Subjects 

Three siudents who kept diaJogue journals over the span of the content area 
reading course were selected for analysis. Pseudonyms were created as follows: Sarah 
in English, Lee in math, and Karen in agriculture. Sarah was a mature returning 
student in her senior year with teenage children of her own. Karen and Lee were both 
seniors in their twenties and single. Sarah and Lee were of Caucasian ancestry and 
Kai^n was part-Hawaiian. 

Materials and Procedures 

These 3 students averaged eight dialogue journal entries during he semesxer of 
content area reading. Each was transcribed for analysis. We used 3x5 notecards for 
mitial analysis and interpretation. In the initial stages of data analysis, both research- 
ers, as a form of triangulation, independently read through the 3 students' journal 
entries from initial to final entry, tgking notes on the 3 X 5 cards. Following Merriam's 
(1988) case s;jdy procedures, we jotted down notes that reflected general impressions 
during our reading and analysis. For example, a student entry that revealed some 
trepidation about engaging in the first day of observation/participatioh in a school 
caused us to jot down ''student worried abOiZt going into a school.'' These initial 
notes were then organized mto categories. Ten categories emerged that encompassed 
students* comments, (a) acknowledging the value of content area reading, (b) attitude 
toward reading, (c) specific content area reading strategies, (d) concerns typical of 
preservice teachers, (e) evidence of discipline-based subculture membership, (f ) un- 
certa**ity about teachmg and one*s own ability, (g) immersion in the field experience, 
(h) change in perception of content area reading, (i) interest in political and profes- 
sional matters, and (j) general comments to the professor. Constant reinspection of 
the student entries resulted m the final development of 4 categories that subsumed 
many of the elements of the origmal 10. The final four categories were: (a) value of 
content area reading, which encompassed references to specific strategies and changes 
in perception of content area reading, (b) preservice thoughts, which included uncer- 
tainty about one's own teaching abiht>, (c) professional immersion, which included 
evidence of subculture men.jen>aip and interest in political and professional issues, 
and (d) attit'ide toward reading. 



RESULTS 

A fiequency count of the number of times Sarah, Karen, and Lee made comments 
m the four categories vvas revealing. Actual Student remarics at the sentence level in the 
journals compnsed the data for this frequency count. Table 1 displays the frequency of 
student comments m each of the four categories. These data reveal the diversity in 
students' reflections about content area reading. However, the data require further 
discussion to fully appreciate these differences. 
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Table 1 

Frequency of Student Comments in Each Category 



CittJgory 


Sarah 


Karen 


Lee 


Value of Content Reading 


10 


7 


0 


Prescrvice Teacher Thoughts 


7 


2 


9 


Professional Immersion 


5 


3 


6 


Attitude Toward Reading 


6 


4 


6: 



English Majo^ 

Sarah, as an avid reader, had 10 positive comments on the value of content area, 
reading. For example, she commented, *Tm going to be spending soine dme with 
Chaucer. Fd like to incoiporate text previews with this unit ^d vocabi jary preview/' 
She knew and was able to discuss specific teaching strategies she considdce<i iac(wpo- 
rating in the teaching of English literature. Throughout her journal she ^i^Ied with 
how best to integrate content area guidance and the tune constraints of teacnlng. In 
the category of prcs^rvice-teacher thoughts, seven entries displayed anxiety about 
acceptance in the school. Sarah wrote, '^So now I know Til be out at fahoa High 
School for my O.P. and hope Til have a great English teacher to model after. Part of 
me just wants to jump in and get involved with a real class and real students (enuf 
already of the theories etc.). The other side of me anticipates with nervousness the 
idea of being up in front of the class— 30 pai/ of eyes criticUly sciutJnizing the new 
teacher!** 

Within the category of professional inunersion, Sju^ had five mentions. She 
wholeheartedly embraced her placement in a rurai 12th jjrade English class, immedi- 
ately rereading Wuthering Heights, the initial text, and later plunging into her unit 
on Chaucer. In addition she occasionally commented on the education courses, with 
some displeasure at the amount of theory introduced. 

Sarah had a markedly positive attituuc toward reading. She alluded to her own 
positive view of pleasure reading six separate times. She commented in detail on the 
fantastic old copy of Wuthering Heights she found with wxxlblock prints. She argued 
that we all need pleasurable escape i-eading, demonstrating boih an English major's 
perspective and a view espoused in the content reading course. 

Agriculture Major 

Karen presented a distinctly different picture across the four categories. She men- 
tioned the value of content area reading seven times but her comments seemed more 
like platitudes than philosophical anchors for her teaching. For example, she said she 
would use the many strategies learned when she is a teacher. She also related these 
comments to her own reading ability. Karen displayed a good deal of insecurity in 
reading throughout her journal comments. 

Karen's preservicc-teacher thoughts consisted of only two mentions. She wrote, 
••I only hope that Vll be able to provide a rewarding educational expe»iencc to all 
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students." Similarly, in the area of professional inunersion, rhe had only three com- 
ments. 

Karen's attitude toward reading consisted of four negative comments. She men* 
tioned a strong aversion to reading required texts but also a lack of time for leisure 
reading. "Never too late," she told herself. Tb'xs personal struggle with reading was 
a strong undercurrent throughout all her writing and thinking. 

Mathematics Major 

In contrast to Sarah's keen interest in many d^nensions of content area reading 
and teaching in general, and Karen's focus on herself as a learner and reader, Lee, 
our mathematics teacher, came to us with a schema for teaching and learning firmly 
rooted in the mathematician's subculture. 

In the category encompassing how students valued content area reading, Lee 
made only one passing comment, which occurred in the first journal entry, and dis- 
played resistance. In this particular entry, Lee referred only once to the nature of the 
class, calling it a ''reading course." In this same journal entry Lee provided the 
matnematician's subculture perspective on content reading, commenting that, "stu- 
dents don't read math texts except to copy an example." Claiming to have reached 
the level of "math maturity" where one sees the value in reading mathematical 
materials, Lee admitted, "Even now, I don't get overly "xcitcd with reading." He 
saw little productive value in having students write, co. jring it to be "the English 
teacher's job." His journal continued to demonstrate an avoidance of content area 
reading. 

Lee broached the topic of preservice-teacher thoughts nine times. His initial con- 
cerns about placement m an observation/participation assignment echoed those of his 
peers in English and agriculture. He worried about being liked by the students while 
trying to maintain a separateness he viewed as crucial for a teacher. He quickly 
embraced the role of an apprentice to the host maih teacher, imitating the teacher's 
approach. 

Lee mentioned six professional immersion statements or questions that displayed 
the st^^ng pull of subculture membership in mathematics and the culture of the school. 
His entries were analytical. He often referred to teaching and learning in cause-effect 
terms, as in, "They're woricing hard and it is paying off." However, like other novice 
teachers, Lee valued teaching successes from a predominantly egocentric stance. Stud- 
ies of preservice teachers suggest that they are often focused solely on personal needs 
like completing the planned lesson and being liked by students (Fuller & Brown, 
1975). 

In terms of attitude toward reading, Lee ignored this dimt:-sion. He had no entries 
that referred to his own reading abilities or interests apart from mathematics, in mariccd 
contrast to his peers in agriculture and English. 



One of the most striking features of this case study analysis is the variability 
in role perceptions acrc:.& these three students. Although they share many of the 
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characteristics of preservice teachers, there ? less commonality on this dimension 
tnpn we expected. Our interpretation of this variability relies on three important factors 
that seemed to shape these students' views of their roles as content teachers in relation 
to the required content area reading course. First, the particular subculture of the 
discipline does indeed, as O'Brien (1988) found, weigh heavily in how each of these 
individuals perceive their teaching role. Second, the disparity between the culture of 
the university content are .leading course and the school site interacts with the particu- 
lar content discipline to induce an apprenticeship stance rather than that of a reflective 
change agent (Cherland, 1989). Finally, a student's individual development, consist- 
ing of past experiences in school situations, plays a heretofore uncharted role in 
shaping how a person will manage the multiple and often disparate cultures of the 
discipline, the school, and the content reading course. We discuss each of our three 
students in relation to these three competing factors. 

Sarah, our English teacher, represents a discipline with strong links to the value 
system of guided teaching. She readily embraced text previews and vocabulary strate- 
gics that would illuminate the obscure language of Chaucer for her high school stu- 
dents She displayed concerns typical of preservice teachers in terms of preparation 
and acceptance (Livingston & Borko, 1989). Yet she was a mature, c^nfiocnt individ- 
ual with an ^stitutional biography of largely positive experiences who departed from 
the typical apprentije stance charted by 0'Bri.«.n (1988) and Cherland (1989). Indeed, 
this factor of individual development needb further study in relation to subculture 
discipline and tlie culture of the school. **Lifelinf5" (Jeweler, 1989) are student 
created visual aLtobiographies of past experiences. These student-constnicted drawings 
provide a means of accomplishing Britzman's (1987) recommendation that teacher 
educators h^lp novice students reconcile their own educational exf ,ences in relation 
to th'^ir dtvelopinfy role as a teacher. In addition, as a research tool, they may shed 
light on a novice teacher's individual development when combined with dialogue 
journal entries We are only beginning to CAplore this additional source o: biographical 
information. 

Karen, the agriculture major, displayed concerns about her own reading skill. 
These concerns seemed to override subculture and school-based issues. Stt^wart and 
O'Brien's {19^"^^ study found that 39% of their content area reading studenis saw the 
course as a ^ self-remediate difficulties they might be having. Karen com- 

mented that .,dd **enormous amounts of read*,. in all her course^, difficulty 
remembering what she reads, ar^ requests for suggestions on how to solve these 
problems It is difficult to speculate on how Karen*s struggle with reading might 
carry over into teaching where modeling enthusiasm for reading influence^ students* 
attitudes 3 study of 1,000 preservice teachers' reading autobiographies. Manna 
and Misheff (1987) found that 28% of the students mentioned that reading was not a 
priority in the homts where they were raised, and this f&-tor caused them to lack 
confidence in reading throughout thei: lives. Karen mentioned she read romance nov- 
els at one time and now feels guilty about no' taking time to engage in leisure reading. 

In her field placement she worried abjut agriculture whe^-e few textbooks are 
used As the course progressed, Karen nientioned valuing the class, yet she mentioned 
few specific strategies apart from an emphasi*. on technical vocabulary. 

Unlike Sarah, Karen is a more traditional college student without the extensive 
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life expenences Sarah brought to the class. This developmental factor, coupled with ■ 
the subculture of agriculture where **hands on*' learning is favored over texts, woulf' I 
normally result in some tensioi. jver the philosophy of content reading. However, [ 
because Karen focused on her own attitude toward reading and her own difficulties 
with learning from text, thi^ Tactor reduced the strong subculture alliances O'Brien 
(1988) observed in his course. 

Fmally, Lee, our mathematics major, was most strongly influenced by the subcul- 
ture of his discipline and the culture of the school. The content area reading course 
was simply a hur<^Ie to be overcome along the way to becoming _ math teacher through 
imitation of an expert. Lee viewed himself as an apprentice to a mentor teacher who 
held the truth for one in math. Lee's indifference toward reading in general and 
content area reading in particular may have been partially related to his individual 
development. Like Karen, Lee was a younger student, caught up in problems of dating 
and breaking up, purchasing an old car, and finding his way But his journal reveals 
a genuine alliance with the discipline. This alliance, in our vic.^, overshadows the 
issue of individual development in Lee's case. 

Thus, we would argue that the issue uf how preservice teachers go about inte 
grating content area reading concepts with their individual schemata for teaching is 
highly variable. Based on t'lesc case studies, we believe that the competing forces of 
ii^scipline and school-based cultures, as well as individual development, play un- 
charted roles^ in a preservice teacher's tffor^ to function successfully within the profes- 
sion. We are in the process of conducting a long range study of our students' dialogue 
journals ai various stages in these novice teachers' professional development to investi 
gate these factors in more detail. 
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Of the range of activities that may engage young children in literacy, none is 
perhaps more sclf-dircctcd than play. As children discover and invent literacy through 
play, they develop impoitant generalizations about written language as a meaningful 
activity 6larste, Woodward & Burke, 1984). Indeed, recent research suggests that 
preschoolers' active involvement with literacy through play is an impoitant develop- 
mental stage in becoming literate (Goelraan, 1984; Y. Goodman, 1984). In this capac- 
ity, play offers enonnous potential as a resource for literacy learning in the early 
years. 

There has been a tendency, however, to overlook play as a curricular tool in 
emergent literacy. Although Vygotsky (1978) hypothesized a central role for play in 
literacy development, the traditional notion that children are not * 'ready to read or 
write" before schooling has steered educators away from promoting literacy behaviors 
in play edvironments. Only recently, in fact, has play even been seriously considered 
as a rich contextual setting for observing emerging literacy behaviors (Galda, Pelle- 
grini, & Cox, 1989; Jacob, 1984; PeUegrini, 1985; Rowe, 1989; Schradcr, 1989; 
Yawkey, 1983). 

Overiooking play as a context for written language has had at least two unfortunate 
consequences. With the exception of the book cora«r, print has not typically flowed 
through in-school play environments as it may in many homes and community settings 
(Lcichter, 1984). Since it has been documented that children are spending an increas- 
uig amount of time in these eariy childhood settings (Kagan, 1989), fewer opportuni- 
ties may be available for them to become involved in naturally occulting literacy 
routines, such as going to tiie grocery store, the Post Office, and tte library. 

A second consttjuencc closely follows. By not using play as a context to foster 
hteracy , professionals are missing out on opportunities lO promote children's emerging 
conceptions of reading and writing from a developn^ntd perspective. In postponing 
written Ifiaguage learning to be taught more 'formally*' outside of a play setting, we 
run tiie risk cf having literacy become less contextualized and less functional, and, 
therefore, less meaningful from tiie child's point of view, making literacy leanoing at 
some later stage seem unnecessarily difficult and irrelevant (K. Goodman, 1986). 

In contrast to tiicse practices, we propose that play can serve not only as a 
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cunicular tOoI in support of literacy development, but also one that influences it. If 
afforded more opportunity to engage in literacy-related play, chi'drcn may reveal and 
share with one another their preferences and competencies, and ui so doing, creai 
the conditions necessary for socially mediated literacy learning. Indeed, play may 
serve as an important resource for chilfi^eri , j explore their developing conceptions of 
the functions and features of priui in the preschool and primary school years. 

To explore this hypothesis, we designed a study to examine the influence of 
literacy-enriched play centers on preschoolers' conceptions of prit. Specifically, tlyt - 
study addressed the following questions: (a) Do literacy-cnrichw > play centers influ- 
ence the frequency of -iteracy demonstrations in the spontaneous play of preschoolers? 
(b) Do these play centers enhance preschoolers' concepts about print? (c) In what 
ways might physical design changes in the play environment mfluencc the nature of 
children's print activities in play? 



METHOD 

Subjects and Setting 

Thv- seven children (25 boys. 1 2 giris). ages 4 and 5, from two urban preschool 
classes (N^20;N= 17), participated in the study. The preschool servrj families from 
diverse ethnic backgrounds (83% Caucasian. 15% Black, 2% Asian) and socioeco- 
nomic stanis levels Both classrooms were in close proximity to each other, were 
similar m spatial arrangenient, and included identical play areas, housekeeping, 
blocks, small manipulatives, book and art comers. Few print n .tcrials, aside from 
books in the book comer, w-re included in these areas in either classroom. 

The Inteivention Design 

To examine the effects of literacy -enriched play centers on children's literacy 
demonstrations, ihc physical environments of both clas.^rooms were redesigned. Since 
design changes may effect children's play behaviors mo., broac^v (Johnson, Christie, 
& Yawkey, 1987; Morrow, 1989), it was important that these rA ^uications take into 
account existing spatial arrangements as well as conunon functions of reading and 
writing among preschoolers as evidenced in our previous research (Neuman & Roskos, 
1989) In this respect, an understanding of Ae environmental setting ^5 well as infor- 
manon from the child's point of view were considered in the mtcrvcntion design. With 
these confederations in mind, five basic design changes were made in the classrooms. 

1 All play areas were more dramatically carved away from one anolhci oiid clearly 
marked u>ipg semi fixed features, such as cupboards, screens, tables and hanging 
mobiles. 

2 The labelling of items in the physical environment was increased. For example, 
<Jtorage bin? for blocks and art materials were identified by illustrated and printed 
signs. 

3 Four disti-^ct play centers were created. Post Office, Library, Office and Kitchen. 
These centers, resembling activities familiar to children, might tc easily hnked to 
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_ ^jit6r^:acitiyMe>c^^ fi» preschooU and Aus:migKt'Kelp to facilitaieiwrittcri. 

4, lti^:^i?tU3l ' l^sical ?q)acc was ; r^ariangd :to altew 

iiteracy-^nnc^ iccntere, Ba&d on pi!^os,!W|8)y^lo^^ 
jmity. 6f:'^^fic play ccntcicsapp^an^ more s;^tAk^.^^^ 

fern our e^ef worfK qqnt^mate use by ypiihg diilcfen)^^^ 

iiy (a rc^ item:in^ geberil envifbnnicnt), ai^ utfliQr (usef&&»^ 
^ek imfetiveUtmcy att^ \ 

Hguiei illustrates the Jesign of the play environments, along wiA £m abijreyiiyix 
list of literacy props. 
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Figure L The design of the play environmcnis with literacy props. 
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Procedure 

Prior to the intervention phase of the study, three measures of literacy behaviw 
in play were obtained over a 2-wcek period. Rrst, using an observational procedure 
developed by Singer and Singer (1980), each child's actions and language (verbatim) 
were recorded during their spontaneous finee play time for a lO-minule period on foir 
separate occasions by two trained observers who were graduate students in larigwi^N 
arts. Using videotapes of preschoolers' literacy in play from our preyious^fstodx 
(Neuman & Roskos, 1989), observers were trained not to interpret bduviOT^but t6^ 
record what acniaUy occurred during observational periods. A total of 40 m&iui^ of 
observation was recorded for each child, yielding £48 play protocols. Sccoml, play 
activity m four different aieas (housekeeping, book comer, art table, rhanipuMves/ 
board games) was videotaped for 30 minutes, four different t^mes, for a total of 2 
hours per play area. Third, each child was mdividually administered the **&knds" 
booklet of the Concepts about Print (CAP) test (Qay, 1979). 

Following these procedures, ilic physical play envuonments of each classroom 
were enriched during ncnschool hours with liters-related materials. Over the next 
4.week period, no formal observations took place as children became accustomed:to 
these design changes. During these free play periods, teachers and aides were encour- 
aged not to intervene or restrict any areas, but to allow children to freely move through 
all the play centers. 

Using the same observational and videotaping procedures, children's play vras 
then systematically observed once again during a 2-week period. **Stones," another 
form of the CAP assessment, was administered to each child. 



Play protocols were analyzed for evidence of literacy demonstrations, defined as 
instances of reading or wnting-like behaviors. Such examples included scribbling, 
maricing on paper, pretending to read, book-handling, or attending to print in some 
manner. Boundaries segmenting each play behavior that included literacy demonstra- 
tions were established to allow for the coding of each demonstration. Two indicators 
were used to establish boundaries: shifts in the focus of the play activity (e.g., switch- 
ing from playing in the library to the kitchen), and shifts in interaction between the 
players (e.g., a player initiates play/talk with someone else on a new topic). Coders 
counted the number of literacy demonstrations for each child during the 40 minuses 
of observation prior to and following the intervention period. Two research assistants 
independently coded a sample of 20 protocols to determine the reliability of the coding 
procedures; intercoder reliability indicated .98 agreement. Differences of means tests 
were used to analyze pre- and post-intervention changes in literacy demonstrations 
and children's concepts about print. 

Videotaped play activ-ly was qualitatively analyzed using the ethnographic proce- 
dure of typological analysis (Goctz & LeCompte, 1984). Play frames— play bound 
by a location and a particular focus or interaction (Bateson, 1955; Sutton-Smith, 
|979)_were established and 34 literacy-related frame" were isolated for further analy- 
sis. Successive viewings of a sample of 10 randomly selected frames, prior to and 
following the intervention, were examined to analyze in what ways the literacy en- 
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richment may have influcpced preschoolers' literacy demonstrations and play be- 
haviors. 

RESULTS 

Since there was no attempt at this stage in our work on the literacy enrichment 
of piay enwonments to obtain a matched sample as a control group, the following 
results are suggestive and should be interpreted with caution. 

findings reported in Table 1 indicate that the average number of literacy demon- 
strations in play rose sharply over a 2-mon& period, witii young children spontane- 
ously using almost twice as much print for play piffposcs than prior to our intcrventian. 
CSiildren's CAP scores, as well, rose significantly during this period Although it is 
impossible in this study to suggest a causal relationship (i.e., literacy demonstration 
"caused" higher CAP scores), these results do suggest that environments "littered 
with print*' can promote children's interactions with literacy. 

Though thef e quantitative changes are important, the qualitative analysis revealed 
a number of more subtle and complex changes in literacy denwnstrations >^ithin a 
literacy-enriched play environment. These changes were characterized by XTtj trends 
reported in Table 2. 

One was the striking ificrease in Ae duration of literacy demonstrations. Whereas 
demonstrations prior to the enrichment tended to be quite brief, those following the 
physical design changes were far more sustained. For example, the average duration 
of literacy-related play frames was about 1 .7 rmnuu^s prior to our intervention; follow- 
ing the enrichment, these frames lasted approximately 5.18 minutes. 

Related to this trend, was a marked charge in the density of literacy demonstra- 
tions, that is, the number of demonstrations coded within individual play frames. 
Following the intervention, these demonstrations seemed to interlink, forming chains 
of related literacy behaviors. For example, before enrichment there were few con- 
nected demonstrations, averaging approximately 1.57 within z literacy-related p]ay 
frame; after enrichment, however, the literacy-related play frames contained on the 
average of 9.0 literacy demonstrations. In fact, at times, the literacy demonstrations 
in these chains were so closely connected that they became ahnost in*listinguishable 
from one another. 



Table I 



Effect i of a Literacy-Enriched Play Environment: Mean Score Differences 





Prior to Enrichment 


Following Enrichment 


Variable 


Af SD 


Af SD 


Literacy Demonstrations 


1.51 1.95 


2.83* 2.90 


Conventions About Print 


9.16 3.'X) 


11.51** 3.77 


{aay, 2979) 
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•Table-2- - "^-/^l 

. fleytfy owf garotfon of Literacy Demonstrations: Mean J cpre, Differences "'i^ 

„ .„ Erior to-Emidimcnt " ' RlioWig^afficimfiit T"^^ 
^- . ^ , ..... ^■'j<^^T':'dW ^M 

ginfion' 1.71 .42 ' ' ~:?m-r^i}^':':::^M 
p^ty , . . . 1-57 - .49 . -9:d6»* . • -;^s|ii^f|f 

'DmvSSa is 'mnsuied ia minutes. . 

*p<.Oh**p.<.(X)l. - : V4 v; 



A brief comparison of two play frames illustrate these two trends. ^oi^^n^^f 'M 
r to enrichment: > ^ -rl 

Mchacl is . playing house with Scott in the housekeeping «ca. Ifc has a piece of 

towmg paper and a box of mariceis. After, the boys sit dowri^at the,tab!c and OMfdr - 

bnefiy.overthbpapw-, tl^ybe^tpplayvi^ ^jM 

color on the pq)er. T&y thcn.tnra to sortbg stackmg.pots a& ^Sns^fiom-^^^^ VSl 

cupboard m igrparation for cooking. ' ' - -- x- : * 



§1 



All total, in this play frame,, there was one literacy demdnstraddmwkck^Iast^ 
approxunately 30 seconds. As indicated here, writmg i#eared:to.^:ti^ 
exploration, rather than used in the service of the play mwcbfoadly, ' / ? - ' ^ 

In contrast, literacy-related play themes in the enriched phy cciiteKr^ea^ 
more mstruihental to the play experience; and therefore, seemed to set offia chdn oR 
literacy-related demonstrations of longer duration. For exainple- ^ - - S| 

Michael and Scott arc in the Office play center. They are playing "sign^up.^ They 
want people "to sign-up" for the homeless. Scott has a smaU cUpboaid iui p«i^^ -^m. 
He cmnilatcs throughout the classroom, asking different tcaclujis aml'childra^^^ ^'^^ 
their names on his clipboard.. Michael remains m tte office/* 'writffig?''^'^ 
Penodically he looks up arid directs Scott to ^ sonieoQe:elsc. Fmally-Scptt r^irns 
with a list of signatures. Bclh boys pretend /to "enter" the list into ffie^^putcr. 
Scott pomts to names on the list and Michael Wheii done,.Sa)tt tte^ --^j 

paper fn)m the cUpboard and is sent out again to gather more names. ''"^ " ; 
This literacy-related play ftamc, lasting approxiinateJy 15 minutes, suggests\ai^r4f 
reading and writing activities became more integral and useful to the.acftiarflo'^of; 
the play itself. In fact, in this instance the print activities are the action^WWch Waiidi '-^^1 

the play into a coherent theme. . , rv 

Upon closer examination, the typological analysis of these Hteracy-related play. 
frames revealed five characteristics of change in the literacy demonstrations indicative^-S 
of the aforementioned trends. '/■,.f:4 

Literacy demonstrations in the enriched play centers became more useful,- or 
purposeful, and more unified. CnUdren used literacy to obtain and, convey infonnatioi 



vital to their play schemes such as to*"sip up" for activities and to "read'-' lecip^. ^ a 
for meal preparation. Rather than inciden^il to the, play, literacy was' pi<;ssed ihtovfl 
ser/ice for ispme larger goal— the realizatio. \ of play pu^se. ' >, ■• -M 

Demonstrations became more sim^ed. Ert^licitplay contexts, such as the Office. W 
FR ir Office, provided;distinct #jne3 of references and the litwacy^iJibbs Ui< 

L^v. K ce.nter served as concrete cu^ it(^ U^y uses. Contfixtual expljcitaeMlkHd ^^^^ 
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suppoittd and helped to situate play themes strengthening the fabric of olay an?* 
guiding its course. Yot example: 

Hilary and Dana are sitting at the table in the Post Office play area. Before ttem are 
envelopes, seals, stamps, and a mailbox. They arc writing letters, then inserting them 
in the mailbox at the comer of die table. They have repeated a '*write.a letter, put in 
an envelope, seal, stamp, and address it" procedure two times. They mail their letlcR, 
retrieve them and then i^retend to read the messages. 

Suddenly, Hilary begins to scribble rapidly on her paper. She shows D^'hCT 
scribbles and Dana says, "Baby, you're bad!" They both giggle and continue making 
and sending letters to one another. 

Further, in contrast to the literacy demonstrations prior to our intervention that 
sceiTied frequently isolated and randomlike, these litera<;y demonstrations became in- 
creasingly more interactive as children used literacy as a medium for social exchange. 

Kent and Ricky have been trying to get Dana's attention for some time during the 
play period, but she has cot responded. They retreat to die post office and <fccide to 
write- to her. Huddlii^g togetiier, Kent dictates. "Dear Dj^na," and Ricky writes. 
Rnally, die note is finished and inserted in an envelope. The boys walk toward Dana 
at die office play center and pretend to knock. 

They approach Dana. "Dana! Dana! Here!" They hand over die envelope gig- 
gling and covering dieir faces widi dieir hands. She smiles, scans die envelope, opens 
it, pretends to read die note, and returns it very carefully to the envelope. Kent leans 
toward her and says, "You wanna come over to our house?' Then diey bodi run back 
to the post office and repeat die entire note writing routine. 

Along with die greater interaction, came a dramatic change in role-taJdng as 
children became postal workers, office managers, advocates of social issues, and 
librarians. In tiie following example, children are demonstrating flieir knowledge of 
library routines and autiienticating role definitions. 

David and Scott are playing m the Library Center. David rans over to die teacher and 
says: "Mrs. G., want to come and get a book?" She comes to die center. 
Bodi boys help her look for a book. Mrs. G. selects Where the mid Things Are. 
Scott dien "marics" a card widi a stamp. David records die same information on a 
larger paper. Scott tells her diat die check mark refers to die day she must bring die 
book back. 

In sum, ratiier than isolated instances of children scribbling or coloring, literacy 
demonstratio ' witiiin the enriched play environment tended to become more func- 
tional for fliese young children and more embedded Ln tiieir play activity. As a result, 
the play itself appearf?d to lend greater coherence and meaning to literacy, supporting 
the children's exploration of its multifunctional nature. In short, as fliese two activities 
interacted in flie enriched centers, a new and more dynamic relationship between tiiem 
seemed to emerge. 



The results of our study suggest that literacy-enriched play centers have flie poten- 
^ . influence young children's literacy activities m early childhood settings. The 
J Actualized settings and ready availability of numerous literacy-related props ap- 
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peared to influence the frequency of children's engagement in reading and writing 
activities through play. 

We would argue, however, that even more important than frequency, these en- 
riched play centers fostered more sustained and involved literacy interactions. In doing . 
so, the literacy demonstrations began to resemble what Heath (1982) defines as literacy, 
events, that is, "occasions in which written language is integral to the nature o£the 
participants interactions and their interpretive processes and strategies" (p. 5P)LaS. 
these demonstrations appeared to gain event-like status, they began to influence iw^^^ 
only children's participation in reading and writing, but the play itself. Throii^ chili 
dren's playfW elaboration and uses of written language, play as a tool to make sense 
of and learn more about their world was enhanced as well. 

Our study, of course, cannot provide evidence 6at enriched play centers necessar- 
ily result in increased literacy learning. More controlled studies across varying groups 
of preschoolers m different settings need to be conducted before si'.ch weighty claims, 
can be made. However, our study does suggest that literacy-enriched play centers, 
can indeed, make a difference in children's literacy behaviors through play. With 
well-planned design changes in the physical play environment, play may become an 
increasingly important context for the discovery and exploration of written language. 
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There is increasing evidence ihiS clxildren from socioculturally djyerec ]tomii«1ri 
this countiy are at risk for schooLfaihire;(Anderspn;& 19W;^Hca^^ 
Tealei;19f86j, in part because our schools place a l&igh value on tite 'dom^ 
cIass,appioach'to;bea)niing iitc^ Teachers often cxp^ 
able, to participate m book reading discussions m a similar manner a^ to 
ehc^isiniiijff'i^^^ and practices wit£> their parents; Y^^^^ 

do hot Engage in identical literacy practices or interact with flieir chilc&ch in ^ swnc 
ways, children :c6rne to school with varying knowledge about literacy -su^ ya^^ 
intercst/in itsiacquisition. " / i* - 

How. mi^t our public schools best meet the needs of childrcn >yith diycrec.bac^^ 
grounds and. dispositions? One hypothesis isi-that aa,(^ly. and infci^^^^ 
literacy, will lead to greater awareness of and intjiest in rfea&g and ymting. Jlq^^ 
Tittle is. known about how to identify cWidrcn who.might:benefit fi^m e^ayjli^^ 
experiences in a^ school setting, how such a progiiam ought to^ 
might be possible long-term^benefits. This study was.^t iip to deterradne Ifffcdve- 
ness of early and intensive, exposure to materials dcsigped to promote cmcigcj^^ read- 
ing, in a language- and Uteracy-focused.pro^am for at-ris^^ ^ ^ 

The study evolved fiom the series of studiesXMason, McK5wriuck,^j&^ 
1986; McComiick & Mason, 1989a) in, which, the use dC easy-tp-recitc/tit^^^^ 
has been shown to mateh young chilien's inteiTTrSt in print : and to ^ 
impact on the early, reading skiUs of chilfcn who typically do , nor p^ tinder the 
systematic basal reading instruction. in school. Simple^ short stories we^ cdnstiuctcd- 
to provide obvious connections betwewi spoken and printed words so to^ 
year-old children could readily leam to recite the lk)oks. ^ese materifids wcre.j^^^^ 
oped -rt the context of Mason's (1980) development^ mod^^^ ?arly reading. Ki^^t^^ 
model Mason proposes a first level of r^ng>jfcveIop^ wWch cliUci^^ 
nizc.print by using the mteht of a message wiAin ihe^cqntext of si^i ^d^laW^ 
this time children begin to recognize and name letters but do ncrt uscjctti^^ 
to learii or imember words. According to :ycne|iiy 4975^ of fetfer nain^, 

faciiitat^.Ae process of reading by nuking ffie 1^ 

noft4)^g^c^^^ letter names give 4dentifia^^^ with which to assSqciate 
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phonemes. This initial level of understanding is followed by a second level of reading 
development in which children become aware that letters signal particular sounds and 
that these {Aonetic sounds, usually beginning with initial consonants, can be heard in 
words mi used as cues for word recognition. 

Children who have not experienced informal literacy activities that arc compatible 
with the first level of reading may be at risk for faUure if they receive the typical 
reading instruction in kindergarten and first grade which emphasizes activities ftat 
match the second level of development. Walsh, Price, and GiUingham a?.88) i;<mE^^^ 
letter naming knowledge (Level I knowledge in Mason's hierarchy) .varied Widely to 
the niiddle of kindergarten and letter naming speed was strongly related to la^rprpg- 
ress in reading. The Litfle Books are materials to be used in activities appix)priate fw 
children at the first level of early reading in that they oiler a meaningful, context- 
supported introduction to print which allows all children successful opportunities to 
view and appreciate print and to behave like a reader (Mason & McConnick. I98I), 
In the McCormick and Mason (1989a) study, a Head Start program in a small 
midwestem city was supplemented with a Littie Book Program. Half of the groups 
read and discussed six Little Books in school. These books were then mailed to the 
children at home, and another set of six little books were mailed during the kindergar- 
ten year. The remaining groups received a similar amount of small group discussion 
time and an equivalent amount or mail. Results at the end of the Head Start year 
Miowed that the children receiving Littie Books readily learned to recite die text and 
tiiat these childien often "read" die Littie Books at home, frequentiy involving tiieir 
families in tiieir use. These children also showed greater interest at home in telling 
and hearing stories, trying to print, and trying to read tiian did children who did not 
receive the books. Follow-up on tiie children's progress in kindergarten showed tiiat 
tiie children receiving tiie Littie Books were better at approximating Uie text witii a 
written-languagc-like story for botii familiar and new Littie Books and tfiat tiiey were 
able to identify significantiy more letter sounds tiian die control group. A parental 
assessment of tiieir child's interest in literacy activities at tiie end of kindergarten vm 
also significantiy higher for tiie group of children receiving tiic Littie Books. 

Although tiie positive impact of tiie Littie Books was fairly dramatic, especially 
tiie finding tiiat tiiese materials used in shared reading at school appeared to generalize 
tiic acquisition of letter-sound knr ledge, a serious limitation was tiiat tiie number of 
children in tiie kindergarten follow-up was quite small. Thus a large-scale demonstra- 
tion was needed to substantiate tiiesc findings. 

Altiiough much research has appeared regarding tiie kinds of early reading skills 
many children bring to kLidergartcn and first grade (e.g.. Mason. 1989; Teale & 
Sulzby, 1986). littie syst<;matic research has examined ways to break cycles of school 
failure. Encouraging suggestions, however, appear in an edited book by Allen and 
Mason (1989). Common tiiemes include fanraliarizing by preschool teachers witii tiie 
tenets of emergent literacy and a wide array of reading and writing activities, and 
encouraging tiiem to become aware of tiie mappings of spoken language to written 
language. Building on tiic«e tiiemes. tiien. our question is 'vhetiier a Littie Books 
Pro-am. which allows children to discuss story themes and recite tiie printed texts, 
provides a unique opportunity for emergent literacy progress. 
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METHOD 



Research Setting: The Early Start Program 

The Early Start program is a developmental program aimed at individualizing 
instruction and socialization for 4-ycar-olc5 children deemed at risk for school failure 
in the state of Illinois. The program uses several screening measurps for entry. One 
measure, the Chicago Early Assessment (Early Assessment and Remediation Labora- 
tory, 1984) is a test of visual gnd r^uditory discimination, fine and gross mote >yclop- 
ment, and overall language abilities. This formal screening measure is used in combi- 
nation with family and social factors acquired from home vi5its and interviews. Should 
a child score below a prej>pecified score on any of the subtests, or con*^ {torn a family 
setting in which it is felt directed school activities would be beneficial to the child, 
the child can be enrolled in the program free of charge. 

The research was carried out in two Early Start schools that were located in a mid- 
sized urban setting. A teacher, full-time aide, and half-time helper wo^iced together in 
each classroom. The half-day program of instruction included whole class time, free 
time, small group time, snack and recess. The teachers were committed to enhancing 
overall language and concept development during whole clajiS time when they read 
trade books to the children, did calendar work, shared current events, and engaged 
the children in music and body movement. During free choice time, which the teachers 
called *'Discovery Time,** children chose from centers around the room, principally, 
blocks, writing, fine motor (which included puzzles and game manipulatives), science, 
dramatic play, library comer, art area, a sand table (which was often converted to 
other textures such as water, com, and colored rice), and quiet or private space. The 
children participated in a number of thcM areas during each day, and mformally 
interacted with each other and adults while doing so. During small group work the 
children, were grouped according to similar needs or strengths and participated in 
teacher-directed acti*'ities. Throughout the day the children received individualized 
attention in whatever activity they were participating. 

In addition, the program was set up to involve parents in their children's educa- 
tion. The school held conferences three times a year where progress evaluations were 
discussed with parents. The teachers conducted home visits and had "Parent/Child 
Days" in school when only children accompanied by a parent could come to school 
They also provided parent woricshops on parenting and school issues. 

Participants 

There were seven teachers and aides and three teacher helpers involved in the 
study. Each teacher taught two classes of children, except for the head teacher who 
taught one class m the afternoon and whose aide served as the teacher in that classroom 
during the morning. Each class had no more than 21 students and in all, 240 children 
from 12 classes participated in the study. Complete data were available for 232 chil- 
dren, and all analyses are based on that smaller number. All of the children were 
identified as at risk for school faihu^. The majority were from low socioeconomic 
status families, and an approximately equal number represented white and black cul- 
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tural groups. Boys slightly outnumbered girls. There were 52 girls and 63 boys in the 
treatment group and V girls and 60 boys in the control group. Fewer than 10 children 
spoke a language nther than English at home. 

Materials 

The Little Books (McConnick & Mason. 1989b) arc books designed for promot- 
ing beginning literacy development. The books consist of 6-9 pages with one simple 
line drawing per page and words or phrases that closely match each iUustiatkm. The 
books arc storfcs, as defined by Prince (1973). in which an events cutainaW oi^' 
changes or the initial theme finishes with an enjoyable twist Pbr example, the stbqr 
Snowman depicts the building of a snowman. Each page adds a feature to the illimra- 
tion until he is completed. The pages read, ••One big snowball. Two big snowballs. 
Eyes and nose Great big smile. Hello Frosty!" The books arc written about familiar 
topics for young children and fcamrc hif h frwiuency content vr<nis. These characteris- 
tics combine to make the books simple, predictable means for engaging young children 
in discussions that emphasize meaning and print awareness and acquisition of new 
knowledge about written language features. It is important to emphasize that the Little 
Books were developed to complement, rather than to replace, language and literacy 
activiUcs or trade book reading. The Little Books highlight print and meaning at a 
level where young children can begin to make connections between the spoken and 
written word by developing independence in print awareness and the act of reading. 

Procedures 

In May of the preceding school year the Little Books were introduced to school 
personnel and pnoct-iurcs for their use discussed. In September another workshop for 
teachers was hela and follow-up visits were made with each teacher ^hen she began 
using the Little Bocks to insure fidelity to the treatment. Background data on families 
were collected through a September home visit by the teacher. 

The 12 classes were grouped into morning and afternoon classes and then three 
from each group were randomly assigned to either the treatment or control conditions. 
Teacher influences were controlled by having each teacher serve as her own control. 
Each teacher taught one class including the Little Books as a small group activity, 
and one class without using them. For example, one teacher used the same following 
small group activities for both classes, sink/float chart and materials, making necklaces 
that demonstrated the concept of three, using tools, and puzzles. She added Little 
Book reading for her Little Book class by shortening the small group activities. 

The intervention began in mid^Septcmbcr, and continued througjhout the year for 
all weeks longer than 3 days, with a book per week shared, resulting in 28 books 
being read and discussed On Mondays, the teacher intrxxluccd the book with her 
enlarged copy to small groups of sUidents, She showed the cover, requested predic- 
tions or discussed the illustration and title, and then read it aloud to the group. The 
children were encouraged to join in the reading when they felt comfortable. After one 
or two readings to the group, the teacher encouraged the children to read it with her, 
first as a group, and then individually. Sometimes children took turns reading each 
page: other times, they were encouraged to read the whole book ''by themselves" o 
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'in subgroups (e.g., the boys read to the giris or vice versa). Mistakes were gradually 
contcted through rereadings and by teacher directing children to the wcxds, such as 
pointing while reading. Harsh, immediate corrections were avoided, especially when 
the meaning used by a child was the same as that conveyed by.the text; 

On Wcdi^sday the books were reintroduced an4 reread with small groups. During 
these sessiors discussion of the book topic and individual reading attempts were made 
by the.children. On Fridays, books were read as a group.axix! the teadiers.desigD^ 
book-related toUowup activities. Some of these activities were pnnt*reiaied, sudi /as 
writing a class story similar to tiiat of the Littie Book, wliereas others woe textrbut 
not print'Fclated, such as making a class snowman mural tc hang in the bidlway.wbeo 
the book was about building a snowman. At the end of the week each diild in ti^e 
Little Book classes received an individual copy of the book to take home and share 
with family members. This extensive practice with each book was a critical feature 
of the program. 

All children were individually assessed on two measures: The Test of Early 
Language Development (TELD) (Hresko, Reid, & Hammill, 1981) and an emergent 
literacy criterion measure, drawing on tiie Beginning Educational Asscssme:it (BEA) 
(Mason & Stewart, 1990), which assessed print concept development, letter knowl- 
edge development, and reading and writing development. Tlie TELD was chosen to 
measure overall language development and consists of nneasuring form arKl content of 
language m botii expressive and receptive modes. The emergent literacy measure was 
dcvelopul to pinpoint changes in letter, word, and book concepts. Reading and writing 
development subtests were added to the emergent literacy measure for the spring 
testing. Tests were given in September or October, and leadministered.in April. 

After tiie Littie Books program wa:s initiated montiily observations of aU classes 
wen: held to account for literacy activities otiier tiian those surrounding the Littie 
Books as well as to account for how the Littie Books were being used. A ;£ccond 
parent questiormaue was collected in the spring to acquire infortnation on home liter- 
acy mcluding children's mterest in reading and writing. The Little Books program 
ended in tiie middle of May at tiie end of tiie preschool program for tiiat year. 



RESULTS 

The first question we asked was how children progressed in literacy development 
over tiic course of the year. Table 1 presents tiie descriptive statistics over tiic year 
for the three dependent measures that were given at tiie begirming and end of the 
school year for tiie trettment and control groups combined. At tiie beginning of the 
year all groups were comparable, and over the year substantial growth occurred for 
overall language development (TELD), pnnt concepts, and letter knowledge. Writing 
and reading abilities, measured in the spring, showed that the children were also 
emerging as readers and writers. 

The principal question was, however, whetiier tiic treatment influenced emergent 
literacy development. End of year means for language ability, print concept knowl- 
edge, and letter knowledge mdicated tiiat children in tiie treatment classrooms had 
'OT ^'cantiy higher posttest scons over control classrooms on letter naming, F(l, 
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young children has a significant relationship with subsequent reading.pjpgrc^;(E r.- 

1984; Mason, 1980; Walsh, Price & Gillin^am, 1988)/Tlie factj!|iat tiw ii%|oo^^ 
intervention contributed to the critical early rcadfeg^ik^ 
that the majority of these preschool children? were at &e initial level of c^fag.vJli^ 
children were context-bound and using tiK messages wiA^ 
to gain access.lo the individual letters (Mason, 1980), ilius;cthe,y^^ 
helping children to build foundations fOTniprc conyentipnalliter^ 
that letter knowledge can be enhances: toughrsha^ 
when few, if any; dir«:t attempts ^^ete to teach Jcttd^ 
hypothesis of levels of development.and tiie role oif context-suf^^te^ 
of the earliest forms of print awareness (Nfason, 1980). The-ytfle^^^ 
helps to develop beginning print awareness in a. meaningful, suppoitiy^^^^ 
simplicity of the books makes it possible for the children.to <innect infpi^^ 
graphic symbols and letter names. - :^ 

The Little Books provide an important, pcitaps essential, balance in aji»C5sc| 
literacy program. They balance the importam^e ofiite jprmt and th^ story, Fiw ixdSp 
books offer this balance because their rich stqiy ihics jand long texts, Uuiugh fostdrui^^ 
language and listening comprehe^^^^ not intwidKl to mate prmt i;6m:epte:»6ccsr .. 
sible, Smolfcta,;Con^^^^ and Yaden (198^^^^^^ to l^klat Aeri^ 

occars from priiit-salien: bocks, andfoui^^^ pnxA hik^pm^ ^ tbxt,, 

^ h as inidirfogue bubbles, it,;^ ^ 
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f^.^^'miiyJcfflfn- to 
[[' icmecjibcrfl^ 

I. tfurf brief but csscntiai peridd when letter iiaiiie:aniltf^ 
; , This rcsfwrca indicates that coiUeAt-supjH^^ 
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iONDERGyUtlTE^^CHIEyEMENT^ 



Uhiversi^ of Jltindis atwl?dna-^hampaign 



'■1.1 f'i^'^WjT;)^ 



A substantial number of coiicepte about^^^^^ 
school (Cjay, 1915). These conc^ may s<«m tny^^^(wto^ 
boqk, whkt on Uie page is print, that pnrit capi^ meaning, cte.),„bu^^ 
mental to Iciarahg tip read (Fbrre o &febwp^^ 

of print in the home, however, is not siifficieat for clui(Kcn to acqiure ^ 
diey must also take part m interactive family experiencc^\wim prm sn^^^ijit-re^^ 
liiaUers 1982). One of the most important of these' intera^^ 



Rpwever, there tends to be a low incidence of b^k resuling^^^^ 
families ((Heath, 1933; Teale,^ 1986). In contrast, midi^e-^lass cfail^ 
already fa^ with letters and words, and able to[^<^ }ist^^ 
looking at books and listeiiing to stones. Sinc^ most scbooUba^^ 
toward middle^lass children, a mismatch between the literacy acquire^ hor^^ 
the literacy required to. participate in school is virtually assured fo^^^^ cfifl- 
dren; Witfi die aim of lessening the risk of schonpl failure for such chil^ 
extern^ home intervention study of MdCormick and M 
kindergarten-year Little Books Program aimed at encouraging i)afent-chiid^ an*^ 
.teacber<hiid book readmg. 

TbevLittle Bo<^ (McG)nmck & Mason, J990) sit designed to capiyize^up^ 
what children laK)w. Specific features of the books include tiie iFoUowin^^^ 
thematic and contain familiar topics to increase the. child';> expectation tfik text.sli^ 
make sense, (b) they are written using everyday h^gh^frequency co^^ 
facilitate links between spoken and written language, (c) tbere^is a st^ng fit t^^ 
illustrations and text to make clear that b(Hb lextiiukl p^ (d). 
they are written using phrases and simple senteni^ to ph>mote:<^mpret^^ tte 
minimal discpurse level, (e) the story :ends witib a culminatihg ideai;U>jneate a sense ^ 
of intrigue or amusement and provide text closure, and (f) a, guided participation 
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S ^jSpye of the present smdy was to 
m c^ldrcn's ^t^miy: dcyclpiwiwnt from ^^^^^^ 



rifiht type, cp^ status, and schopl tj^^^ , . <a , r/-^--:^-;^ 

METHOD ' ^--y'y^^^^^^m 

The study was conducted in Newfoundland, Canada. , Access in gnhcipi^ to ap^^^^^^ 



proximately 40 schools from three school boards was graiitcd.^We .^^^ 
into rural village (drawing students fioin only pi^ srnaU conmii^^ 
(drawiiig students from a number of smaU communities; to 
conmiunities wgtt not large by many standanb But;%5r;:t^c^ 



hospital or a medical clinic that provides emefgchcy or shprtrt^m c^ 
least one bank, a library, a ishopping center, and other ameiiities a^ 
ur*:^ center. The rural communities typically have one ohtwo sma^ 
gen^-^ stores and a post ofSce. From each of tiiese.groupmgs, fpur?schTO|s? 
randomly selected. Frona each group of four, schools ^itxt assigned ^wddiri^ 
of the treatment groups (home, home and school, r^-nool, and cohtroiyr " , , v 'V^icl 
Of tiie 12 schools, 6 had one-kindergarten class, and 6 (4 of the mban scho^^^ , C^f| 
and 2 of tiie rural collector schools) had two kindergarten classes biit thc^samc^ tcach^^ 
When a teacher had two classes, botii received tiie ssme teatmcht.Jh/ifi^^^^^ 
schools, class size averaged 17 children; in the rural collector schools, dassjsip^^ 
averaged 18; and in tiie rural village schools, class size averaged 26/Tnie,ovca^ V 
size averaged 18 children. All children attended school for one-half day. fii each: 
school, all kmdergarten children participated in tiie project. In all, 1^ cJasses.ft^ra 12 
schools and 325 kindergarten students participated. Complete pretest and posttcst data 
were obtained for 309 children. 



Instruments 

Three tests were used: The Metropolitan Readmg Readiness Test (MET) (Nurss & 
McGauvran, 1987), tiie Circus Listen to tiie Story Test (Circus) (Educational:Testing " ^ 
Service, 1976), and tiie Emergent Literacy Concepts Test (ELQ. The MET and Circus, 
are widely used group tests, and tiie ELC is an individual test designed for the study 
to acquire more detailed information on emergent literacy tiian provided by the grbiip 
tests. 



The MET measures auditory memory, letter recognition, and language and listen* 
ing; the Circus assesses recall and interpretation of oral language; and tiic ELC de^gv 
mines whetiier children have acquired such basic concepts.aboiit print as iitentif^in^^ 
tiie front of a book, giving meamngs for words (for. example, A/rd), aad classif]^hg* , 
(e.g. , • 'What are some foods?' '). The group tests have two levels of difficulty: M^ 
^ ^d CIrcus-A were used as pretests; NDET-2 and Circus-B as posttests. The ^LC • 
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has two forms, the difference being that ELC-2 includes two sets of items not on the 
I: reading words from the Little Books in and out of context. 

Procedures 

Treatment. Twenty-four weeks of Little Books intervention, using one Little Bock 
per week, completnented the provincially prescribed Language Development Ingram. 
There were four tieatincnt levels. 

In Treataent 1 a control group received no Little Books. 

In Treatment 2 (use of Little Books at home only), a new book was given to each 
child at the start of each week for the child to take home: and read: with .parents. 
Parents* cooperation was solicited beforehand and a demotistration,.using a video of 
a parent and child worldng with sev^^^J books, and an explanation of the rnaterials 
was given. Also, a set of guidelines adapted from McCormick and Mason (1986) was 
prepared and given to parents. The guidelines provided the following information: 
overview of the project; description of Little Books packet; general pointers; sugges- 
tions for reading the Little Books (make a cozy arrangement, talk about the main 
idea, read book aloud, have child help you read, and encourage child to read of^n); 
suggestions for improving parent-child interaction; suggestions for use of the color, 
count, and opposites books; suggestions for use of ABC books; and recommendations 
for making books with children (tell a simple story, give stories a snappy ending, 
choose words and phrases carefully, and organize the pages of the book). 

In Treatment 3 (use of Litue Books both in school and at home), a different book 
was introduced by teachers each week. Prior to the first week, teachers attended a 
woricshop on the project and were given a set of guidelines drawn from McCormick 
and Mason (1986) that included the following information: introduction to the early 
literacy intervention program; how to prepare for the lessons; procedures for using the 
Little Books (opening, modelling, tryouts, and closing); how to follow-up after the 
lesson; and general pointers. Teachers were asked to follow this routine: on Monday, 
introduce the Little Book for that week by reading it to the whole class like any other 
story during reading time, on Tuesda> to Thursday, work with smaller groups of 
children one group at a time and assist each to read the book; on Friday, ask each 
child to read the Little Book, and send the Little Book for that week home witli each 
child. Approximately 10- IS minutes each day was devoted to the materials. Parents 
were instructed as in Treatment 2. 

In Treatment 4 (use of Little Books in school only), teachtrs proceeded as in 
Treatment 3, but did not send the books home. 

Pretest data collection. Pretest data was collected from mid-September to early 
October, 1988. MET-1 was administered to each whole class over 7 sittings, each 
lasting from 10 to 15 minutes. Circus-A was administered to groups of 5 or 6 cbildicn 
and took about 25 minutes. The ELC- 1 was administered to as many randomly selected 
students from each class as time permitted. Testing time for ELC 1 was approximately 
30 minutes per student. 

Posttest data collection. MET-2, Circus-B, and ELC-2 tests were administered 
in late May to ea.iy June, 1989, following a testing schedule similiar to the pretest 
c^^j'^^ulc . 
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RESULTS 

Means, standard deviations, and sample sizes for MET and Circus pretests .and; 
posttests by treatment and site are presented in Table 1. We mHc fpw amiblusioM 
from these data. First, sample retention was >89% for all cells. Sck»ndVaU;i^^ 
were >1 SD below the U.S. norm. Canadian norms are unavailable on m^uies, 
but there is little reason to believe that tteyiJwouId>be Vu^^^ 
those of the U.S. Thus, on average, these entering Newfoundlahd Idbdta^arfei^^ 
at risk of school failure. Third, on average, urban kindcigartner^ scor^^hi^r,6n^^ 
measures, and village and collector students scored abpiit the saine»fFburth, -.ti^ 
ences in posttest means are not related cU arly to treatment. 

A planned multivariate analysis of covariance on these data was not possible 
because there was a significant Treatment xMET-1 interaction in the two-way 
ANOVA with treatment and MET-1 as factors and MET-2 as the dependent variable. 
Instead, a multivariate linear regression was performed with MET-1, Ciicus-A, treat- 
ment, and s5*e regressed on MET-2 and Circus-B. Results are presented in Table 2. 
The strongest predictor of MET-2 and Circus-B was MET-1. Moreover, both pretests 
were significant predictors of both posttests in the univariate and multivariate tests. 
Neither treatment nor site had significant effects on either posttest. However, there 
was a significant MET-1 x Treatment interaction in the univariate case wifii MET-2 
as the dependent variable. The interaction occurred as follows: in the home and school 
and school only treatments, sttidents scoring lowest on MET-1 performed worse on 
MET-2 than the control group, while students scoring highest on MET-1 performed 
better on MET-2 than the control group; for the home only treatment, students scoring 
lowest on MET-1 scored higher on MEl-2 than students in the control group, while 
students scoring highest on MET-1 performed the same as students in the control 
group. 

There was a significant MET-1 x Site interaction in the multivariate case. Uri)an 
students scored highest on all tests. The village sftidents scored higher than the collec- 
tor students on both pretests but lower on both posttests. 

The MET is not overall an emergent literacy test, but a measure of ability to 
achieve in school. Thus, it could be argued that use of the Little Books should 
not affect MET scores. However, performance on some subtests, such as Begimung 
Consonants and Letter Recognition on MET-1 , and Beginning Consonants and Sound- 
letter Correspondence on MET-2, ought to be improved by the Little Books since 
the books expose children to meaningful print. An ANOVA using treatment and the 
sum of the aforementioned MET-1 subtest scores as factors, and the sum of the 
aforeri^entioned MET-2 subtests s the dependent variable, showed no treatment by 
MET-1 subtest interaction. A subsvTuent ANCOVA controlling for the MET-1 sub- 
tests showed significant treatment (p<.001) and MET-1 subtest effects (p<.001) on 
the MET-2 subtests Post hoc comparisons using Tukey's HSD test showed that ad- 
justed posttest means for all three treatments (home only « 14.1; home and 
school = 16.2; school only = 14.6) were significantly higher than the adjusted posttest 
mean for the control group (12.5), and the home and school adjusted posttest mean 
was significantly higher than the adjusted posttest means for the home only and the 
school only treatments. 
CD ir"" ^ presents the mean**, standard deviations, and sample sizes for the ELC- 
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Means, Standard Deviations, and Sample Sizes for ELC-l andELC-2 by Tredttimt 
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DISCUSSION , . ' . ^ 

^ ^Overall Performance 

On average, the Newfoundland kind(u:gar^ studied are risk of school 
I They perform like some niincdfy^ groups, abo^^^ VSp Wow the 

tent with the result^ oif the Scudiin News Survey (Souffiam Ncw^gcr Gio^i:19^^^ 
in which Ney/fou^ ym tej^otiM to haye.the highest rate of basic fa^^ fiu^pi^ 
illiteracy in Canada (a^rbximately 44%), and with achievement on tte C&didS£T 
of Basic SWils (King, 1981) (administered nationally at 
which Newfoundland children score consistently belbv/ the OanMian nadpn^ mnin; 
(E)epartnient of Elucation Newfoundland;aiid I^rador, 1989); Sch^ 
Newfoundland * 'experience persistent disprbpcHtionate school failure'- (OgbfU'& 
MatutCrBianchi, 1986, p. 73) in a manner similar to someiedmic rninorities%.the 
United States and (^ada. However, given that Newfoundlanders donot:be!ong .to 
an ethnic minority in Canada, the explanations of their scbdbVfaUiire.f^^ us to look 
beyond the visible features of ethnic and cultural mmoriti^ to the uhderiying beliefs, 
attitudes, and expectations that Newfoundlanders bold about literacy. 

Only the briefest summary of some of the social; pdlitical,:and economic factors 
that may influence contemporary literacy levels in NewfouiuUand are possible iiiv&is 
. paper. Placing value on literacy is a recent phenomenon in Newfoundhnd, where 
^ compulsory schooling did not take effect until 1942 and was not enforced uhdl ttus. 
mid-1950s. Most early settlers were unlettered fisher-folk fronv.Englaiid, imd^ 
immigrants from peasant stock. The ruling British fishing, admirals were inter^ted 
primarily in their own wealth and not the security and mdependence of the. early 
settlers. Settlers were forced to exchange their yearly catch of fish for food utd 
supplies* creating a subsistence form of living. Despite attempts by eariy missionaries 
to cstabhsh schools, it was not until the middle half of this century that the perceived 
need for literacy became widespread. Before that tune, most employment was fishing, 
there was no established context for literaq/ because the :ariy settlers did not need or 
perceive a seed for it, there were too few cchools, and access tojeducation was jimlt<^ 
because of a small population in a large number of isolated.commumties. scv^ttered 
along 5,000 miles of coastline. As a consequence, most of the parents of the ciuHdren 
in this study belong to only the first or sdcohd generation lof Nei^ourKll^iders^to^ 
experience compulsory schooling. Even so, many did not complete school, ^d defer 
- to the schools in the job of literacy jdeveiopment. It is in such a context that the low 
y achievement in Newfoundland must be understood. 
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Literacy Thcoiy and Rcscirch 



Treatment Effects 

The lack of treatment effects on cither the MET-2 or Oircus-B were at first 
disappointing. Face validity judgments indicated that the tosks required by the 
were of the type that beginning readers should be able to do, abd thus that the, iMh- 
Books should lead to higher performance on them. It scenu, towevj^, t^ 
of the Little Books is more specific. Hje ELC-2, which was designed ^ m^vi^^ 
directly the knowledge the Little Books wens intcatol to foster, wis quite TOpoM 
to the treatment. Even when the items specifically related to the UafcJBfeofa«5^- 
removed, a significant though somewhat dirtiihisKSI effect was found, indi^a^ £al: 
the result generalizes beyond the Little Books ttemsclves. This led to hypcKbesize. 
&at there would be an effect of treatment on those subtests of the Nffil^^tot i^de^ 
to emergent literacy. The results confirm this hypothesis. However, the fact rcjfitins 
that the Little Books are intended in the final analysis to improve children*s re^ulingj 
taken as the construction meaning, and reading in this sense was not measured by 
my of the instruments. Thus, comparisons between treatment levels at the end.df 
subsequent grades, when measures of meaning construction can be used approoriately, 
are quite important. 

Interaction Effects 

The MET-1 x Treatment intcracuon, showing that the lowest achieving students 
profited most from the L'ttlc Books when they were used at home only and the highest 
achieving students when used in school only, helps support the hypothesis that the 
home has a crucial roie to play in literacy development. It can be assumed that the 
students achieving the highest upon entering school aheadj have had a rich home 
literacy experience This experience typically promotes knowledge of a metalanguage 
about literacy (words such as "title," "story," "word," "printed") that forms the 
basis of the language of instruction that teachers presuppose children know (Tcm- 
plcton, 1986). So, those children from homes that encourage such a metalanguage arc 
at an inmicdiatc advantage, because they can undciand teachers' talk. Children who 
come from backgrounds that do not promote this metalanguage are highly likely to 
be at a disadvantage, given that the schools will assume they have it. However, those 
low achieving children using the Little Books in ihck homes, where knowledge of a 
metalanguage of instruction would likely not be assumed, probably had for the first 
time an opportunity to leam this metalanguage and consequently were able to profit 
more from school instruction. Without this home intervention, the schools might have 
continued to presuppose a knowledge of language the children did not possess. This 
metalanguage hypothesis also would explam why higher achieving students were able 
to profit more than lower achieving students from the Little Books used in school 
only. 

Although differences between urban and rxiral students come as no surprise, it is 
a challenge to understand the MET- 1 x Site interaction, showing that students fiom 
collector schools scored higher than students from village schools on MET-2, having 
scored lower on MET-l. Some research suggests that a school presence in a commu- 
nity is instrumental in supporting and transmitting the significance of education (Spin- 
dler, 1987) Some children in the collector schools arc from communities tftat have 



no ooi, Tbis fact may be reflected in their pretest saxes being lower than (^Udttn 
frmn village scbooisi Oh the c^;ha)^ mcr k scbboVph^ 
m i^^ to as many teachd^ knd smdents:h^^ chikiren 

in coUe^^s^^ lifaybc tte diversify o^^ itfe 4uting-$(^l;c^^ 
. <x>liector g^ 

In tjic'to^.a^^^ of ffi^ LitUe must'rw wlor^^ 
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Many educators would agree &at whole language is m idea whose^t^ i^.c(^ 
1 Dissatisfied widi &e systematic, analytic, and^^stt^ fq)^c^c^^^U^ 
found in a ttaditipnal basal Tspptozch^ many teacl^ lUve i^^Vf^^a^m^ 
teacber-stud^t negotiated whole lan^iage <»nenta^^. Gbo^^ am G^te^ 
have descrit^;^ whole-langii^e a^proiEch as one t^ &cusS^^ 
meaning, on tEe processes of pitdiction, selection, cox^t^im;- ^ 
^ and on the functional uses of reading and writing. Tlse rote of ^berin;wb^ 
language programs (msists of creating stimulating learning envhn^m^b, 
relevant niaterials, and being a source of em^uragement and support t<x ybuiigr^^d^ 
and writcis. 

The role of parents, too, is increasingly reco^ized as crucial to successful school 
experiences. In her review of research on parental involVensratTnli^pJs.and 
ing, Henderson ( 1 988) reports that the role parents play in facilitating slud^^ w^^o^t- 
ment is undeniably important. Irom the home environment to s:ik)6l^yoIy^^i 
when parents are actively involved in positive ways, inq»6vement in sbdenf achieve* 
ment follows. Moreover, Williams and Stallworth (1983-8^) found thstit parents do 
seek active and substantive roles in their children's education. 

In reading, the substantive role that parents can play is being increasingly recog- 
nized (Anderson, Hiebert, Scott, & Wilkinson, 1985). Rasinski and Frederick ^988) 
reviewed the literature on parental roles in literacy instniction and have suggested a 
set of principles to guide that involvement which include: making literacy ac^vitiies a 
regular part of family life involving real reading and writing activities, creating tmd 
supporting an informal home literacy environment, and capitalizing on and fostering 
children's internal interest in reading. 

Although they acknowledge that parental involvement is critical, whole language 
advocates have not explored adequately the full range of issues that are related to 
parents. Parental perceptions and support of curriculum changes toward a wMe lan- 
guage orientation is an area of particular concern. Parents are not always aware of 
innovations in curriculum and may resist efforts to change an existing curriculum they 
have viewed as wholly satisfactory. 

The purpose of the present study was to determine parents* perceptions of a 
kindergarten program in the face of change toward a holistic ianguage/Utetacy.curricu- 
' O ~)o the beliefs parents have about literacy learning influence their acceptance, of 
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beybod gNKp^a^^ or iej«?imof-flic.cuai;^ 
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METHOD' — ^'-.5^5?^ 



lli6j«itidpahts in pttxnt dcsi^^ study wcrcMttnt^d^^ 
in an all-day taii^crg^^ at a mvcrsxfyrbased iduW dCTck^^rneot^^ 

pcimanlyfi^ 
based on (tejptt^ 

as pulUcfcrfby ^M??^^^^ 

1987)* Caasses .arc cffga|^©d to allow. cWl^ra maJt^ 

instnjctioajspla^d^^^^^ S^^^ ^'^P'^^f^f^^ 

In pircyi«is:y^ tte, itod^ariten a "letter ottb^Mtek'^'^.^^s^ 

program, the _sari« program F M^^^^a^^iof^: 

1988, the newly hired Icu^^ .ds^ t i^m^^^ 

program to a wfoicrlanguage ajqpa^ a.clwffl^e in cmi^vm «pius^ti^yl|^^ 
ccptcd by the center diiector. Parents were Mcm^ofl^ qadqdar 
a fall newsletter, aal the program was fonnaUy^cxpia^ 
Parent Orientation Meeting held in October. in^a<^#^ 
mally with the kindergarten teacher during conferences dnd & tcijto r^o^ - | 
about literacy learning during these individual mectiijgs ftequenUy aM thi^gb^ 
year. ^' — -.7^. -g^ 



Data Collection and Analysis 

In May a letter was sent to parents of djc 25 children attec^g Aejdn^ 
asking for parental perc:xptions of &eir child*s readmg and. writing 
the kindergarten year. Nme parents, ail motheira,:volunt(&Mwi^to 
May or June. Four mothers had older childreh who Ic^^ ' 
"traditional aj^iroach.'* Three of the caoffiws wero^^t^ 
pleted achieved some college edac«ti(m. Tte interviews w<«;<^c^ 
three priricii^ researchers who were affilktcd wiA^i^^ 
center; Open-ended interview qi^<Mi$ w^ jdw^ to cUcit rejqnins^ 
cnte' own wor^ (Spiadlcy, 1^9). (rirf>Ie 4 OMtStos oie fii^r^w.ptd^^ 
^MTviewsweie audiotape^ ^ ' 

^ ■ -mk-'f-^'-'- - " 
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'Y. 1: 



Talk sJxMU your^ 

2> How do ycHi^thh^ c^^*^ ]|«™ !^ ^ '^'^.^S^ ?^ 
t||r,3. WuU^idnds of literacy rcliu«d iwtiW do you i^ at hp^^ J J V 

|. H« child is taii^Vrca(iUiig (^Juige^ Use wty you dofUto^ ^ J'lM 

^f'X> Mdwyvoddyw the apjHoach taken to the teaching of lea^g »d writing^^^ • • • 

^^1, -6^ IWto Idwis of conc^^ cff questions do you have regaiding your mid Ica^ 
^^^J^'' write? " . -^'''V ' j'. ' -'"v\i;\ 



1^ Each interview was analyzed through categorical anal^is CSprMcy, i^^^ 
'f%^ which domains were constructed aind organized into texdnoimes. A^in^ 

was constructed jfor each parent based on the categories ahdysisVE^ 
I? cases was then searched for themes relevant to the research* questions. 

RESULi-S 

Beliefs About How Children Learn to Read and Write 

Each of the parents began by describing early home factors they believed were 
important for literacy development. All 9 mothers stated it was important to have 
books available in the home and all telievcd it was im^^xtajit to read 
t' their young children. For example, Mrs. H said that both her children learnedjto read 
^ through '^exposure and being read to*' (Transcript 5). All parents reported tiiat they 
read nightly with their children at home. 

Five parents mentioned that not only did they read to their children, but tbat they 
also believed it was important to encourage their children to try reading dwAng these 
regular reading sessions. Mrs. N described a pattern of ''sharing" the reading of a 
book with her child, ''I would toad it first, and then she would read. 'Rien she'd read 
it over and over again" (Transcript 7). Mrs. D described a similair i^m, ••Usually, 
he'll want to read a book and then he'll want me to read a book" ^Tranwaipt 4). 

Four parents statejd they believed an irnportant component of children7s learning 
to read involved parents modeling readmg behavior. Mrs. A sununarized, "'J^y hus- 
band and I model readmg a lot so that she would grow to think reading is die natural 
thmg to do" (Transcript 1). Mrs. D stated, •*Both my husband and myself read a lot'* 
(Transcript 4). 

The role of phonics in early readmg was mentioned by 5 of the parents^ although 
their opinions varied. M^s. S. believed most strongly in the importance of a;^*sy8tem- 
atic phonics program" as a way of preventing failure in reading; Ste.stated^ft^^ her 
daughter knew the letters and sounds because she had taught her prior to ki^ 
Mrs. B believed that children leamed.diffcjra "Some leani by sight aii^^^ 

matic phonics approach" (Transcript 2)rMr8. M tfaougjit phonics had no place 
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in initial reading experience, **rm not big on phonics, even if the school had tuscdlt^ 
it, I would not use it at home" (Transcript 6). - > 

Two p^nts discussed the importance of chgdrc (teycloping fa^w^^ 
acy throiyh xcadmg environment print as a be^n^g of reading/ 
A report6jl,,^*Wc*4 be driving and shi'd see *ACNffi^to:th^^^ 
grocciy store. She's reiul *Cokc' on cans and when siie Was^^^3^^^^ 
signs ori^^^(riYans^ ' ' ' ^ " ^ 

Several p^nts discussed the importance of Junctional use <^.>»77/i«^ 
Five parents mentioned their children were involved in wHti^^ 
family members. Often the children printed these imkw them«lvjR^^^ 
providing the correct spelling. Mrs. C said she often VTOte?b^^d^ 
placed them in her lunc' box. She believed that attempting to readlAesc: no^^ 
important in motivating her child to read. 

Changing attitudes. Mrs. K indicited that her belief in how .children;Ie^^ 
read and write had changed as a re^jult of her son!s kiiidergarterCexp^er^^ 
commented on how she was now approaching her youngest chUd'f aJttcmpt a<^^^g,3 
**I am less compulsive about how children spell aiwi I am less:4f to <»S^ 
read" (Transcript 9), Mrs. A felt more confident that what she mtuitivelyrdid zl^v^/M 
was helpful to her daughter's reading development. **I thought I was doin^it (yaliito^ 
pretend reading) to make myself feel better. I knew there were a coiipie of gWl'w^l -'^^ 
were really reading and so I thought I should work with her in a more systcmati^k^{:^ 
manner. I thought maybe I need to sit down with her and finger each word on a pi^ >|| 
of paper. It (the year's experience) reassured me that what I was doing was okay*^ 
(Transcript 1). % 

Did the Whole Language Program Match Parent Expectations? 

Of tlie 9 parents^ 7 believed there was a close match between their expectations 
of a kindergarten literacy program and the kind of experience their child encountered ^ 
daily in the kindergarten program. However, this was not entirely tme for 2 of the 
parents. )M 

Mismatches with expectations. Mrs. K was initially concerned that her son would Ji 
not be propcriy prepared for first grade. During the course of the school year* she, .::| 
changed her thoughts, aligning her beliefs with &e kmdergarten program. In descrilfe 41 
ing her change in feelings, Mrs.K emphasized the importance she at first attributed .,.'| 
to phonics instruction. Her three older children had had a phonics-based kindergarten -I 
program, and she was concerned about the work her youngest son v as doing.in^ 
kindergarten. She was worried because slie did not receive * 'feedback about her son's, 5| 
performance" in a familiar manner (i.e., workbook pages). The kck of a systematic M 
phonics program did not mateh with her expectations of a kindergarten program which | 
"prepared" children to be successfiil in first grade. Even at &e year's end, spn^ - 'fj. 
doubt remained, ''I am uncertain. The kindergarten program in our district used *Lcjtt» V2 
People' and emphasized sounding out and my son is not good at sounding out" !;1 
(Transcript 9). 

However, by the end of the year Mrs. K appeared to balance her worry about her *^ 
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f : fmnts* Perceptions 

n .son's lack of ability to **sound out" words with his excitement about books and 

• \ readings which was greater than that of her otihcr children; Specifically, she mentioned 

5;Ws;attitu(fc towaid reading and feelings about hi mself, **He wasn't afe^ 

I, iSSo^" ;rri^^ 9], Mrs. K spoke very positively of tte riskrfecc 

^ 31^ *iots of praise, no critician/' Sl» %cd^t^^ 

f cMdrcn supiwiic^ other. Mrs. K ^)pe««d fo bclic^^^^^ 

; :son nu^t not have Uic same phonic knowledge w otto cM 

1 disalvant^ ^Tm concerned that ^mc of the iwighb^^ 

^ aixl are familiar with some sight words Aat hit is not tu^ do 

r okay if he gets &e right teacher and thie right erivirohmc^^ 

Mrs. S, a remedial reading teacher, on the other hand, remiwje^ ta^i; j^lief 
. that the new program wi^ poor because it did not teach plK^ In a syl^^ 
fashion. She attributed the failure of her junior high students to a^^^^ 
in phonics. Furthermore, Mrs. S was concerned about the problem of poor sclf-c^m 
which she observed concurrently with lack of reading progress- **AnytWng youxai} 
do to prevent a child from feeling negative about reading, you have to do** (Tmscript 
8). According to Mrs. S, a systematic iconics program in which childrcn^p^gres 
through clearly defineii skills is the best way to prevent failure in reading* Mrs^ S*s 
two older children had learned to read through a **letter of the week" piogr?^ and 
from her perspective not only learned letters well, but enjoyed it. "The children iat 
food associated with the letter and do a lot of positive thmgs like singing and dancing** 
(Transcript 8). In contrast, Mrs. S believed that her daughter's whole-language experi- 
ences were not enjoyable, describing her child as being extremely frustrated with 
^nted spelling. She felt it was unfair to ask children to spell before they had jeanied 
. their letters. Mrs. S. believed this experience endangered her daughter's seif-esteem. 
She considered ^withdrawing her child from the program, but decided to have her 
remain because movement to a new classroom mi^t be distressing. To counteract the 
**poor instruction," Mrs. S implemented a systematic reading and writing program 
with her daughter for 30 to 45 minutes each evening. 
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Matches with expectations. The remaining 7 parents believed the program 
matched well wdth their expectations of an appropriate a^^roach to beginmng reading. 
All felt that the match was due to the support and encouragement their children 
received. Mrs. D sunmiarized the importance attributed to the affective climate, saying 
**Thc main thing is my son is with adults who care about him** (Transcript 4). 

The role of the teacher seemed to be especially important to the parents m describ- 
ing why the program was well-matched with their expectations. LabeUng objects 
around the room was, in partfcular, one teacher practice that many parents viewed as 
positive. Mrs. M confessed th;l she, too, began to label objects throughout her home. 
The mothers described the teacher*s enthusiasm for books which they saw transmitted 
to their children. They conmiented on being unprcssed with the amount and quality 
of children's literature as well as the interest their children were developing in authors 
and illustrators. All positively described the marmer in which the teacher interacted 
with children and modeled acceptance of individual differences. Mrs. D noted, *'Thcre 
was a real valuing and encouragement of any effort** (Transcript 4). 

ERIC 



Other Concerns with the Whole-Language Curriculum 

Two of the parents had no concerns with the kind of literacy program offered tb^ 
their children during the year. Mrs. C, in fact, described the program as.a.ritel) ; 
extension of her own interactions with her daughter, stirssing.that infohnali^.^.^^^^ 
instruction, functional use ct print, and involvement of the teacherwcre ^;iflip(irt^^ 
components she believed in. This parent stated she believed m important;rt^ 
her daughter's good progress was the compatibility between hdmc and>h(^l,,^^ 
D also had no concerns, indicating that her son was "adaptable" andr<^d^iasily^ 
adjust to a variety of situations. ' • I' ' :"■ 

Five parents were concerned about the process of inventcd.spelling. I^.«S c:i^^ 
pressed the greatest reservations, indicating that her daughter did not' Have fiic'back- 
ground, altiiough interestingly, she was aware that her daughter; did knbw j^^ 
letters and sounds because she had taught them to her prior to idiKleigarteii;i]Vte: iS/ 
repeatedly stressed that when children are required to do sometidng in which. A^^^ 
have not had adequate training, they will net be able to do the task,, and will fecir'; 
frustrated. Mrs. S's concern reflected her belief that invented spelling was not the 
way to develop knowledge of writing in young children. 

Although the other four parents also described feelings of frustration their children, 
experienced, they were more concerned with how to help *eir child adjust to invented: 
spelling. These children apparentiy had done much early writing at home, and th^ 
parents had helped through supplying the correct spelling of words. Mrs. A noted her 
daughter wrote frequentiy prior to kindergarten. Much of this early writing included 
letter writing to relatives and friends and responding to children's magazines. "She 
woc'ld ditiate. we would spell and she would write the words" (Transcript 1). How- 
ever, Mrs. A observed that as invented spelling was encouragcc in the school her 
daughter, who had been a "writing maniac," became frustrated. She reported that 
her daughter would say, "I don't like writing because the teacher won't help me. She 
won't tell me how to spell the words" (Transcript 1). Mr^. A described her own 
frustration during this period. **I thought now we have really set her up. We were 
telling her how to spell words. Now she is stuck. She often knows what she is doing 
is incorrect. She knows it doesn't look right" (Transcript 1). Mrs. A noted that during 
this time she was able to talk over her problems with the teacher, and as the teacher 
worked with her child, her daughter became less frustrated with the process. 

Mrs. N described her daughter's ftiistration in not being able to reread her in- 
vented spellings. "It was very hard in the beginning of the year because she would 
bring things home ani say, 'Monmiy you read it' and I would have absolutely no 
idea of what it was meant to say. She would be very upset, and we would have to sit 
down witii her and say. you can read it. That was a terribly difficult few months" 
(Transcript 7). 

The second set of concerns reflected the parents' worries about first-grade place- 
ment Mrs. S believed that without a strong phonics program her daughter would not 
have the skills to be placed in a top reading group and would come to eee herself as 
a poor reader. Despite her changing expectations, Mrs. K continued to worry that her 
son would be handicapped by his lack of phonics knowledge. On the other hand, 
three parents were concerned about the different classroom atmospncre their child 



jnightchco^ witii a sWlis-bii^fint gradc/Mrs: M.wom^ 
^ woWi^^^ to a stracturcd ckssn»in.;J^ pic nevi; fch^l wouJii ^ 

JterxM^^ do fihf^tf^^ ^ 

teacher*;' Two parents id^^ ^P^^^J^^ ^^ i ' 

Sdr^ w i©I»bach towarf yf^^ii BoQxl^jm^ ...^ ;t 

howevef,:Qn(5 callbd her daughter ''adaptable'- iemd the otlicr ncHed that bci^d^^^ 1. 

i^K^was4^*surviyor>' ' • - -^t^-^- ^^.^ ^ 



: IMPUCATIONS \! ; '^ ti: 

This exploratory study opened a smadl wmdow which iiUowcd [" 
miderstand die perceptiphs.of a, particular. group of parent whbw c:hUdfen^ J 
:.gagcd in a developing whole language :pn)grain.^ (^ 

^siuprising, is stix^gly. supported by the findings of tWs stod^^^^^ . 
group of middle SES parents viewed their role in helping thiir , 
write. All reported they believed literacy devclopn^htbc 
their words they have illustrated how seriously they have undcSake^^ 
through regularly interacting with their children in readbg arid vm&^^^ 

It seems that one reason for high degree of acceptanc<i6f-^^^ . 
approach is that it validates and extends literacy activity, that had; been o^^ 
the home. The informal caring, low risk environment, and the focus on tte i^ 
dimensions of reading are some important characteristics that wcrciound te^ 
home and in the kindergarten curriculum. How other parents (such as Mre.^iwho 
hold an analytic orientation toward literacy instruction and engage in thosc activities 
at home would respond to a whole language curriculum is a question wor& piursti^^ 
For this group of parents acceptance of a whole language approach towau^d eiw^ 
reailing activities was not difficult. Parents responded enthusiastically to theu* cHil- 
dren's growing interest in reading books, Developing an enthusiasm and a love for * 
stories was a goal shared by both parents and the teacher. Several parents also r^orted ■ :^ 
that during the course of the year they were able to share responsibUity for riwding 
with their children. The parents seemed more comfortable m helping theifxhUditn in 
these early reading attempts. Mrs. H stated that if her daughter doesn't know.a word, 
••I tell her what it is" (Transcript 5). Mrs. K reported that she had * 'learned'' to be 
more tolerant of her son's errors in reading. She noticed they did not interfere with ^ 
his understandmg of the story, and his enthusiasm for reading appeared greater than 
that of his brothers and sisters. 

Interestingly, the parents who expressed satisfaction with the whole language 
kindergarten seemed to feel that the emphasis on informal social interactions and 
development of positive feelings in children about themselvc. as readers led their 
children to reading. The one dissatisfied mother felt that the approach t2^n to reading I; 
instruction actually resulted in duninished self-esteem. In both cases parents were 
concerned about their children's affect, although their perceived outcomes were con- \ 
siderably different. It appears that these parents are seriously concemed-aboMt their '5 
1^, children's affective disposition toward reading and how they view themselves as be- ''^ 
ffiMing readers. 
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General acceptance not withstanding, some parents voiced, strong cpncemiaboik 
one component of the program,^ helping children with writing through invented sgcU--^ 
ing. Parents were concerned that their chil^n did not have a^^ 
succcssfiil at this task. For some, encouraging invented spcU^^^^^ 
was contrary to their previous pattern of s%ijdn^^chii&i^^^ 
How we can better help parents prepare their child for: writing is ah imp6rbmt^ 
further investigation. ' . . VlV x' 7 ^ 

Parents also expressed concern about what would happen to thcLr chadrMt te fij^| 
grade. This demonstrates how aware parents arc of the ( fwts^qfcnwjor^c^ 
changes on their child's cognitive development and on sclf^qi^dbncie^^ ^ - . 

It should not be surprising that many parents will have major rescrvador^ kj^^^ - 
whole-language approaches in their entirety. Such curricula are foi^gn: to tticir^^wi, . 
educational experiences and notions about proper approaches io Wucatibn. Tcii.S^ ♦ 
need to be sensitive to the concerns of these parents. While rcdizing^that thwijr 
never convince some parents as to the merits of a whole-language classiooni oriehtar. [ 
tion, ftequcnt communications, explanations, and opportunities to obsave in^thb class-, - 
r^m will assuage many parental concerns. Moreover, tcachere cailpf6\d(ie cnou^^ 
evidence from first-hand experience or published reports to demonstrate: to parems. 
that whole-language approaches have been successful in promoting won! recognition- 
proficiency, mature spelling, and continued success in school. 

Finally, the findings underscore the importance of parents and teachers working., 
together. Several parents who were highly supportive noted that when they had qucs- 
tions tiiey could go to the teacher who would listen to then concerns and at those * 
times provide tiiem witii information. The overall feeling tiiat die teacher was working 
for her child appeared to be a strong factor in die parent believing tiiis kindergarten 
experience was worthwhile. 
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WORD LENGTH AND FIRST WOR?^ MlCOlGNrnON 



Lud Lipscomb and IliiUp.B. Gou^ 

University of Texas at Austin 

How do children Icara to read wotxls encountered for the first timwj? 
acknowledged that a child will use a variety of techniques to help idcn^ ac^ V^^^^ 
ber printed words. If usefuU these techniques wiU be retained arid iiaeai%^ 
word identification. The child has discovered a helpful strategy for ap^Jfcfiteg^- 
.niiliar-wdrdb. . 

Some strategies employed by children prove to be inadequate for, di^iiS^ 
between new words. For example, total reliance on context or ody iatteMngf^o^A^^ 
initial letter may soon fail to provide the child with the precise word. If chUdren rely: 
on such methods, learning to read can come slowly and with many inaccuracies 
(Gates, 1949). It is necessary for the child to recognize which techniques are unpro- 
ductive and replace them with successful ones. 

Samuels (1976) suggests that wh^n learning to recognize a word, children associ* 
ate the written form of the word with the spoken forr"i. At thl^ sta^e» this written 
woid is an arbitrary collection of written symbols for the cUd, aiid the cc^tmcction 
between the printed and verbal word forms can be arbiirary as well* This paired- 
associaic learning can be successful or unsuccessful for the child depending upon how 
unique that association is. 

Gough and Juel (1989) and Gough and Hillingcr (19801 have shown this associa- 
tion to be selective in that the child selects a specific cue used to associate the verbal 
pronunciation and the written stimulus, distinguishing it from other stimuli. The cur 
selected may be any characteristic of the word, such as the configuration or even the 
font, which may be used to discriminate the word from others. Gates and Boeker 
(1923) found that children did not look at the entire word for recognidon but picked 
a distinctive cue to remember the word. 

Gough (1985) conducted a study in which a thumbprint appeared on a card with 
a novel word. Althougli the children learned to identify this card faster than words on 
other cards, when shown the same word without the thumbprint, few could read it. 
In adtlition, when the thumbprint was shown on a ward with a different, previously 
knowfl word, the word originally associated with the thumbprint was given. The 
origJaal word was given even when the thumbprint was shown on an otherwise blank 
card with no word on it. Gough*s study indicates that the cue selected by children 
may even be an extraneous cue not directly connected with the word at all and that 
attending to an extraneous cue (e.g., a thumbprint) nuiy cause Ac children to ignore 
salient cues. 

O ^ variety of other cues fvm which a child might pick are suggested by Samuels 
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(1976). He writes, "The cue upon which the learner focuses his attcnnon may be.a 
letter, letter group, word shape, in fact, any characteristic which helps to set this wprtir 
apart from others*' (p. 271). Another study of first wordilcarning by Gdugh (iOv . 
preparation) supports Samuels' view lhatthe cuechosen might be a <^ 
word, such 9^ the fiist or last letter. Children were taught to rcad^fe^ wi^^ 
individual cards by standard paired-associate learning procedures, Ato mwtj^i^^ 
these words, tbc children were shown cards with the same \^(xds, CKC^ i^^ 
the cards, the first half of the word was hidden. On the remainder 6f tte tii&i'^:.^ 
last half of the word was hidden, the chUdren.werc shown theioids a^d 
identify the words. The results showed that the chUdren tended to rccp^dzc &i >ywd^ 
when shown eimer the first half of Ac word or the last half, but not bote. It if. 
they selected a cue from one part of the word, they ignored the othcrpait of the word. 
These studies showed that children select specific cues to recognize a new woidi 
The present study was conducted to deteraiine if children might choose a pi^sr^ of 
the word, such as length, for identifying a word if the length of the word distinguishes - ^ 
it from the other words learned. 



METHOD 

Subjects 

Forty-eight 4- and 5.year-olds served as subjects in the 5tudy. AU of the children 
were enrolled as students of a private daycare center in an upper-middle class neigh- 
borhood in Austin. The group consisted of 26 girls and 22 boys, all Caucasian. The 
students came from the classrooms of several different teachers. 

The main criterion for inclusion in the study was the inability to rcaa the fov/ 
target words used. The daycare otMcv did not provide any direct reading instruction 
to the children. Alphabet recognition was only taught as it was brought up naturally 
during the activities of the day. When pretested on alphabet knowledge, no significant 
differences were found between children in different groups in the smdy. 

Materials 

Eight words were selected to be used. Four of the words were four-letter animal 
names The remaining four words were six-letter animal names. Each four-letter name 
was carefully yoked to a six-letter word for similariacs m vowels, configuration, and 
familiarity (e.g., bear-beaver) to reduce the proUbility that these features might be 
identified as distinguishing cues. The words were each printed on a separate 3x5 
mdex card- The words used were tear, yoked with the word beaver; pony yoked with 
monkey; duck yoked with turtle; and fish yoked with lizard. 

Groups 

Two groups of children were presented words which were all the same length 
except one Twelve children were taught three 4-letter animal names and one 6.1etter 
animal name (the 4446 Condition) whereas twelve others received three 6-letter words 
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and one 4•kttc^^word (the 6664 Condition). The word of distinctive length was substi- 
;tuted;for the^yiofccd word of uniform length each time. For example, fcfor and beaver 
were Substituted for each o^r since they were.tbe. yqked pair. 

In ''f these groups, the word of distinctive ,le^ alternately scicctcd 
from the i.. optipns so that each of the options. ai^canx^ an equal numbw of 
Thercfow, three of the children within the 4446 Ccwiditiqn weie;prc«nt«^ 
bear, pony, duck, and lizard, with ttzonf feeing fiie. sk«l<^ 
JJjfft. three more chil<facn in the same c(mditi(Mi received kje words b€ar,:p^^ 
mi fish, vfbcrc turtle was Uie six-letter word, substituted foi: ^fc Tkfonfap^ and ^ayer 
were also rotated as the six-letter wcmis ivithin th^ 4446. Cgnd^ to 
lessen the chance that one word might be unique m ways o^ than It^^ smd^^mb^^ 
provide additional cues for recognition. In the 6664 Condition, the fcur-lett^ anin^ 
name was rotated in the same manner ampng^thcjour.altcmatiycs. 

Twenty-four other preschoolers served in the rcnuuning two groups. In these 
groups, four words of uniform length were learned. Twelve children were taught the 
four-letter animal names (the 4444 Condition) while the last group of twelve , were 
shown the six-letter words (the 6666 Condition). The words contained minimal conso- 
nant and vowel r?:pctitions, and words within the same groups did not begin or end 
with the same sound. These weie the same words used in the 4446 Condition and the 
6664 Condition. Identical procedures were followed to present these words as were 
used with the other groups. 

Procedures 

A pretest trial was conducted individually with each child. The words were pre- 
sented on 3 X S index cards one at a time. The child was asked ^ he could read the 
word. Of the 50 students tested, only 2 could read any of the words and these students 
were eliminated from the study. When a child responded that he did not know the 
word, the test administrator told him what the word said. Therefore, after every 
presentation the word was correctly pronounced while it was still in view. 

The words were presented in the same manner for subsequent trials. Paired- 
associate learning procedures with anticipation and conection were used. The child 
was shown a card and asked to read the word. Whether the word was read correctly 
or not* the test administrator repeated the correct word after each trial. The responses 
were written on a record sheet. The words were shown in random order for each trial 
to avoid having the children simply learn the sequence of presentation. 

The mastery criterion was set at correct identification of all four words m a group 
for two consecutive trials. A maximum of 15 tn&l5 was presented. Overall, 79% of 
the 48 childirn reached the criterion within 15 trials, although there were dist!'>ctivc 
differences between the groups as will be discussed later. 



RESULTS 

The learning curves were plotted to show the average number of correct responses 
per dial for the 12 children within each group. For the two groups where the majority 
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of the words were four letters in length (the 4446 Condition and the 4444 Condition),. 
Ac learning curves showed that on the average students in the 4446 Coiiaition did' 
reach the criterion of correctly identifying all foiu: of the wwdj for two qbnsecudvc . 
trials faster than students in the 4444 Conditi(Mi. The differcdce bctw^ the leaihing' 
rates of Jjcse two groups can be attributed to the word of istinctive length (fl^^^ 
letter word) in the 4446 Condition, The six-letter name was lramcd.>ifti fewer tiiris, 
than the four-letter names required. 

The learning curves of the children in the groups where the nwjqriQ^ of the.wdfft|r< 
were six letters in length (the 6664 Condition and the jS666 Cocditi^^^ 
results. The perccntiage of concct responses fw the stilts werS ayew^ iu5d |rto^ 
for each of the fifteen trials. The cWldren in the 66W C(»ditidBi;6ti a>im 
the criterion level faster than the children in fte 6666 Condition, wiMj(*:ffiei^ 
were uniform in length. Once again, the difference in the nuihbcr of .ttfds leqiihcd 
to reach the criterion level was due to the word distinctive in lengthy the fc^-lctter 
word. The six-letter word did not require as many trials to leam correctly as did dbc 
four-letter words. 

The data were analyzed by a 2x2x 15 analysis of varia!ice with the first factor 
being the majority word length, the second factor being the length of the miiK^ty 
word, and the last factor bemg the repeated measure of trials. No significant diffcicnce 
was found for the main effects of majority or minority word length. The children in 
the 4446 Condition and 4444 Condition did not leam the words significantly faster or 
slower than the children in the 6664 Condition or the 6666 Condition. In addition, it 
was not statistically significant whether the minority word was four Kstcrs or six letteis 
in length. 

A stadstically significant difference was found for the interaction between the 
majority and minority word length. It did not matter whether the majority of the words 
contained four or six letters, or whether the minority word contained four or six letters; 
the difference in the rate of learning occurred when the minority woixl was different 
in length from the majority of the words in the group. When one word was distinctive 
in length, as in the 4446 Condition and the 6664 Condition, the children learned that 
gr5up of words significantly faster (p<.05) than the children who were given woids 
of unifonn length, as in the 4444 Condition and the 6666 Condition. The chart in 
Figure 1 compares the learning curves of all four of the groups. 



DISCUSSION 

The results support the hypothesis that the children used the property of length 
as a cue for reading a novel word. The children did leam the woixl distinctive in 
length significantly faster than the words of uniform I th m both the 4446 Condition 
and the 6664 Condition. The chart m Figure 2 shows i t the four-letter animal name 
was even learned faster when it was mcludcd in the 6664 Condition compared to the 
other four-letter names in either the 4446 Condition or the 4444 Condition. This was 
true even though the same four-letter word appeared in each group. In other words, 
the word^A was learned faster when it was in the 6664 Condition than when the 
same word was in the 4446 Condition or the 4444 Condition. 

Q 
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two groups containteg primaTily six-Icttcr words tcndal to be Icain^ fester, the diffah- 
cacc was not significant. It is important to note; to^ 

icj^hing the critMion level \w qmte vanirfVip^ stuidents in;tte^4i^ 

CwKfition reached t^ criterion level while m% of d» studqjts ih^^ 

met criterion. The (^jM CondWoL wot oidy provi<fcd;tfc a^^ ojf^tworil# 

.distinctive: length, but the six^etto word^^ to providc ^^ 

the children to learn all of the wwds. Tfc:othixtwo ,gro^ 

with 75% reaching cntdion in the 4446 Ccwdition, iiid;^3%:achic>^n|;tf^^^^ 

level in the 6666 Condition. It seems possible.that the IcMigcr wprd^ 

number of cues from which to choose, thu5 supporting die idea df selective assc^ 

in initial word learning. , 

tmplications 

As shown by tiiis study, if lengA distinguishes a word from other wwds being 
learned a beginning reader will make use of this i^cpcrty to aid in word i<tenfificaddn. 
If students have not learned to itcognizc the letter-sound correspondences,, tij^.io^^^ 
use siich cues as IcngOi to build up an initial b^ of sight words. At this.pomt, any 
feature which helps a child differentiate one word from another might be be^fidal; 
Knowing even a few words in this manner may allow children to read djctr.first tcxj, 
which can then help them discover more discriminating cues within wotds. Recogniz- 
ing a property of a word, such as length, also signifies that the child is at least 
attending to the word form. This in itself indicates initial steps toward ixiading. 
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Skilled readers identify words by brealdng them dov/n into syJUt^H^Sttidlcs. 
recently reviewed fay Adams (1990) indicate that for skaied^^fcrs|y^e:^^g^^ 
(a) is automatic and instantaneous, (b) occurs during visu^ samnmgmi 
time tiiat individual letters are being identified, and (c) is used for readmg jps^^ 
as well as real words (see Mewhort & Ctopbcll, 1981). Poor de^dSs, OT^^^^ 
hand, have a difficult time reading polysyllabic wwds even when &ey ca^ n^^sinjgler 
syllable words (Just & Carpenter, 1987; Samuels, LaBCTgc, & Brem«:^ l?7^.: 
inability to figure out "long*' words can be particularly crippling in the mi^i^ said 
upper grades where vocabulary is not controlled and where large numb©^ of pqlj^yl- 
labic words occur in reading materials across all subject areas. Helping students xvith 
limited syllabication ability is a pressing need. 

Unfortunately, conclusions regarding effectiveness of syllabication mstruction 
have been mixed in the relatively few studies that have been conducted (Caim^ & 
Scbreiner, 1977; Cunningham^ Cunningham, & Rystrqm, 1981; Groff, 1971; Jofi&OT 
& Baumann, 1984). Researchers have attributed flnsse dis^)pomting results to tlmretf- 
cal and practical problems associated with rules for dividmg words into syfl^les. 
Common concerns include a lack of theoretical support for dictionary rules for fyll^^i^ 
cation; the numt:rr, complexity, and low utility of some rules; and instructional pwc- 
durcs that '^presuppose*' pronunciation— students are required to pronounce words 
before dividing them. 

The present study developed and tested an approach to syllabication instruction 
that greatiy de-emphasizes the importance of rules for dividing words and that, instead, 
stresses (a) syllable automatidty—ih& ability to identify individual syllables effort- 
lessly and automatically or at sight, and (b) syllable pauem identification-^t i^ti- 
fication, in a flexible manner, pf possible patterns of units in a polysyllabic word. In 
a simplified version of how these components interact when reading' polysyllabic 
woids, students identify possible units within a word, rclymg riKwtiy 'uppn: familiar 
syllabl'js but figuring out unknown units when necessary. They identify, pronounce, 
and blend the units in a flexible manner until a match is made witii a word in their 
oral vocabulary. 
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IV THEORETICAL B/CKGROUND .5 

Single-Syllable Units M 

Adams (1990) maintains that skilled readers' ability to parse and identify long. 
words is based on their knowledge of spelling patterns. This does not mciii'.thkt. t^ljl 
'■^ students sunply need to learn a Ihnited number of syllables. Such an inte5)iitoti6n*fc^ 
incorrect' not only because there are too many syllables (over 5SXlO\i^:^^%J^. 
Adams), but also because a set of letters that constitutes a syllable in one wokI may 
not be a syllable in another word. l\ i 

What kmds of spelling patterns, then, might be emphasized m a program.of 
instruction? Although syllabication is more than identifying a set of memorized sylla- 
bles, teaching ce^^iin syllable units should still be helpful. Affixes that function as 
syllables are wortii considering because they are Ihnited in number, occur frequentiy, 
and, especially in the case of suffixes, arc reasonably consistent across words. 

Support for another, more general category of syllable unit is found among lin- 
guists who agree that only certain combinations of vowels and consonants arc permit- 
ted in English syllables, and who generally accept the existence and utility of two 
types of syllables — open or free-vowel syllables (e.g., mo) and closed or checked- 
vowel syllables (e.g„ om) (Groff, 1971). The ability to identify open and closed 
syllables in print not only enables students to pronounce frequentiy occurring kinds 
of units, but also should help them perceive likely units without the aid of division 
rules. 

Additional evidence in favor of teaching affixes and open and closed syllables is 
present in a study by Shefelbine, Lipscomb, and Hem (1989). They found a significant 
relationship between students* sight knowledge of these syllable units and their ability 
to rcad real, polysyllabic words; they further noted tiiat some students could not 
accurately pronounce common jyllables in isolation even when given plenty of time. 
Clearly, an important part of identifying syllables in a word is being able to **read'* 
each syllable unit Some students do this poorly and hence pi^ enable to read words 
even when die words are divided for them. 

Programmatically, tiiis study developed syllable automaticity first by teachmg 
students vowel generalizations for open and closed syllables anj then by providing 
much practice in reading a wide variety of such units. As recommended by Adams 
(1990), Duricin (1989), and otiiers, students were encouraged to pay attention to all 
letters in a syllable A strategy for remembering irregular or less easily decoded affixes 
involved spelling them by letter name. 

Syllable Pattern Identification 

This variable involves identifying and combining likely syllable units when tiiey 
are strung togetiier in a polys)llabic word. Altiiough some syllable patterns entail 
entire units tiiat frequentiy occur in words (e.g., affixes), otiiers depend on tiic fre- 
quency witii which certain strings of letters occur (Adams, 1990). Since more frequent 
patterns tend to occur within syllable boundaries latiicr tiian across syllable boundaries, 
less common interletter associations automatically '*puir' «ic syllables apart. Foi 
^---unple, since is 40 times less likel) to be followed by an /i tiian an r, skilled 
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sequences that occur in syllables, worcfe, and blends and digraphs. . .,11!**..'!! 



METHOD 
?' Participants 

The 51 students in this study all had difficulty with syllabication according to 
ciiteria described below. They were selected from four sixth-grade classes inja jumpr 
high school and four fourth-grade classes in two elementary schools that/**iKd** t^^^ 
juniorhigh. The schools were part of a large urban district and served a heterogeneous,. 
- lower- and middle-class population. There were 28 fourth graders (14 syllabic-imit 
mslruction and 14 control) and 23 sixth graders (15 syllabic-unit and 8 control). In 
accordance with teachers' wishes, smdents were assigned to a condition by class rather 
than randomly. All of the students within a class who met the criterw participated. 

Students in this study correcfly read fewer tiian 13 of 22 poly syUabicpscuifo words 
on a measure tiiat followed a 2 by 2 design: two-syllable versus three-syllable ^udo- 
woids and morpheniic versus nonsense units, for example, admem, mhJectdUs, sas- 
vop, and Judlempo. Their mean percentile scores (and standard deviations) in word 
identification , as measured by tiie word identification subtest of die Woodcock Reading 
Mastery Tests (Woodcock, 1987), were 40.6 (17.1) for die fourth graders and 17.1 
(13) for die fifdi graders. Vocabulary knowledge was assessed vi? *he vocabulary 
sub*^st of the Stc^ford Achievement Test (Gardner, Rudman, Karlscn, & Merwin, 
1982). This particular measure was used because items are read to students and hence 
are not affected by poor decoding ability. Vocabulary was included because students 
with higher vocabulary knowledge should be more successful in matching approximate 
pronunciations witii real words in dieir oral vocabular>'. Mean vocabulary percentile* 
scores were 43.7 (SD = 25.0; tj tiie fourtii-grade group and 27.4 (SD==21.7) in die 
sixdi. 

Instructional Program for Experimental Group 

Over a 6-week ^leriod, die students in die syllabic-unit instruction group were 
^ taken out of their lan^iiage arts classes and taught 30 10-minute lessons, one lesson 
a day. The 14 fourth gliders were taught as a group by a graduate research assistant. 
The 15 sixdi graders were taught in anoUier group by die principal investigator. Botfi 
^ ' ers followed identical lesson plans that included detailed descriptions of teaching 
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pnxjedures and actual content. The instruction was teacher-directed and fast-paced, 
requiring students to respond frequently and as a group {i.e., chorally). 

Four teaching routines formed the core of the syllabication program: transfonna- 
tions, sight syllable practice, practice with real words, and division practice. Initial 
lessons included only the first two activities. When students became more comfortAlc 
reading single-syllable units, practice with real words was added. Di on practice 
was incorporated still later on in the latter part of the instructional progidm. 

Transformations, This routine developed students' ability to read open and closed 
syllable units (e.g., om and mo). After an introductory lesson on two basic ^ vowel 
generalizations (one vowel at the end is long; one vowel not at the end is short), 
students rej^ularly were asked to read 15 or so open or closed syllables. The syllables 
>vere prest.ited in sets of three that all contained the same vowel, for example, 
og-mog-mo. First, the teacher wrote og on a chalkboard. The students read it. Then 
the teacher changed or "transformed'' og to mag by adding an m. Students now read 
the new syllable. Next the teacher erased the g and the students read mo. This.process 
was repeated with other sets of syllables such as fi-fim'-im and ab-rab-ra. When 
students made vowel errors, the teacher quickly prompted them to apply the apprx)- 
priate generalization. (Where is the vowel? Is it going to be long or short? What 
sound? What syllable?) 

Sight pliable practice. This routine developed students' ability to identify at sight 
over 50 affixes and an assortment of Latin roots. Fifteen to 20 syllables were presented 
during each lesson. Five were new, 5 had been introduced the previous day, and the 
remaining 5 to 10 were from more distant lessons. Each syllable was practiced in at 
least four separate lessons. 

During a lesson, the teacher wrote each syllable on the chalkboard and asked 
students to read it. Syllables were reread in random order two wore times. Speed was 
not encouraged smce it was important for students to take time to figure out syllables 
they did not know at sight. Difficult irregular syllables were spelled out by letter name 
when they were missed or forgotten. 

Practice with real words In this activity, the teacher wrote leal polysyllabic 
words on the board, syllabic by syllable but with no spaces or marks between the 
syllables After writing one syllable, the teacher paused and the smdents read it; tJien 
the teacher wrote the next and the students read that one, and so on. Students then 
read the entire word as a whole. When appropriate, die teacher pointed out how 
accents and schwas cause individual syllables to change. Ter- to 15 words were pre- 
sented and read twice during each lesson. Thwe words, mostly three or more syllables 
in length, were not selected from u\y .'^articular source but were meant to be cbalVr.g- 
ing Students particularlv enjoyed this co^iponcnt of the lessons because they fel« they 
were not dealing with "baby'' words. For example, the lOllowing words were used in 
Lesson 16- radar, notation, vitamin, dece'tjul, unchangeable, confidence, preventive, 
disagreeable, disgraceful experience, nitrogen, tobacco, cumbersome, recohstruc- 
tion, and adventure. 

Division practice. During this routine, ctudenU were again presented with unfa- 
miliar polysyllabic words. This time, rather than being assisted with each syllable, 
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.Aey were encouraged to.figure out possible units cm their own. The teacher deyelbped^ 
:jtHcif Igiowledge of possible strategies^ by mddj5lMg:t|K)u^^ . proocsscs ar^ latt^by 
imm{^g stu^ they had difficul^^^^ 

al^es fiist. They dsen^were to locate lik^ 
i^nHon to open and closed syUablc^; Sbidente^.w 

genetalizations to helpttem identify q)eii dosed syUa%.pftf^q^ («f fmr^ia^ 

followed by two or more consonants, try a stort s^up^^ 

by a single consonant, first try a long sound imd &n tcy a sh^ 

of flexibili^ — ^lo^ting alternative imits if tte iiiit ones do no$.s<xm,tp^^^^ 

stressed thi^^ inddeling and prompts and through wdr^Lth^.<tid,^^ 

common patterns. This latter approach is similar to the ••ftec wheeling" sylMlciti 

strategj' advocated by Groff (1971). ^ ^ 

Instructional Program for Control Group 

Students in the control group stayed in their regular language aits classes and 
received no special instruction. Although the lack of a treatoent for the cpntrol:^^ 
is commonly critized in studies of this design, the choice here vas delib^te;]^ven 
the weight of the evidence against the efficacy of traditional instruction. Toiput ;:it 
more directly » neither tiie investigator nor die principal and teachers oDuId justify 
taking valuable class time to teach syllable division rules and provide syllable division 
practice, activities that repeatedly have been shown to have littie effect upon syllabica- 
tion ability. 

Analysis 

The dependent measure of students* syllabication ability v/as the total number of 
polysyllabic words correctiy read on the Woodcock and a second graded word list, 
die San Diego Quick Assessment (La Pray & Ross, 1969). The two tests were adminis- 
tered twice, first as a pretest and 7 to 9 weeks later as a posttest. The average number 
of weeks between testing was 8. 

Three-step, fixed entry multiple regression analyses were used to analyze die 
effectiveness of the instructional intervention. Using posttest scores in polysyllabic 
word identification on die Woodcock and San Diego as die dependent measure, pretest 
scores were entered on the first step, followed b> vocabulary, followed by treatment 
condition. 



RESULTS 

Students receivmg die s^Jlabic unit instruction made significantly greater progress 
in their ability to identify polysyllabic words than did diose receiving no special 
instniction. This was tnie for students in Grade 4, F(3, 24) = 5.4,p<.05; students in 
Grade 6, F(3, 19)= 13.7, p<.01, and students in Grades 4 and 6 combined, f(3, 
47)= 14.5, p<.001. The mteraction of grade widi treatment was not significant. Nor 
was there an interaction of treatment witii vocabulary. Pretest and posttest means (and 
O \id deviations) of correct polysyllabic words on tht Woodcock and the San Diego 
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were as follows: Fourth grade syllabic unit— 64.1 (9.0) and 74.6 (11.0); fourth grade 
control— 60.4 (12.5) and 64.6 (12.7); sixth grade syUabic unit— 63.1 (13.5) and 72;6 
(16.4); sixth grade control— 73.4 (13.6) and 75.6 (12.1); fourth and s«xth grade 
syUabic unit— 63.6 (11.4) and 73.6 (13.8); and fourth and sixth grade control— 65.1 
(14.1) and 68.6 (13.3). 



DISCUSSION 

Directly teaching students how to pronounce and identify syllable units and then 
showing them how such units ••work" in polysyllabic words appears to be a worths 
whUe component of syllabication instniction and should help reduce or remediate this 
source of reading difficulty among intermediate students. It is noteworthy that the few 
successfiil syllabication instruction studies reviewed by Johnson and Baumann (1984) 
also included attention to syllabic units. Cunningham (1975, 1979) taught students to 
use familiar words to identify unfamiliar one- and two-syllable woixls. Glcitman and 
Rozin (1973) taught a simple syllabary to kindergartncrs. 

The results of this study arc encouraging when one considers that (a) the students 
only received a total of 5 hours of instruction and (b) the dw'pe^ent measures involved 
real words that were neither directly taught nor patterned after words that were taught. 
Some might argue that improved comprehension while reading connected text is a 
more appropriate measure of syllabication instniction program**. We feel such a stan- 
dard may be misleading because many students will continue to have problems with 
comprehension because of limited fluency, background knowledge, and/or compre- 
hension strategies. Howe^ over time, students' increased ability to figure out poly- 
syllabic words independenuy should positively affect other problem areas and compre- 
hension in general, particularly if students read frequently and widely. 

There appears to be a definite need for at least some syllabication instruction at 
the middle- school level Among the eight fourth- and sixth-grade classes we assessed, 
15% to 20% of the students typically were having difficulty reading polysyllabic 
words In one low^level sixth-grade class, the proportion was close to 50%. Because 
of its initial emphasis on single^sy liable units and vowels, the syllabic-unit approach 
in this study seemed appropriate even for students vho were having difficulty reading 
•ngle-syllable words substantial proportion of our student had major difficulty 
with vowel sounds, so much so that we briCiSy reviewed vowel digraphs and the final 
e generalization ) The constant use of syllable units, which are unfamiliar and often 
nonsense like, discouraged students from relying on sight words and forced them to 
learn and apply new su^tegies that focused on spelling patterns. As mentioned eariiei, 
including real but difficult polysyllabic words kept students from thinking they wert 
being recycled through first grade phonics and noticeably improved their motivation. 

There arc differing views of the role of vowels in word identification and syllabi- 
cation Some reading textbooks state that vowels arc relatively unimportant, citing, 
as an examplt, our ability to read sentences such as ••_ Lk_ t_ r__d." Adams 
(1990) suggests that vowels act as spacers and that replacing them with an asterisk 
still allows words lo be recognized (*mp*ss*bl* = impossible). This may be less true 
Q less common words (*phr*d*s**c and *pp*n*g*). Our own position is that skilled 
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Cynthia B. Leung and John j. Fikuiski 
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Researchers continue to seek an explanation for the imaricable growth in chil- 
dren's word knowledge. A fairiy reasonable estimate of vocabulary gp)vra^b^^^^ 
average child in the elementary grades is about 2,000 to 3,666 wonte;a.yw (Nagy 
<SL Anderson, 1984; Nagy & Herman, 1987). Systematic, aggressiyc:prpgra^ of 
direct vocabulary instruction, however, t^jpear to able l6 teach oiUy about 2^ to 
350 words per year (Beck, Perfetti, & McKcovra, 1982). Indeed, there is noW fairly 
good agreement that the vast majority of vocabulary learning takes place inddchtelly, 
and that this incidental learning occurs when learners encounter unknown words in 
independent leadmg (Nagy, Anderson, & Hennan, 1987; Nagy, Herman, & Ander- 
son, 1985). Two recent, well-designed studies sugg'^st that re^ng aloud to children 
is also a rich potential source of vocabulary growth (EUer, Pappas, & Brown, 1988; 
Elley, 1989). 

Eiler ti al. (1988) studied the effects ot reading aloud two Brian Wildsmith picture 
books to kindergarten children. Ten words iu each of the books were targeted as 
unlikely to be known by subjects. The 20 c ^drcn, none of whom were judged to be 
reading in the conventional sense, were individually read one of the books and then 
asked to ••read" the book back to the examiner using Jie illustrations as prompts. 
Each child's use, failure to use, or misuse of these 20 words in stoiy retellings was 
the focus of the study. On each of the next 2 consecutive days the book was reread 
to the child, followed by the child's "rcrcadinp" of the book. No special attention 
was paid to the targeted words; there was no instmction with these words, nor any 
discussion of them. Approximately 3 weeks later the same procedures were repeated 
with the second picture book. 

The analyses of the kindcrgartncrs' reading rcenactments showed a sifnificant 
increase in the appearance and contextuall> appropriate use of the targeted words r.ith 
each retelling of the stories. The results suggested that vocabulary growth in youug 
children can take place through exposure to the oral reading of writter. text. Although 
these results arc encouragmg. the study, which was part of a larger mvestigation, did 
have a number of limitations, most of which were acknowledged by its authors. Most 
notably it did not include a control group of children who were not read the stories, 
nor did it include any pre- or posttest measures of the children's knowledge of the 
meaning of the targeted words. 

^ Riley (1989) also studied the effects of reading aloud to children on their vocabu- 
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laiy growth. Tn one study, which included 157 scvcn-ycar-old children, classroom 
teachers read the same story aloud three times to the children as a group. There was 
no instruction or discussion of the targeted words. Analyses of the differences between 
the pre- and posttcsting of 20 difficult vocabulary words, using a multiple-choice 
vocabulary test, showed a mean increase of over 15%. This study too had Uinitatiotts, 
primarily the iack of a control group. 

In a second study, ushig 127 eight-year-old children, EU^y (1989) used a well- 
defined control group to look at the effects of reading two different books alotd teee; 
times. He also added an experimental condition wherein the teachers who i^.thc 
books to the groups also offered some mining explanation of tlie nacamng of the; 
difficult words. For one of the books the results were very similar to the results of 
the first study, showing ?n increase of about 15% in posttest over pretest sfXMts for 
the group that was read the book without explanations. When childrsn were read the 
book aloud and the teacher offered some minimal explanation of the difficult words, 
*e gains, however, were almost 40%. The conUx}l group improved only about 2%. 

Vocabulary gains were much les<j impressive with the second book — only a 4.4% 
increase as a result of three readings of tlie book, and an increase of about 17% when 
explanations of the difficult vocabulary were added. Thus, large text-specific effects 
appear to exist in vocabulary acquisition from read aloud events. The EUey (1989) 
article is also instructive in that it looked at the degree to which six variables (e.g., 
number of occurrences of the word in the text, the helpftilness of the language context 
clues) contributed to the probability of a child's learning that word. 

Thus, al'^ough there is a somewhat limited literature to support the thesis that 
reading aloud to chi? * is a rich source of vocabulary growth, the research conducted 
to date is encouragmg. The present study was an attempt to extend that literature 
through a partial replication and extension of the Eller et al. (1988) study, primarily 
through the use of a control group, through comparing the performance uf kindergarten 
and dm grade children using the same texts that were part of the Eller et al. study, 
and through using a pretest-posttest design. 



METHOD 

Subjects 

The subjects were 48 children (24 kinderganners and 24 first graders) who at- 
tend^ ^ a largely middle-class suburban school in New Castle County, Delaware. 
Teachers from four participating kindergarten and four first-grade classrooms were 
asked to nominate all their students who had no previous history of high absences and 
whom they considered to be functionin? within an * 'average" range in language 
development and academic achievement. From those nominated students, 6 children 
(3 boys and 3 giris) were randomly assigned to a control group and 6 to an experimen- 
tal group, with the restriction that an equa number of boys and girls be included in 
each group The age of the kindergarten subjects ranged from 4 years 9 months to 6 
ycirs 9 months, first-grade subjects ranged from 6 years 6 months to 7 years 11 
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months. The mean age of the kindergarten children was 5 years 11 months, and 7 
years 1 month for first graders. 

Procedures and Materials 

All subjects were given the Vocabulaiy Subtest from the Wechsler Preschool and 
Primary Scale of Intelligence (WPPSI) (Wechsler, 1967) as a measure cf general 
vocabulary development. This subtest was individually admimstered specially 
trained examiners. All subtests were scored by the second author, a certified school 
psychologist. The mean raw score of the WPPSI for the kindergarten control group 
was 26.58 and for the experimental group was 25.25. The mean raw score for the 
first-grade control group was 27.92, and for the experimental group 31.67, 

Two picture storybooks by Brian Wildsmith, The Owl and the Woodpecker {1911) 
and The Lazy Bear (1973) were used. The;^; were the same storybooks Euler et al. 
(1988) had used so that a comparison of the ^ults of the two studies could be made. 
Likewise, the 20 target words or phrases used to smdy the mcidental acquisition of 
vocabulary were the same words used in the 1988 study. The ten target words/phrases 
from The Owl and the Woodpecker were: tapping, screeches, peacei peaceful, 
swooped, wise and clever, crotchety, crafty, gndw, struggled, echoed, for The Lazy 
Bear they were, woodcutter, sniffed, enjoyed, speed, curious, marvelous, head over 
heels, shallow, bully, and glorious. 

A pretest of story vocabulary was constructed usmg the above list , *" target words/ 
phrases. The vocabulary items from the WPPSI were alternated A'ith the target words 
in test administration to msure that the stoiy vocabulary pretest list would not be so 
uniformly difficult that the children would find the task fmstrating. The posttest con- 
sisted only of the 20 story vocabulary pretest items. 

All 48 subjects, both experimental and control, were individually administered 
the pretext by a team of seven trained examiners, including the second author of the 
paper. Examiners pronounced a test word and asked students to tell what it meant. 
Children were asked to tell the mca:....^ of the words following a free /ccall format. 
If no response or an mcomplete response was given, exammcrs asked the children to 
tell anythmg else they knew about the word. Subject responses were recorded through 
examiner notation. 

Approximatel> 1 week after pretest admmistration, each cxpenmental subject was 
mdividually read one of the books by one of three trained, adul; readers, including 
the first author, the order lu whivh ihe books were read wa^ wounlerbalanced. When 
the adult xader completed the reading, subjects were shown a second version of the 
book, )ne with the written text covered so that only the illustrations could be used as 
retelling prompts. The wntten text was concealed so that the subjects who might have 
some beginning reading skills would not approach the task differently from those who 
could not read. The subjects were asked to "read" or "pretend read" the story to the 
adult, making their story as much as possible like the one that was read to them. 

The I'ead aloud events were repeated in exactly the 6amc form and sequence on 
2 more days of that week. In most cases the three reading sessions took place on 
Monday, Wednesday, and Friday. The following week, the same procedures were 
followed with three reading sessions for the second book. No attention wa^ drawn to 



jaiiy/pf t^^^^ the b6qks,:ndr was yccabdaiy (%u$scd with tte.chUd^ 

Both % adults* re^ and the children's ntteUingS/^^cre audio K«ord(wl: jte rc^ 
ingsw^'l^ writtch^TOjf^^ of ^^ysk, Con6^^ 

simplyifdUbwc^ prlret^jgradc schc^ 

During the week foUpwtog reading of the second Iw^ stotjr y(>^^ 
postest. pfitbe :20^s^ 

ccmttol sufejec^ using tte sanM p«o^ cmpldycd inpi^pw^^^ 

examiner admk^ pretcit iiki tiw? tp^ any,i«ttticuM c 

lie system for scoring the story yqc^utoy prct^iaM p<K was: 

0 point — No knowledge of word raomihg or ujcoircct response 

1 point — P^irtial or. incomplete icnowlcdge of wcmi mcaiJ ^ 

2 points— Target. word used in aj^priatCi mc«aingful ccmtcxt 

3 points— Synonym or definition of target word 

All of the pretests and posttcsts were scored by the second author who, throughput 
the study, remained blind to the group membership of the subjects. To establish the 
reliability of the scoring system for the pre- and posttcsts, both authors independently: 
scored 10 randomly selected pre- aBd posttcsts administered to Idndergaxtneis and; 10 
administered to firat graders. The rate of agreement for the scoring of each;item was 
over 95%. Discu*5idns were used to resolve diffeccnces in scoring, which were never j 
more than a 1-pomt difference. Given this high rate of agreement, all other tests were 
scored only by the.second author. 

The co<iing system developed by EUer et al. (1988) was used to score the reading 
reenactmwit responses. The system consisted of 5 categories: 

CATEGORY ONE (NO/FAULTY KNOWLEDGE)—! point 

target word not used, or nonsynonymous leplacement used 
CATEGORY TWO (DEVELOPING KNOWLEDGE)— 2 points 

^isrget word used inappropriately or with syntactic error 
CAfEGORY THREE (SYNONYM)— 3 points 

synonymous word or phrase used 
CATEGORY FOUR (ACCURATE KNOWLEDGE)— 4 points 

accurate use of target word 
CATEGORY RVE (GENERALIZED KNOWLEDGE)— 5 points 

accurate use of target word in appropriate context and elsewhere in the text 

A total of 1,440 instances of word use (24 subjects x 20 tajrget words x 3 
reading^ were analyzed according to tht above system. Each target word received a 
ratin^i, of fro"i 1 to 5 for each child. The total points for each category of word use 
were calculated. 



RESULTS 



Findings from Retellings 



Table 1 shows the frequencies and percentages of the target words used by the 
combined kindergarten and first-grade children in the experimental groups according to 
g category ratings The scores from the kindergarten and first-grade experimental 
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'Ftequihcies { ofCategqry JtgMngsfpr Targef^ Items by 



Category 


One 


: Reading 




NcVFaulQr idww^ 


367 


315 




-^Cat. I) 


f/o.4o) 






•Develotiiiie Knowlcd2C 


1 


1 




(Cat* 2) 


( .21) 


( .21) 


( .00) 


Syixmym 


62 


60 


53 


(Cat. 3) 


(12.92) 


(12.50) 


(IhCW). 


Accurate Knowledge 


50 


96 


120= 


(Cat. 4) 


(10.42) 


(20.00) 


(25.00) 


Generalized Knowledge 


0 


8 


10 


(Cat. 5) 


( .00) 


( 1.67) 


(2.08). 


Totals 


480 


480 


■480 ' ~ 



subjects were combined because no significant differences between these two.groaps 
were foimd for the total scores, an unanticipated finding. The number of words in 
C:!atcgory 1 (no/faulty knowledge) and Category 3 (synonym) decreased across the 
three retellings, whereas the number of words in Category 4 (accurate knowledge) 
and C:atcgoiy 5 (generalized knowledge) increased. 

Using the 5-point scoring system, each child wa> given an individual scr^ ' 
the first retellings of the two books combined, the second retellings combined, and 
the third retellings combined. Scores per reading could range from a low of 2^ to a 
high of 100. Analysis of variance yielded significant main effects for the rett .gs: 
F(2,46)=24.04,p<.0001. 

A multiple comparison of means (Tukcy's HSD Test) indicated statistically sig- 
nificant differences (p<.05) between the first and the second retelling scores and 
between the */rst and the third retellings. There was no sigiiificant difference; however, 
between the second and the third retelling (Retelling 1: Af«31.92, Retelling 2: 
Af=38.33, Retelling 3: Af=41.38). 

Table 2 shows means and standard deviations resulting from separate analyses of 
retclhng scores per reading for subj^ in kindergarten and first grade ajad for boys 
and girls. ANOVA by grade and gender was carried out, with difference scores 
between the first atclling and the higher of the second or third retellings. No signifi- 
cant main effects were found for the gender of the subject or fee grade; however, the 
difference in retelling scores between kindergarti^ and first graders approached 
significance, p<.065 (kindergarten: Af =7.5, first grade: Af= 13.42). 



Analysis of Story Vocabulary Pre- and Posttests 

Table 3 shows the means and standard deviations for pretest, posttest, and gain 
^s by the grade and gender of subjects. No statistically significant difference was 
:d ipd between the pretest and posttest vocabulary scores with respect to treatment. 
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Table 2 



Meara (and Standard Deviations) of Retelling Scores by Grade and Sex 



Rctdlmg 1 Retelling 2 RetclUng 3. 



Kindergarten 29.83 (6.78) 35,33 (11.31) 3^.58 (10.3) 

First Grade 33.08 (5.73) 41.33 (13:28) 45.58 (11.12) 

Boys 32.58 (6.96) 39.83 (13.88) 41.33 (13.15) 

Girls 30.33 (5.77) 36.83 (11.24) 40.83 (10.04) 

Total Group 31.46 (6.36) 38.33 (12.44) 41.08 (11.45) 



grade, or gender of the subject; nor were there any significant interactions. DiiBfctcnccs 
by gender and treatment group, however, approached significance, with sbowing> 
larger gain scores dian boys, and with the overall experimental group scoring higher 
than the control group. 

An analysis of covariancc, using the WPPS! raw scores as a covariatc, also did 
not show statistically significant differences. 



In general the results support, to a liinitcd extent, the earlier findings of Eller et 
al (1988), tliough the effects f reading aloud on vocabulary growth were not as 
strong in this study Althou^ there was a significani increase in subjects' appropriate 
use of difficult vocabulary j&om the first to the second oral rccnactraent of 4e books, 
the differences between the second and third rccnactmcnt, though in die expected 
direction, were not significant. One obvious difference between this study and the 
Eller et al study was the use in this study of a first-grade population in addition to 
the kindergarten population. However, the difference in the populations does not seem 
a reasomble explanation for the difference between the two studies since there were 
ro statistically significant differences between the performance of the fint-gradc^ and 
kindergarten subjects. Overall, our results are not terribly different from those of Bllcr 
et al.; all of the scores were in the expected direction. 

One unanticipated finding throughout this study was the general hck of significant 
differences between the performance of the kindergarten and fir*, grade children, 
although the differcicc in retelling scores by grade did approach j^ignificancc. This 
lack of differences was not restricted to the effects of the experimental treatment. 
There were likewise no significant differences in the pretest of the story vocabulary 
items, nor in the WPPSl scores. The latter finding suggests that the kindergarten 
children rcfencd to us may have been more advanced in language development for 
their age than were the first graders for their age. In particular, it seems that facility 
with oral language was not always taken iu j> account in the referral of kindergarten 
students since tfie range in subjects' ability to **read" stories varied greatly. Some 
kindergartners were still at the labelling stage while others supplied full and sophisti- 
cated stories. 

The second major finding in the study was that there were no significant diffcr- 
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MeJvtsXaotd Standard Deviations) for Protest, Posttesu, and Cain Scores by 
'Grade and Sex 





Pretest 


Posttcst 


^ Gain Score* 


JCindcrsjirtcD 




- * 

2i;08 (12.19) 


3.i7;(5;25) 




17 92 t8 89^ 




15 42 18) 


22 17 {9M) 


6.75 (5.31) 


Fiisi Grade 










20.75 (10.70) 


25.50 (9.30) 


5.58.(4.58) 




25 00 f 8 TTi 


31 00 (10.51) 


6.00 (5.86) 


Boys 








Control 


rO.50 (9.88) 


7 *2 (8.85) 


4.83 (4.49) 


Experimental 


23.42 (10.99) 


; J8 (13.07) 


3.67 (5.38) 


Girls 








Control 


17.17 (9.49) 


lu.2^ (12.14) 


3.92 (5.58) 


Experimental 


17.00 (7.12) 


26.08 (8.90) 


9.08 (4.23) 


Total Group 








Control 


19.33 (9.73) 


23.29 (10.84) 


4.38 (4.38) 


Experimental 


20.21 (9.63) 


26.58 (10.95) 


6.38 (5.48) 



•Giin «»rc$ dctctmincd by finding the difference between pre- and poKtcst $cor« for each subject 
In some cases the mean gain score may be larger than the difference between the means of the pre- and 
postlest scores. 



enccs by treatment between the pre- and posttcst measures of subjects* ability to 
provide verbal definitions for the 20 difficult words taken from the texts that were 
r«ad aloud. The research by EUey (1989) provided some basis for predicting significani 
differences in such a measure, but there were some important differences between 
this and Elley's study. Elley used s multiple-choice test, whereas we asked subjects 
to produce a verbal definition — a muoh more demanding task. It may very well be 
that there is a contu/ium of difficulty of tasks which assess knowledge of vocabulary, 
so that being able to use the word in a contextually appropriate way in the retelling 
of a story, or choosing a picture from four choices to match a word spoken by an 
examiner may require less depth of vocabulary knowledge or perhaps less exprtssive 
language skills than pncacing a verbal definition. Although we have not yet analyzed, 
except for the targeted vocabulary, the full conten? of the reading reenactment proto- 
cols, we did note several in which the children were able to use some words in a 
contextually appropriate way in the reading rccnacti^ent, but then failed to offer even 
an attempt at defining the word when asked to do so on iric pc5ta:st. 

The present study was different from the Elley study also in that our subjects 
were younger. It may be that the impact of reading aloud is greaier for older children. 
In addition, the books used in this study were different from those used by SIley 
vl989), and Elley did show substantial text specific effects on vocabulary acquisition. 

The results of the present study are encouraging in that they parthlly replicate 
thfi results obtained by EUer et al. (1988) which suggest that reading aloud to children 
ro^^ important, positive effect on vocabulary growth. However, the study also 
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points to a number of implications for future research dealing with the influence of 
reading aloud to young children. First, it »s unfortunate that more is not known about 
the relationship of different approaches to assessing a child's knowledge of a word. 
There is an outstanding need for research in tiiis area. 

Second, the procedure of reading books aloud to individual children was very 
time consuming. The recent work cf Elley (1989) suggests that reading to groups of 
children has a very si^ficant effect on vocabulary growth; the differential effects on 
vocabulary development, if any, of reading aloud to individual chilc'.'en as compared 
to reading aloud to groups need to be studied. 

Elley (1989) has begun some very important analyses of the types of vocabulary 
items that children are likely to learn firom read aloud events and has also found 
substantial text specific effects on vocabulary acquisition. This work, which eventually 
might provide teachers some useful guidelines for selecting read aloud books, also 
needs to be extended. 

FinaUy, the studies by Eller et al. (1988), Elley (1989), and the present study all 
used three readings of the same book assessing vocabulary growth. Certainly there is 
no good research basis for concluding that three rereadings is the optimal number. 
Although Eller et al, did find significant improvement in the use of the targeted 
vocabulary from the second to the third reading reenactment, we did not. Based on 
inspection of the reading reenactment protocols firom our study, it appears for some 
children, most likely those with more restricted language skills, having the text read 
aloud three times seemed very beneficial. In addition to increased appropriate use of 
the targeted words, many of these children produced increasingly longer, niore elabo- 
rate reading reenactmcnts protocols. However, some children, most likely those with 
very good language skills, seemed oored by the third reading and retelling. The 
reading reenactment protocols of such children actually showed a reducUon in length 
and detail with subsequent retellings The epitome of this tendency was exemplified 
by one kindergarten child, who when told that he would be read The Owl and the 
Woodpecker for the third time, asked if it were the only book that we had, and then 
volunteered to bring some of his own booKs for us to read to him. 

Becoming a Nation of Readers (Anderson, Hiebeit, Scott, & Wilkerson, 1985) 
concluded ''The single most important activity of building the knowledge required 
for eventual success in reading is reading aloud to children" (p. 23). The studies 
reviewed in this paptr preside added justification for that statement and suggest that 
an important wa> in Nvhivh reading aloud to children contributes to then success is by 
broadening the language base on which successful reading exists. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF PHONICS INSTRUCTION 
ON SPELLING PROGRESS^ 
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It cent years, linguists, educational researchers, and classroom teachers have 
come lo embrace a theory of early spelling development, first advanced by Charles 
Read in 1971, in vmch children's spelling is initially dominated by their phonetic 
intuitions, and only later gives way to more acquired, conventional forms. Develop- 
mental spelling thot ^ underwent subsequent refinement by Edmund Henderson and 
his colleagues at the University of Viigmia (Beers & Henderson, 1977; Gentry, 1977; 
Henderson & Beers, 1980; Zutell, 1980); actual "stages" of development were pos- 
ited and field tested in varied settings. Based on these theoretical refinements, most 
children pass through a succession of reasonably clear and identifiable stages en route 
to becoming proficient spellers. Although evidence of these stages has been collected 
time and again, research is still lacking that tests the durability of this sequence in 
sharply defined mstructional settings. The Read/Henderson findings are undoubtedly 
important, explaining how most children acquire English spelling; but do all children 
necessarily leam to spell in the specified sequence? And if not, what deviations occur? 

A precedent exists for suggesting instruction can influence how children treat and 
store words. Barr (1972, 1974-1975), DeLawter (1970), Elder (1971), and others 
have demonstrated the differential contributions of phonics and/or word-based instruc- 
uon to children's word learning in reading. There are logical grounds therefore for 
Suspecting instructional influence on spelling development. In this paper, the possibil- 
it> of instructional influence on the Read/Henderson developmental spelling sequence 
is systematically explored. 

Developmental Spelling Stages 

According to Henderson (1981), children show the first sound in a word in their 
earliest s>stematic spelling attempts. Soon thereafter, the final sound is represented 
Feet spelled F or FT is conunon at this beginning stage (sometimes called the semi- 
phonetic stage). Next, young children enter a phonetic stage of spelling in which the 
beginning, middle, and end of a word are represented (Henderson, 1980; Read, 1971) 
Henderson (1980) suggests that children spelling in the phonetic stage use one letter 
per sound. Consonant boundaries (the first and last sounds in words) are recorded 
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fairly reliably because the sounds we hear in mcst consonants can be traced to their 
correct letter-names. Lxjng vowels, because they **say'' their own letter-ncuae, arc 
also generally rendered correct (FET for feet; RIS for rice). Having assigned the 
alphabet letters a, e, /, o and « the job of recording long vowel sounds, however^ 
children at this stage could be at a loss when they go to record short vowel sounds. 

Read (1971) found that children actually seem not to experience any confusion; 
instead they naturally record the short vowel sounds with the phonetically nearest 
long-vowel neighbor until such time as the correct short vowel pairings are learned, 
llius, dress is spelled JAS or JRAS, rich is spelled REJ or REH, and junk miglit be 
spelled JOK (the nearest long-vowel neighbor for short e is the alphabet kucr-name 
A; the nearest long-vowel neighbor for short i is the letter-name E, and the nearest 
lonr^-vowel neighbor for short w is the letter-name 0 [Read, 1971]). 

The third stage and final one of interest in this paper, the transitional stage, also 
represents an advance in how children are thinking about words. Key here is the 
child's movement away from a one letter per sound spelling strategy. The child begins 
to grasp tlie pattern principle in English spelling Henderson, 1980; Henderson & 
Templeton, 1986). Consequently, bng vowels are ^nked, if incorrectly aw times: the 
phonetic rendering of feet [FET] may now go to r.VE; rice, once RIS may now be 
RIES. At this stage, according to Henderson, the correct short vowel pairings are 
learned (possibly as a consequence of reading experience/ instruction [Henderson, 
1985]), and JRAS improves to DRES. 

Influence of Listruction on Spelling 

Developmental spelling theory suggests that children in th^ phonetic spelling 
stage may rely on knowledge of long vowel letter names to spell short vowels. Yet, 
conventional (correct) short vowels are often taught before long vowels in systematic 
phonics programs Such instruction supports the development of understanding in a 
sequence inconsistent with the proposed developmental scheme. Therefore the inclu- 
sion of a phonics-instructed classroom could mAc a useful test case in a study of 
instruction's influence on spelling. 

Regardless of instructional type, it was thought that it would not be until the 
phonetic stage that children's spellings would be like*> to reveal instructional influ- 
ence, since consonants make a limited namber of sounds compared with vowels. 



The spelling data used in this study were collected as part of a larger project 
contrasting possible instnictional influence on several early rtuding phenomena. These 
spellings were drawn from a working class, semi-rural, phonics-instructed kindergar- 
ten, and a low SES, word- based instructed first grade. The spelling lists were given 
in one to-one sessions with individual children, four times over the year (September, 
December, February, and May). ITie list itself was adapted from Morris (1981, see 
Table 1). 



METHOD 





^!(!^ f0^icifU S^^ Category Placement 



m^DRESS' 



STICK 



^ LAMP 
1^ . RICE 



BEG 
RICH 



JUNK 



COMB 



S«rd-P66iiefic 



FI¥5 
Ml MA 
JS 



SKSTC 
CK 



LP 

RS RC 

re: 

BGBOG 
RJ 



JC JEK JK 



CM KMC 



FET ! : lTr#^ 

JAS^ .^JES* 
Ms ;JRE5* 
'OAS:-GESf 
GRAS^GRES* 
EiAS DES* 
DRAS 
SEKJ SIK 
CEK CIK* 
STEK SIC* 
CTEK 
LAP 

RIS ROS* 

RIC 

BAG 

REJ RU* 
REG RIG^ 
REH RIH* 
JOC JUC* 
JOK JUK* 
GOC GUC* 
GOK GUK* 
COM CUM* 
KOM KUM* 



'Tnmsitidoiir 



STIK 



RIES 
RISE 



JUNC 
GUNK 



COME 



* Indicates anomalous vowel treatments in words otherwise pbonedcally ^)eUed, 



Anomalies in Spelling 

Three patterns were noted in the phonics kindergarten during data collection^ 
raising the possibility that the developmeatal spelling sequence outlined by Read and 
Henderson does not hold for all instructional settings* Firsts correct.short vowels (a 
transitional stage feature), co-occarred with features Read and Henderson argued were 
benchmarks of the phonetic stage. Thus dress was snelled JES, and rick was spelled 
RIH. (At the phonetic stage the child tends to use a single letter to represent a 
consonant blend or digraph whose actual spelling must probably be learned through 
reading.) 

Second, some of the more able youngstters handled vowel spellings in unusual 
ways. One child who could orally segment each spelling w(mi accurately, could not 
decide how to record the long or short vowel sounds. She recorded tte beghmmg and 
ending consonant and left a space for the vowel: JRJS for (Iress, STjG for stick, R^S 
for rice, and so foith. Another child, at a pouii m the y^ear when all five short vowels 
O en instructed, "used up*' the five vowel letters for the short vowel words on 
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J the spelling test. She spelled /e^f correctly and rapidly, then paused before attempting 

& two other long vowel words on the list. Finally she spelled ric€. RIIS and comb: 

^ COOM. These spellings suggest she had to hurriedly come up with a way to represent 

f long vowel sounds. Whe' asked why she had doubled the vowel in these woixis she 

I said she had used feet to figure it out, 

^ Third, several children spelled some long vowels with the same incorrect letter,, 

time after tune. Mail, instead of being spelled MAL, was spelled MEL; feet was^ 
spelled FIT. These children seemed to be using '^reverse substitutior*s/* going to the , 
: nerrest-shoit-vowel-neighbor to represent the long vowel sounds whereas Read had: 

discovered most young spellers going to the nearest-long-vowel-neighbor to represent 
f the short vowel sound. Read (1971) and Beers and Henderson (1977), had also ob- 

? served this reverse substitution phenomenon on a limited basis. Table 1 represents 

*^ both the early developmental spelling stages and the anomalies sc^ ,i in the phonics- 

i instructed kindergarten for the set of one-syllable words used in this siudy. 

; Analysis of Spellings from P. \onetic Stage 

To investigate the spelling anomalies descnbed above more systematically, some 
ground rules were established. First, only those spelling protocols that adhered to 
the phonetic stage criteria as originally put forth by Henderson (Henderson, 1980; 
Henderson, 1981) were analyzed, with the exception that words were coded as pho- 
, netic even if the short vowel were correct. For example, JES was coded as a phonetic 

stage spelling since the consonantal treatment fit Henderson's "spelUng by sound" 
: criterion and only the vowel was conventionally rendered. Unmariced long vowels as 

^ in MAL and FET were easy to code phonetic— as every letter fit Henderson's criteria. 

; Even nearest short vowel substitution spellings of long vowel words such as MEL 

and FIT could be coded phonetic because no vowel maiicer was present. (Vowel 
f maiicers arc a hallmaric of the more advanced transitional stage.) 

: Second, protocols were included only if 5 or more of the 10 words fit the phonetic 

I criteria Further, if only 5 words fit the criteria, the remaining 5 wo.^ had to be split 

between semi phonetic and transitional stage spellings. These conditions met, the 
entire list ir eluded in the analysis. A provision was made for including words 
from the phonics-instivrted class. Not until each specific short vowel had been in- 
structed were words containing those short \owels included in analysis. This same 
provision Nvas not maae in the word based class, where long and ahort vowel instruc- 
tion was less systematic. 

Third, in looking for 5 or more phonetically spelled words on a list, o\Ay words 
with both boundary consor.^nts and the vowel (CVC pattcms) were considered. Feet 
spelled FE was insufficient evidence to code a spelling as phonetic stage, evidence 
also had to exist showing that the child could hear the ending consonant based on his 
or her spellings of other list words. Once 5 words on a list were tagged phonetic, 
however, as a sixth word feet spelled FE was included in the analysis, providing 
additional data to analyze for the state of the child's vowel knowledge. 

Of the 74 lists analyzed from b* *h classes. 19 were included on the basis of 5 
\ words fitting the criteria, and the other 55 lists were included because between 6 and 

10 words fit the criteria. For both classes. 62 of the 74 lists analyzed were fiui». Times 
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3 (Fcbniaiy) and 4 (May); only then were most of the children in the phonetic spelling 
stage. Having dctennined criteria for selecting relevant lists, the data from the two 
classes were kept separate for subsequent analyses, to preserve the possibility of 
discerning different instructional influences. 

The analysis v/as straightforward. Each word was noted and tallied if it contained 
what could be called a developmentally precocious treatment of the vowel. For exam- 
ple, dress spelled JES or JRES was tallied as a precociously correct short vowel 
spelling because it appeared at the phonetic stage. Mail spelled MEL was noted as an 
example of a ncarest-short-vowel-neighbor substitution for the long vowel a. The 
rationale for this was based on the observation by Read (1971) diat children use 
similarities in articulation to represent short vowel spellings. In this case, the same 
intuition is in effect but followed in the opposite dirccion, it is hard otherwise to 
explain why long a would be spelled with an E rather than an A. Referring back to 
Table I , the asterisked spellings exemplify precocious, correct short vowel spellings in 
otherwise phonetically rendered words and intuitively spelled nearest-SHORT-vowcl- 
neighbo* renderings long vowel sounds. These spellings were tallied as influenced 
by instruction. 



RESULTS 

Figure 1 depicts the mcidcnce of instructional influence in both classes. There is 
a clear trend towards correct spelling of short vowels in the phoni^*^ class when 
comparcd with the word based class. Based on 209 words analyze*!, phon:cs-i.v 
structed children correctly spelled short vowels often (78%), whereas otherwise the 
criteria for list inclusion indicated that they were in the phonetic spelling stage This 
contrasts with children in the word based class who, based on 160 words analyzed, 
correctly spelled the short vowel 31% of the time while in the phonetic stage, A z- 
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test for comparing propoitions from independent samples showed that the two percent- 
ages were significanay different at the p<.001 level (Ferguson, 1976). 

At the same time, phonics-instructed children substituted the ncarcst-short-vowel- 
QCtighbor for long vowels 17% of all 170 words analyzed, whereas word-based in- 
structed chUdrcn made this substitution only 3% of the time on 128 words analyzed. 
A z-test comparing iconics versus word-based instructed children's use of ncar^t- 
short-vowel-substitutions again showed the difference to be si^ficant at tbC;P<iO0l 
level. The instructional influence on short vowel words was significantly greater thari^ 
on long vov^l words (p<.001) for each class. 



DISCUSSION 

The results of this study indicate a trend towards accelerated comet short vowel 
spelling with consequences for long vowel speUings on the part of phonics-instructed 
kindergartners. Given an instructional program in which the short vowel sounds arc 
intensively rehearsed (about 2 weeks of direct instruction per short vowel) and con- 
stfintly reviewed as new consonant sounds are htsoduced, it makes sense that a devia- 
tim^ in a traditional developmental spelling sequence might occur. This is particularly 
so given that the developmental sequence was Brst identified in a preschool settirj 
where no strong print-oriented instruction occurred (Read, 1971) and refined in a more 
eclectic first grade (Beers & Henderson, 1977). 

The significant results in the phonics class raise two issues. First, what was 
p»x)poscd as a ••naturJ" developmental sequence (Henderson, 1980) may be deter- 
mined in part fay how children typically learn to read, namely via word-based methods. 
Given intensive phonics-based methods, the developmental sequence may be altexed. 
One implication of this finding is that in fumre spelling research instruction needs to 
be documented in order to gauge its influence on spelling development. 

Second, at the same time tb^it some specific measureable instructional influence 
pertaining to vowels was documented in this study, I suggest that the basic tenets of 
Read and Henderson's woric seem to hold in general. Read (1971) and Hendereon 
(1980) each describe the phonetic spelling stage as one in which children spell one 
letter per jund. The results of this study confirm this notion. Further, a portion of 
the evidence suggested that kindergarten children in this study may have based their 
short vowel substittitions for long vowel sounds on Jiticulatory gestures. This is 
similar to Read's (1971) finding concerning the spelling of short vowel sounds. In 
this study, the children turned to the instructed short vowels (instead of to the known 
long vowel names), pertiaps because short vowel instruction had moved them away 
fi-om letter-name intuitions. Either decision pivots on an articulatory base. Thus, 
although this study finds support for the influence of instruction on spelling, it also 
lends support to the existence of a developmental spelling progression. 
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An important assumption in most models of skilled reading is that readers monitor 
their comprchwision of text (e.g., Baker & Brown, 1984), that the/ arc aware of 
when content is understood and when understanding is less than complete. Such 
awareness is presumed to play a critical role in regulating comprehension pixxiesses. 
Thus^ if a reader believes prose is being encoded and interpreted as intended by an 
author, there is no reason to modify processing of text. If text is being read qiucUy» 
beginning at the first word of every paragraph and proceeding to the end of each 
paragraph, it is likely that rapid beginning-to-cnding reading will continue. Alftma- 
tively, fcCiings of miscomprehension can direct rereading of malcrial already coycred 
or alter ;^irocessing of subsequent content (e.g., cause the reader to read more slowly 
^d carefully). In short, comprehension monitoring has been conceptualized as a 
critical executive process in skilled reading, regulating other processes that affect 
comprehension. 

Much of the early work on comprehension monitoring was done within the error 
detection paradigm. Students read text containing inconsistencies or errors (e.g., twQ 
statements in a story about fish^ one claiming they live where there is no light and 
the other that fish select their food by color). If readers noticed such problems, the 
argument was that they were monitoring their comprehension (e.g., Markman, 1977, 
1979) — they were detecting that their understanding of one part of a text conflicted 
with what they understood another part of it to mean. For the example, if the subject 
coded that fish lived in a completely dark environment, the statement about selecdng 
food on the basis of color should be surprising and result in a report of text inconsis- 
tency. Unfortunately, there were alternative interpretations of failures to report errors 
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in text, ones making obvious the inadequacy of the error detection approach as an 
index of comprehension monitoring. Three of the possibUitics mcnUoned by Winograd 
and Johnston (1982) \^-rre that failures to report errors could be due to lack of prior 
knowledge, reflect readers' general belief that printed texts do not contain errors, or 
result from rationalizations made by rcauers to explain away inconsistencies. 

The mterpretive difficulties with error detection stimulated the ctevelopment of 
alternative methods for measuring comprehension monitoring. Onr tech lique devel- 
oped in our laboratories (Prcssley, Ghatala, Woloshyn, & Krie, m pitss) has been to 
ask people main idea questions about text they have just completed reading (e.g., 
What is the authoi 's purpose in this passage? What would be a good tide for the 
passage?) and to elicit ratings of confidence in their responses. If a reader is monitoring 
comprehension, then confidence should be high when responses to main idea questions 
are adequate and low when responses are inadequate. Our most important finding to 
date, however, is that adult readers usually arc moderately confident about the correct- 
ness of their answers to main idea questions, regardless of the adequacy of their 
responses (Pressley et al., in press, Experiment 2). Most striking, they are overconfi- 
dent about poor answers, ca^-smg them to bypass opportunities to rcstudy text (Prcsslcy 
et al., in press. Experiment 1). In short, adults do not seem to monitor well their 
comprehension of main points in text, a type of monitoring failure that can undermine 
executive actions (e g , deciding to reread) that potentially could improve understand- 
ing of text. 

In the study reported here, we reexamined comprehension monitoring using the 
main idea-question paradigm The particular problem studied here was whether com- 
prehension monitoring (and thus, responses to main idea questions) might be more 
adequate if students were induced to use an exceptionally stringent criterion, one mote 
exficting than their usual standard Thus, students in a high-certainty condition read 
stories accompanied by main idea questions. They were instructed to continue reading 
and processing the passage and its accompanying question until they could respond 
to the question with a high degree of confidence. In contrast, one-reading subjects 
were asked simply to read tlie passage one time, to provide an answer to the passage 
question, and to rale the certainty of their answer. Based on Pressley et al. (m press. 
Experiment 2^. the expectation was that one-reading subjects woulJ rate both their 
correct and incorrect answers approximately equally and about 5 on a 7-pomt 
scale i\ e confident, although not extremely confident). That is, their confidence fol- 
lowing one reading was expected to be well below the 7-point ceiling of the scale, 
and thus, there would be room for the high-certainty instruction to increase confi- 
dence. 

One well established finding in the error detection paradigm is that instructions 
to shift critc^a affect performance, in general, any information provided to subjects 
about what constitutes an error increases accuracy in reporting eirors consistent with 
the criteria specified in the instructions (e.g '^aker, 1985, Elliott-Faust & Pressley. 
1986; Markman & Gorin, 1981), Thus, wt .urmised that asking subjects to use a 
different criterion than the one they normally would adopt (viz., one higher than their 
usual one) might increase critical evaluation of their fir&i responses. If so, they might 
review x^xi add»''-nally to detv-rmine if their first attempt to summarize the text theine 
really produced an answer veridical with the meaning in t^ie prose. If this manipulation 
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was successful inincrcasmg Ihc quality of answers provided to main idca.questions, 
it would sugfjcst a simple, intervention for improving nKmitocing of main idea compit- 
hc.nsion. Readers couy be encouraged to ailopt especially stringent criteria for decid- 
ing they have understood the most important idea in a passage. 



METHOD 

Subject:/ 

Forty undergraduates (22 females, 18 males; mean age'= 19,5 yrs; age tpge» 18 
to 25 yrs) who were enrolled in a first-ye&' miversity course served as subj^ iii tfie 
experiment. Subjects were randomly assigned either to the high-certainty condition or 
the one-ieading condition. 

Materials 

Subjects read 10 passages (a different random order for each participant), each 
between 20O and 500 words in length. These were taken from SAT verbal subtests 
(e.g., College Entrance Examination Board, 1988) and covered literary, scientific,'and 
social scientific topics. The following example is typical of the length and difficulty of 
these readings: 

As soon as cable service was restored after the earthquake, Baron Olcura replied 
to arthitcct Rank Lloyd Wright's inquiry with a mtssagc of.congnitulation: 
HOTEL STANDS LTJDAMAGED AS MONUMENT OF YOUR GENIUS. 
HUNDREDS OF HOMELESS PROVIDED FOR BY PERFECTLY MAIN- 
TAINED SERVICE. CONGRATULATIONS, OKURA. 
Never one to display undue reticence in such matters, Wright .pccdily convened 
a press coufciencc at which be said nothing to dissuade reporters from drawing the 
inference that the Imperial Hotel was the only building in Tokyo that hidrcmaincd 
standing through the disaster. In fact, however, hundreds of other solid masonry 
buildings in both Tokyo and Yokohama also withstood the Quakc— most notably those 
of British architect Josiah Condor, whose numerous structures suffered considerably 
less damage than Wright's. Nonetheless, the Imperial Hotel's thoroughly undeserved 
fame as the only building that had stood up through the great Tdcyo quake was to 
prove far more unshakable than the edifice itself; and Wright's renown as the nian 
who had designed and built it flouristed accordingly. While by no means wtolly 
responsible for the architectural revolution that was to revitalize the wotWs cities 
during the next four decades, the worldwide repute of Wright's Imperial Hotel was 
to faciiitar"^ and hasten its progress. Py the cime this famous edifice was demolished 
in 2967, *ie great earthquake had been instrumental in altering not only the appearance 
of Tokyo but also that of ntany of the other great cities in the world (College Entrance 
Examination Board, I9h:'*. p. 55). 

Each passage was accompanied by a short-answer question tapping the overall 
theme of the passage. Subjects were asked either the main idea of the passage, its 
primary purpose, what the author principally wanted to discuss, or for a title summariz- 
ing the passage content. Thus,' for the example passage subjects were asked to com- 
plete the sentence, "The primary purpose of the passage is to . . . 
Q After completing the 10 passages and questions accompanying them, the subjects 
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took a complete 40-item SAT verbal section. This provided an estimate of individual 
diffeitnces in verbal competence. 

Procedure 

Before a passage was presented, the subject read the question accompanying it. 
High-certainty subjects then read the passage under an instruction to continue iwwiing 
until they could provide an answer to the question with a very high degree of ceitiiinty 
(i.e.. ihey could give an answer they were ''very, very sure of/* In contrast, ^one- 
rea^Ing subjects were presented the question before reading and were told to rciia ;t 
from beginning to end one time only and to generate an answer based on the smgle 
reading. After producing an answer, subjects in both conditions rated their confidence 
of correctness on a 1 (absolutely sure answer is incorrect) to 7 (absolutely certain 
answer is correct) scale, with the midpoint of 4 corrcponding to "50/50 chance the 
answer is correct Following the rating, tlie subject proceeded to the next passage. 



RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 

Verbal Ability 

High-certainty subjects averaged 24. 10 item^. worrcct (SD =4.42) out of 4C on the 
SAT verbal section, the corresponding figure for one-reading subjects wa> 23.05 
(S'D = 4 47) These mcaas did not differ significantly, r(38) = 0J5, p>.50, sjggesung 
approximately equal verbal ability in the two conditions. This was as eX|jected since 
there was random assignment of participants to the two conditions, that it was so. 
however, makes less likely that oiher significant differences between conditions that 
occurred could be explained away as artifacts of differences in ability between the 
two conditions. 



Reading Time 

High-certainty subjects spent more time reading the passages than one-reading 
participants; the total reading time was 27.25 inins. (SD = 12.88 mins.) in the high- 
cenainty condition versus 18.83 mins. {SD ^ 2.72 mins.) in the one-reading condiuon, 
/(38) = 3 03, p< 01 (Kiiic, 1982, for this and all subsequent stanstical references). ' 

Performance on the Main Idea Questions 

AH answers that addressed the question and were consistent with the text were 
considered correct, with two raters achieving 95% agreement, disagreements were 
resolved by discussion For instance, for the question about the pmposv of the example 
passage, any answer referring to how the c^lhquake was responsible for shifting 
world architecture in the ensuing years was accepted as correct. 

The extra time in the high certainty condition did not translate into significantly 
better performance on the nain idea questions. High-certainty subjecti> averaged 5.70 
correct out of 10 compared to 5.00 in the one-reading condition, r(38)=1.02. 
gp"^ 90fMSE = 4 689), That is, even the students instructed to use a high criterion 
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provided errant rcspoises RiOrc than 40% of the time. The proportioiis of subjects 
answering a question correctly did not difler significantly for 9 of the 10 passages, 
greatest ^^(1)= 1.62. p>.05 for these nine passage questions. For one passage, more 
high-ccrtainty subjects (1 1 of 20) responded appropriately to the question than one- 
reading participants (2 of 20), A'^(l) = 9.23, p<,01. 

Certainty Ratings 

Despite objective performance far below ceiling, high-certainty subjects were 
very certain of their answers, both when they were correct and when they were 
incorrect. The respective mean ratings were 6.43 (SD =0.22) and 6.24 (SD=0.19) 
out of 7. In fact, as is obvious in Figure la, no rating lor any item by any high- 
ccrtainty subject was lower than 6. The mean ratings of 5.09 (SD=0.82) and 4 43 
(0.78) for correct and mcorrcct items respectively in the one-reading condition were 
lower than the corresponding means in the high-ccitaiuty condition, smaller 
r(38) = 7.06, p<.001. Although the confidence ratings m rile one-reading condition 
averaged on the high end of the scale, they spanned its entire range, both for correct 
and mcorrcct responses (see Figure lb). In both conditions, inspection of the distribu- 
Uons of ratmgs suggested slighUy greater confidence in correct than in incorrect an- 
swen>. In fact, the mean confidence raiings for correctly answered items were signifi- 
cantly greater than the mean ratmgs for mcorxt items in both conditions, smaller 
f(19) = 3.03,/?<.01. 

One easily replicated findmg m the error detection literanire is a relationship 
between readnig ability and ^rror detection (Baker & Brown, 1984) Good readers arc 
mure likely than poor readers to .lOtice when text contains anomalies and inconsisten- 
cies. A parallel relaUonship was not obtained here. Correlations between verbal SAT 
performance and awareness of when main idea questions had been answered correctly 
versus m«.orrectl> (defined as the difference between each subj^jct's confidence ratings 
for correct versus incorrect items) were low in both conditions, larger \r\ - 20, 20 
Moreover, there were only nonsignificant .orr;.'i«^ons between verbal ability and con- 
fidence ratings for correct items, larger .29, p>.20, and jctween verbal ability 
and confidence raUngs for incorrect items, larger |r! = 15, p> 50 These failures to 
find significant correlations between general ability and awareness of performance arc 
consistent with coniesponding failures in Pressley et al. (in press) 



Not getting the mam idea of a passage is bad enough For a reader not to know 
that he or she did not get it is even worse. These two deficiencies sum to overconfi- 
dence, with this occurring for the full range of reading abilities in the university 
sample studied here. Asking people to be really sure they answered a main idea 
question had two negative effects. It slowed responding to the main idea question 
U.e. , .t increased ""ffort expended) and increased confidence in incorrect interpretations 
of the main point. This pattern u similar to one we obtained previously on a learning 
O in which college students studied two sets of sentences that differed in mcm'>rabil 
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Figure L Distributions of certainty ratings as a lliaction of coiicctncss of response 
for the (a) high-ceitainty and (b) one-reading conditions. 

ity (Huntcr-Blanks, Ghatala, Levin, & Pr*^sley, 1988). Subjects detected the menwra- 
bility difference between sentence sets dunng study, reported expending more effort 
on the diffi^t sentences than on tiie easy sentence? and predicted tiicy would have 
equaUy good or better recall of the difiScult compared to tiie easy sentences. In fact, 
however, on a subsequent test over tfie sentences, students recalled many more of the 
easy than tiie difficult sentences. 

In both tiie Hunter Blanks et al. (1988) and tiie present stody, it is i2S if subjects 
can monitor tiie effort expended on tiie task but not tiie memorial or compietension 
consequences of tiiat effort. Students in tiie Hunter-Blanks ( al. study did lower ti«ir 
assessment of how well tfiey had learned tiie difficult sentences after ti^ expcrieaccd 
a test over tiie sentences, however* In contrast, subjects in tiie present £ti?dy maintained 
high confidence tiiat tiiey had comprehended Uie main idea of the passages even after 
answering test-like questions 
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How can this latter finding be explained? Most of the incorrect answers contained 
elements of tlie passage, embellished with additional meaning by the riders. For 
instance, the following were incorrect statements of the primary purpose of the exam- 
ple passage, >^ Jl of these statements rated as likely to be correct by students who 
provided them u.e., a confidence rating of 6 or 7 was provided for each one): "The 
historical analysis of how the architecture in Tokyo was established/' "Point out the 
power of the press/' "Say that quality can stand the test of time." "Why Wright 
was given so much attention for the building he built/' The readers providing these 
responses constructed interpretations of the text, ones capturing some theme in the 
passage, although not the most important one. Thus, the example passage was reveal- 
ing about how some of the architecture in Tokyo came about, it attested to the power 
of the press in enhancing a person's reputation, it told how Wright sent forth the 
message that his workmanship would stand chafenging tests, and it specified how 
Wright gained a lot of attention for a building he designed. Nor are these responses 
at>pical of incorrect answers, most of the Incorrect responses consisted of themes 
developed in the passages. One hypothesis suggested by these incorrect answers is 
that so long a^ a reader can construct an answer to a main idea question, one that can 
be defended m light of some of the passage content, he or she is at risk for believing 
die interpretation maps well on to the main message in text. 

In presenting this hypothesis, we recognize that the texts used in this investigation 
and in our previous studies may be special cases. In all of our work on this problem 
to date, the passages have been challenging and inconsiderate (Armbruater, 1984) Of 
course, the mam ideas of more considerate texts should be more obvious and thus, 
more likely to be comprehended. So might the main ideas of texts that are of greater 
mterest to readers or more consistent with their expertise. The more critical question, 
however, from the perspective of thii investigation, is whether readers are aware of 
when they miss the point of such texts. A high priority should belo determine whether 
the comprehension monitonng problem reported here is a more general one 

Even if It IS not, however, the deficiency documented here is probably important, 
for reader^, are often confronted with inconsiderate texts covering content not related 
much to what they akeady know (Armbruster, 1984). Students often are requirwi to 
extract the mam points from difficult texts. If the only instruction provided to them 
iS to keep working until they are very sure the main idea has been identified, that bit 
of instruction may du more harm than good by slowing reading, yet increasing confi 
denue in incorrect responses. Cntenon shifting alone is probably not enough to im 
prove comprehension monitoring of inconsiderate texts. 
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Important insights into ways in which literacy is learned and used in everyday 
activities have come fh)m researchers in emergent literacy. These investigators have 
focused on the speech and writing of preschool children and include studies that 
exaniine young children's developing awareness of oral/written language dilferences 
(e.g., Qay, 1979; Holdaway, 1979; PurceU-Gates, 1988; Sulzby, 1986), as wcU as 
features of particular forms of discourse, including sense of story (e.g., Applcbee, 
1977). Researchers in emergent literacy consistently report observations of 4- and 
5-year-olds who are not yet reading and writing conventionally, yet display knowledge 
of the features of written language (e.g., Barnhart, 1986, 1938; Barnhart & Sulzby, 
19R4; Clay, 1975, Cook-Gumperz & Gumperz, 1981; Ferrciro & Teberosky, 1982; 
Sulzby, 1985a). 

In the procebi of becoming literate, Idren encounter experiences with everyday, 
contextualized writing enabling them to make inferences about functions of wiiting, 
as well a. relationships between visual symbols and speech sounds (Cochran-Smith, 
1984; Harste, Woodward, & Burice, 1984). They also gain experience with another 
kind of written language where meanings are independent of the situation and environ- 
ment in which they occur. Gradually, they come to understand, through dccontextu- 
alized wnting, that meaning is made explicit within the resources language itself, 
through syntactic and lexical features, as well as the conventions of various forms of 
discourse. 

For example, when young children take part in particular forms of discourse, 
such as repeated encounters with a favorite nursery riiyme or st -ybook, they are able 
tu abstract a conceptual perspective that steers their expectaticns and interpretations 
of similar forms in the future. For stories, they develop schemes, or a "sense of 
stury." Accordmg to Applebee (1977), sense of story begins by 214 years of age or 
earlier, and appears to be well developed when children enter school (Mandler & 
Johnson, 1977; Stein & Glenn, 1979). 

The child's sense of story differen'vlally affects the reception and production of 
story. Research with begmmng readers suggests tnat a well -developed set of semantic 
and syntactic expectations play a crucial ro.^e in successful reading. For example, 
research by Brown (1977) shows that the extent of a child's sense of story affects 
compreht..Aion and ease in reading and listening to stores and affects ability to retell 
and crcaw stories. Children must draw on their linguistic resources at the syntactic 
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and semantic levels, as well as on their knowliwige of story structure and convention, 
to form a tert appropriate and mearungfiil for listeners. 

A consivienble amount of work has focused on preschool children's growth in oral 
and written language, as well as story structure. The present study was an extension of 
this woA. arid examined the developmental i.atuie of the literacy process beyond the^ 
preschool ye^xs in a sample of second-grade children who were hetcrogcneDiis with 
regard to level of reading comprehension. The research question wMch guided.fte 
study was: How can we describe story rewlling behaviors in second-gfede child^^^ 
with diverse reading levels, and what is the relationship between patterns of retelling 
behaviors and level of reading comprehension? 



METHOD 

Subjec(s 

The subjects were 24 children in a se< ond-grade classroom from a public school 
in a northwestern suburb of Chicago. The chUdien came from a lower-middle to 
middle SES area, and represented a range of ethnic backgrounds. Based on the results 
of the GateS'MacGinitie Reading Tests, Level B, Form 1 (Gates & MacGinitie, 1978) 
administered in October, the classroom teacher used Grade Equivalent Scores in Read- 
ing Comprehension to three groups for reading instructional purposes: (a) Above 
Grade Group (AGG), (b) Grade Level Group (GLG), and (c) Below Grade Group 
(EGG). There were 6 children in the AGG (5 girls, 1 boy), 9 childjen in the GLG (2 
girls. 7 boys), and 9 children in the BGG (3 girls. 6 boys). The mean Grade Equiva- 
lent Reading Comprehension scores for the AGG, GLG, and BGG were 3.66 
rrange = 3.0-4.5), 1.78 (range = 1.7-2.0), and 1.06 (rangc=kuidergmten-1.4), re- 
spectively An analysis of variance showed statistically significant differences among 
groups in the Comprchtnsion raw scores (F(l, 22) = 98.59, p<.0001). Post hoc 
Mests showed all three paired comparisons to be statistically significant (p<.0001). 
The mean age for subjects was 7 years. 8 months (range = 6,1 1 to 9,1) in September. 

Materials and Procedure 

Over a 4-week period, the children listened to their teacher read four unfamiliar 
folktales in a group setting (one reading ot each story per week), the fourth story 
served as the stimulus story. The folktales were chosen from a collection titled. The 
i>ig Book of Classic Fairy Stories (Craik, 1987), and included the following, read in 
this order: (a) "The Frog-Prince," (b) **The Wolf and the Seven Young Goslings," 
(c) ''The Prince With the Nose." and (d) **The Six Swans." Using techniques de- 
'^ribed in King (1989). King and Rcntel (1982), and King, Rentel. Pappas, Pettigrew, 
and Zuiell (1981). each child participate^ in an individual retelling interview session 
which was tape recorded Immediately following the teacher's reading of the stimulus 
story, each child was asked to retell the story to a **naivc" listener At the interview 
site, the examiner said to each child: **Mrs. (teacher's name) just read you a story, 
but I wasn't there to hear it. I want you to tell me the whole story from beginning to 
end " To confirm the selection of the stimulus story as an unfamiliar folktale, at the 
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end of each interview subjects were each asked ii they had ever heard the stimulus 
story tciore. None of the children responded positively to this question. 

Analyses 

All analyses w^re based on detailed transcriptions for each child, with length 
(measured in T-units) an^ structure of children's retellings independently scored by 
two trained raters. Initial agreement between raters was 92.1%, with consensus 
reached through discussion. The stimulus story c<r tained 286 T*units. In a study of 
100 folktales, Propp (1968) demonstrated that in traditional folktales there is an invari- 
ant sequence of 31 functions (or actions and reactions), although in any given tale 
some ftinctions might be omitted. There were 16 of these in Ae stimulus folktale. 
Using this scheme, the number, type, and order of functions in children's retellings 
were analyzed in the present study. 



RESULTS 

Across all subjects, there was considerable variation in lengtl) and struct^ue of 
children's retellings. Further, different pattems were observed among tht three groups 
that paralleled reading comprehension levels. 

Length oj Retellings 

Although the length of retellings across al' Idren ranged from 3 to 98 T-units, 
there was no overiap ar.^ng groups. An ove**.-. Kiuskal-Wallace ANOVA showed 
statistically significant differences among groups (/^(2) = 20.16, p<.0001). Retellings 
by children in the Above Grade Group we** significantly longer (W - 86.S) than those 
by children in the Grade Level Group (A/ = 34.0), £/(6, 9) = 60, p<.0008) and the 
Below Grade Group (M = 10.6), t/(6, 9) = 48, p<.001). Further, retelhngs by children 
in the Grade Level Group were i.^nificantly longer than those by children in the 
Below Grade Group (t/(9, 9) = 80, p<.0003). 

Structure of Retellings 

There were also significant differences among groups ir the n"jnber of L.ictions 
{H(2) ^ 20. 16, p<.0001). Retelhngs by children in the Above Grade Group contained 
significantly more functions (M- 13.G0) than those of children in the Grade Level 
Group (A/ = 6.50), (t/(6, 9) = 60, p<.0007) and the BJow Grade Group (A/=3.00), 
(U{6, 9) = 48, p<.001). Frrther, retellings by children in the Gradt Level Group 
contained significantly more functions than those of children in the Below Grade 
Group (Ui9, 9) = 72, p< .002). To illusi diff' rent pattems among groups, four 
children have been selected here for descriptive elaboration. 

Brand> . retelling is representative of children in the Above Grade Group, and 
excerpts are presented in Figure 1 . All children in this group showed an awareness 
that their retellings had to follow a certam order. For example. Brandy (who recalled 
13 functions) refold th^ story to ths end of the first 'jtven functions, then skipf ^ to 
O 
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!• The story's called "The Six Swans." 

2. Once upon a time a king was hunting in a great forest. 

3. He was lost in the forest. 

4. And he wanted to get back home, (pause) 
5* And there was thie witch. 

6. And sho said, "Do you want to go home?" 

7. And the Xing said, "Yes." 

8. "Can't you show me the way through the woods?"... 

15. And then the witch took the king to her, to the witch's 
house. . . 

23. And the wicked queen turned the six boys into swans. 

24. But the girl was up in her room so she was safe. 

25. And then she went to look for, and then one day, the next dav 
the king went there to see his dear children. 

26. He came joyfully to visit his boys and girls. 

27. And ::he girl told the king all about it. 

28. And tile king took, told the daughter to go back to the palace 
with him. 

23. But she didn't want to go. 

30. And the daughter said, "Let me stay here one more night." 

31. And so he let her stay, (pause) 

32. And then right at night, at night time, at night time the girl 
left. 

32. And when she couldn't stay anymore. 

33. She went to look for her brothers. 

34. And she was walking through the woods. 

35. And she saw this little house. 

36. And she went inside... 

45. And then she remembered that they were her brothers. 

46. And they could only take this, (pause) their feathers off for 
about (pause) an hour. 

47. And the brothers said, "We can only shed our skins for a 
while. " 

48. "Then we'll turn back into geese." (pause).,* 

54. They told her that she could not speak or laugh to anyone. 

55. And that she had to, (pause) and that she had to make these 
six shirts. 

56. And the little girl made a firm revol — a firm resolvul 

she made this promise. 

84. And just in time, then, and when the six years were over. 

85. Then they came. 

86. The six swans were flying over. 

87. The girl threw the six shirts on them. 

88. Then her heart leaped for joy. 

G5. But one of the shirts didn't have a left arm. 

90. And when that happ.^ned, there wat* one of the brothers who did 
not have a left arm. 

91. But he had a left wing. 

92. And the witch got burned, burned to ashes. 

93. And that was the end. 

94. And they lived, and were very happy forever and ever. 

Figure I Excerpts frum Bmndy's retelling of ''The Six Swans/* (Above Grade 
Group) 

function ten She stopped, paused, and began again, this time sequencing the appro- 
priate functions that had been omitted, and finally completing her retelling of the 
entire story in order Brandy and others in the AGG repeatedly sel^corrected while 
retelling, using fi^uent pauses to reconstruct the original story. 

Retellings of children in the Grade Level Group were shorter, and contained fewer 
ct'ons than those of childre^i^^ Above Grade Group. Figure 2 presents Steve's 
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1. First there was a (pause) witch (pause) • 

2. And tiie witch turned the queen *s brotliers into geese. 

3. And what hoppened was (pause) she found out one day. 

4. Then her father came, 

5. And was going there to see the, to see something. 

6. And acked, "Where are the brothers?" 

7. AnCJ then said, •'The witch turned them into swans." 

8. She went imder (pause), sent in the swan's house. 

9. Let'S'see, and she hide, hidded 'onder the bod. 

10. And they took off their, tm, cwems's feathers, (pause) 

11. It's called "Six Gsese.« 

12. And they, um, the, \m, the swan, the girl came out from under 
the bed. 

3,2. And recognized (pause) them from there. 

13. Because they were going, I mean, because they weie hei 
brothers. 

14. And the next, and then she, tm, the king fall in love with th€ 
other girl. 

15. And, um, and she burned. 

16. An^ she couldn't talk. 

17. If she talked j.t wouldn't work for them. 

18. And the witch burned. 

19. She oumert into pieces, (pause) 

20. And she turned into ashes. 

21. And they were all ther*^. 

22. They watcfted. 

23. They watched her burn, (pause) 

24. That's it. 

Figure 2, Steve's retelling of ''The Six Swans/' (Grade Level Group) 

entire retelling, and is representative of those by children in this group. Steve recalled 
eight functions, and in the appropriate order. He made several self-corrections, as he 
tned to accurately recreate the events of the original story in a certain sequence. 
Simila* to the AGG, retellings of children in the GLG also contained numerous pauses. 
Steve whispered, "Let's see." as if he was trying to "sort out" his remembrance of 
the sequence of the story. 

Chilutwii 111 the Below Grade Group recalled f6w of the functions in the stimulus 
folktale. In addition, none of these children recalled the functions in the appropriate 
sequence, and gave no indication of an awareness that their retellings had to follow 
a certam order. Sandy's retelling is representative of children in this group, and is 
shown in Figure 3. Her retelling was very brief and contained only 3 fiincaons i-ut of 
the 16 in the stimulus folktale. There were no sclf-conrcctions among these rhildren, 
with sukne scattered instances of pauses. The pausing among these children, however, 
appeared to serve some global rule as an aid for their general memory of the stimulus 
stv^ry , rather than as a facilitator for organizing this corpus of functions into a sequence 
that matched the original story. 

The retellings across groups also differed in terms of oral 'written language fea- 
tures and sense of story. Brandy's retelling contained oral language that was more 
like tlxe language of print than Steve's or Sandy's. For example. Brandy used dialog, 
and embedded it within the frame of the story. Further, she consistently made clear 
who was speaking. Steve also included some dialog, but he omitted explicit reference 
to the speaker, requiring the listener to infer each speaker's identity (e.g. , "And then 
"^'^ . Sandy included no dialog in her retelling. 
gpj|-^1nmdy showed her knowledge of literary style by using some of the "literary 
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1. It was about, im, a girl. 

2. And they turned into ducks, (pause) 

3. That'rj a, urn, goose, (pause) 

4. Turned into ducks or gooses, (pause) 

5. And she had tamed all three boys into gooses, (pause) 

6. And they told her that she had to make, ue, six things. 

7. And she turned them back, (pause) 

8. That^s all it was about. 

Figure 3. Sandy's retelling of ''The Six Swans." (Below Grade Group) 



vocabulary" and "literary :;yntax" found in the stimulus story. Some of the word; 
and phrases that are typically used in writing appeared in Brandy's retelling (e.g.. 
••He came JOYFULLY to visit his children"; **The long went to see his DEAR 
children"). Brandy also used some word ^rd;;rs that arc more i^pical of written than 
oral language (e.g., ''Can't you show me the W-iY THROUGH THE WCX)DS?" 
••Then her HE\RT LEAPED FOR JOY"). 

Brandy's retelling was detailed and accurate, and her sense of story was well- 
developed. Past tense and a formal beginning were evident. She ocgan by telling the 
li.^tener the title of tlie story, and moved to a traditional stor:--opcnmg line, •*Oncc 
upon a time . . following the format in the stimulus stoiy. "Story-like" plot 
structure was present, causal relationships were generally clear, and there was a dis- 
tinct sense of an ending. In contrast. Steve ana Sandy started out by relating an event 
in the story. It is not until line 1 1 that Steve told the listener the tide of the story, and 
Sandy never provided this information. Further. Brandy*s etelling was more explicit 
than Steve's and Sandy's in several ways. She used more specific nouns, verbs, and 
adjectives to make her retelling clear (e.g.. "the WICKED queen"). Her use of 
reference conventions appropriate to written language can be seen by looking at the 
self rrections she made (e.g.. ' And then the witch took the king to her ... to the 
witch's house."). 

Although Steve's retelling showed some of the linguistic means needed to produce 
decontextualized text, overall his text made greater inferential demands on the listener 
for understanding than Brandy's. He made extensive use ot pronouns, but h-t often 
omitted the referential nouns. For example, the listener was required to infer thai the 
words ''her" meant GIRL, "she" meant QUEEN. and/*them" meant BROTHERS. 
Steve's retelling also made greater inferential demands on the listenei by being less 
explicit than Brandy's. With omitted details and words (e.g.. ''And was going there 
to see something"), it was more difficult for the listener to cope with the logic of the 
story Sandy used pronouns in her retelling, but uniformly failed to provide the listener 
with any nouns needed for their interpretation. Her retelling was considerably more 
contextualized than Steve's, -laking it very difficult for the listener to understand the 
text witho»»* -additional refere \ 

Although Brandy's reteiJing showed her ability to assemble her language re- 
sources at the semantic and syntactic levels to reconstruct a text as written narrative, 
Steve's and Sandy's retellings were global, or •'summative." The request from the 
examiner was "Tell me the whole story from beginning lo end." but Steve's retelling 
sounded as if he had interpreted the request to be "Tell me ABOUT the whole stoiy 
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I. It*s starting out, 

2« And the old lady is XD&king some gooses, 
3« Some gooses from the boys, 
4« I seo herl 

5« She's doing it nov, (child Xoo)cs at examiner and waves hands 

like magicians) 
6« How do you make gooses from boys? 
7« Oh yuK, that sounds gross! 

8« And Z don't even think anyone can REALLY do th^t. 
9 • Kapowie? 

10, Nov you're a goose! (child waves hands at examiner, like a 
magician) 

II, Squawk, squawk, squawk, squawk! (child waves arms up and 
dovm/ like flapping wings) 

12, I'd like to be a goose, 

13, And the^^re flying around, 

14, And then they're dive bombing houses, 

15, Vroom, vroom! (child moves arm& horizontal, to look like wings 
on airplane) 

16, And they're not afraid of anything, 

17, Just liks me, (child laughs) 

Figute 4. Orson's retelling of **Thc Six Swans,** (Below G^ae Group) 



from beginning to end.** In fact, Sandy began her retelling, **It was about a girl 
. . and ended it **That*s all it was about.*' 

These examples by Brandy, S«;ve, and Sandy arc representative of retellings of 
children in the AGG, GLX3, and BGG 'jroups, respectively. However, a fourth exam- 
ple presented here is by another child in the Below Grade Group, and demonstrates 
the diversity that was present across the retellings of these 24 second-grade chilf*ren. 

The re.^lling by Orson (age 7 years, 3 months) lacked detail and accuracy, and 
did not follow any log'C of the story. His *^nse of story was notably immatuic, and 
his retelling showed few features of story k .^uage, such as fonnal beginning, dialog, 
and past tense. **Story-like** piot structure, causal relationships, and sense of an 
ending were not present. Peiiiaps most unique was Or^cri's inability to use the lai» 
guage of the story. His entire retelling was recounted in the present tense, as if events 
in the story were happening at that very moment. His language sounded as though he 
v/as watching a movie and telling vhat he was seeing as he viewed things from 
moment to moment. Developmcntally, the language in Orson*s retelling was similar 
to that described by Sulzby (1985b) as **Following the Action** when kindcrgartners 
were asked to .ecd a favorite storybook. Orson*s atypical performance wa4i,jits some 
additional mformation for his case. Although Orson*s grade equivalent <^ore in com* 
prehension was 1.1, he was not enrolled in any special education classes, and English 
was his primary language. 

The structure of childun*s retellings also differed across groups with regard to 
the type of folktale elements included. Propp (1968) states that the first seven functions 
may be regarded as the preparatory section in the folktale, and iht folktale used in 
tne present study contained six of these seven functions. Although children in 'he 
Above and Grade Level Groups included many of these first six functions in their 
rctellingc, children in the Below Grade Group included few, if any, of these prelinu- 
nai% functions. These children most often began their retellings with Propp's eighth 
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function, in which the villain in the story ses harm or injury to one member of the 
family. 



Res, jxh with oraruntten language differences indicates lh« ATitten language is 
more decontextualized than oral language (Chafe, 1982, Olson, 1977, Rubin, 1978, 
Tannen, 1982) Retellings by sor,.c children in the present study were monologic and 
noninteractive, composed without the need for any paralinguistic cues. In contrast, 
other children created retellmgs that contained an oral conversauonal style that relied 
on interpersonal involvement between the storyteller and the lis^;ener. Chafe (1982) 
suggests that written language incorporates a richer and more varied vocabulary, and 
is more syntactically integrated than oral language. Certain children m the present 
stud> blended son.e of the literary vocabulary and syntax of the stimulus folktale mto 
their retellings, reflecting an implicit awareness that certam types of words, phrases, 
and word orde rings are found in storybooks. 

importantly, the di^** .^nwes observed across the retellings of these second-grade 
children paralleled their level of reading comprehensiun. Those who were above grade 
level in reading comprehension showed a clear sense of the wntten-narrative register, 
and had a fairly mature sense of story. Retellings by children who wert reading at 
grade level showeo a great deal of vascillation between oral and written registers, 
suggesting that this differentiation process continued to play a prominent role for 
them Finally , children whose comprehension was belo>» grade level demonstrated a 
rudimentary knowledge of '*sense of story" and written language. 

Retelling stories has been used as an assessment tool in research*..^, developmental 
patterns in story comprehension (e.g., Stein & Glenn, 1979). More recently. Morrow 
(1990) hc*s described the benefits of using story retelling as both an assessment tool 
and instruci.'onal strategy for story comprehension in early childhood. Beyond the 
preschool ycai^, however, on^c children enter the formal instructional setting, compre- 
hension is traditionally measured through a pa^ .r and pencil test in which the child 
must read passages of text and choose the picture explicating the passage or answef 
a question about the passage This format allows only a single avenue for assessing 
comprehension, providing only one perspective on a child's comprehension of a story. 
SinwC the child is required and allowed to give only discrete, literal responses, Morrow 
{\^%) cautions that comprehcni>ion assessment is defined by the questions asked, and 
proposes that it should be the child 's response that is the focal point of comprehension 
evaluation. 

Results from the pre:»ent study suggest that story retelling offers a valid source 
of information concerning the abiliiy to reconstruct meaning by children beyond the 
preschool years Children enter school and are engulfed b> formal reading instruction, 
however, the data reported here suggest that their knowledge and expectations about 
written language are still being explored, clanfied, confirmed, and disconfirmed. 
These results show that, even among second grade chuJien who have been exposed 
to basal reading instruction, their underlying concepts about wntten language can be 
characterized as unstable dnd not yet-conventional. Asking children to retell stones 
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offers us a means of gaining insight into the ongoing process of literacy development 
well into the primary grades. 
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ASSESSING CHILDREN'S INFERENCING STRATEGIES 



Susan B. Neuman 

TempU University 

It IS widely accepted that the ability to draw inferences is critical for reading 
comprehension (Anderson & Pearson. 1984. Spiro. 1980). At the most general ^evel. 
inferencing is a constnictive thinking process, requiring the reader to elaborate upon 
the explicit information presented in a text. A large number of studies have demon- 
strated the integral role of inferencing iu the comprehension of and memory for text 
(Bransford & Johnson. 1972; Goctz. 1977; Kintsch. 1986). 

For many readers, however, inferential comprehension is more difficult than other 
comprehension processes (Hansen. 1981). Three explanations have been hypothesized 
to account for these difficulties. The first is that difference in prior knowledge may 
influence children's ability to make inferences. Pearson. Hansen and Gordon (1979). 
for example, found that children with greater prior knowledge on a topic were able 
to draw more inferences than those with weakly developed schemata Thus, deficien- 
cic? in pnor knowledge may account for limited inferencing In certain siwalions 

Research by Paris and his colleagues offer a second explanation They suggest 
that young children tend not to apply their inferential strategies thoroughly, unless 
specifically directed to do so (Paris & Lindai 1976; Paris & Upton. 1976). For 
example, 7-yeai-«ld children failed to comprehck. nfcrcnccs spontaneously and could 
not use indirect cues to access memory. Neveitheless. when these children were 
directly encouraged to dramatize the sentences, they could use both implicit and 
explicit cues equally well. These results su<?ge X that while develoomentally capable, 
young children m-xv not nattirail^ engage in strategies to "go beyond the text ' 

Evidence from Jassroom instructional practices suggests a third allemative Sttid- 
ICS report thai students arc not typically asked inferential questions in re*>ding (Hansen 
& Pearson. 1983). Further, leachers tend to teach their good and poor readers differ- 
ently (Allington. 1983) resulting in poor readers receiving even less instruction in 
inferential thinking than good readers. 

Most of these studies, however, have CAamined inferencing at the point of re- 
meval or when an investigator impose^ a task upon readers demanding such reasoning 
rhesc types of nferen^es may not be made routinely during die ongoing coinprehen- 
sion process. Further, as Frederiksen (1975) and Kintsch (1974) ^^rgue, inferencing 
may occur the point when incoming data is encoded into memory This suggests 
that studies measuring inferences at retrieval only may undert climate those that are 
made during the comprehension process itself. 

The present stud^ Jesigned to measure children's inferences, differs from ti\ se 
previously cited m several specific features. First, it examined 'ofeicncing strategies 
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using a verbal recall technique as children are comprehending text. Second, unambigu- 
ous texts (two short mystery stories) were used. It was reasoned that well-constructed 
mystery stories might enhance ecological validity I; naturally encouraging children 
to predict and infer fix)m text without direct probing. TWrd, good and poor readers 
were selected to analyze if differences occur in inferencing strategies. Fourth, the 
inferences strategies examined emerged fix>m the subjects' reading of these texts, 
rather than a predetermined set of categories. 

With these considerations in nund, this study was designed to address the follow- 
ing questions: (a) Do young readers generate inferences as they read stories? (b) Which 
types of inferencing strategies do readers make during comprehension? (c) Do low- 
and high-proficiency students employ similar inferencing strategies? (d) Are there 
differences in children's ability to successfully apply inferencing strategies? 

Access to these comprehension strategies among adults and older children have 
been obtained in nL'uy cases through variations of verbal reporting techniques. Col- 
lins, Brown and Larkin (1980), f-r example, elicited verbal reports of skilled adult 
readers' thinking processes as tiiey interpreted text. This technique, however, has not 
been regarded as most appropriate for young jot poor readers who may be less able to 
introspect about their cognitive knowledge (Brown, 1980), Introducing a modification 
of verbal reporting, Phillips (1988) used a limited-probe- when-necessary technique, 
where clarification questions were used after students read brief episodeo of text. This 
approach helped to increase the completeness of reporting as well as to minimize the 
interval between processing and retrospection considered to be essenUal m obtaining 
reports of cognitive activity Further, her appni?:ch combined aspects of retelling and 
verbal reporting Students were first given opportunities to tell all they wished about 
a particular episode without probing, then, if or when necessary, clarification questions 
were asked Nonis (in press), a validation study, found that these verbal reports 
did not alter subjects' comprehension processes or performance. Consequently, a 
similar approach was adopted in this study. 



METHOD 

Subjects 

The subjects were 42 fifth-grade students from 1 1 classrooms in an urban school 
district in the Boston metropolitan area The sample, primarily from blue-collar fami- 
lies, was ethnically c erse, including 70% Caucasian, 15% Asian, and 15% black. 
All students spoke English as their first language. None were identified as learning 
disabled High achieving students (yv= 21), th., e * ho scored above the 85th percentile 
on die Metropolitan Achievement Test (Prescott, Balow, Hogan, & Fan, 1978) 
(A/ = 9^ 81, 5D = 4 37), and low achieving students (A^=21), those who scored below 
the 50th percentile (A/ = 32,67, 5D = 8.85), were selected from each classroom. 

Materials 

Two stcries were used from the Bloodhound Gang mystery series (Childrcn*s 
Television Workshop, 1983): **The One-Ton Jewel," about a **white dwarf," ajewel 
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supposedly from outer space was to be auctioned for a great deal of money, and 
•*The Blob," a story of a stolen ice sculpture. The stories were well-structured, 
involving female and niale characters appropriate to the children's age and interest 
level. **The Biob" included 931 words, and **The One-Ton Jewel," 1,294 wcmxIs. 
Both were written at the fourth-grade readmg level according to the Fry Readability 
Formula. 

Stories were each divided into six episodes; each ended with the introduction, of 
a new clue related to solving the case. Colored pieces of paper were insiitcd m 
booklets contaimng each story to indicate ends of episodes. General prompfing ques- 
tions were used if or when a clarification, of children's mferences was iequirted. iFbr 
exa:Liple: <a) Did you find any clues in your reading? (b) What do you think will 
happen next? Why do you think so? (c) Does this give you any ideas? 

Procedure 

Students met individually with the researcher or a graduate assistant in reading 
and language in a private room for one session of approximately 30-50 minutes. 
Using a sample protocol, the researcher described the verbal reputing procedures, 
emphasizing the open-cndedness of the activity and assuring them that no corrections 
or grades would be given for responses. 

Students were then asked to read two stories, episode by episode. Story selection 
for both groups was counterbalanced. Students were told to request the pronunciation 
of any un^niliar word, and to read at their owii pace. After each episode, the re 
searcher asked each student what came to mind while reading the story, using the 
clarification questions only when the student was not clear or when he or she appeared 
to be hesitant to make inferences. Students were asked to verbally report on six 
episodes in each story for a total of 12 times. These sessions were audiotaped and 
transcribed verbatim. 

Data Analysis 

Verbal reports from each story were combined to form a protocol for each student. 
Each protocol was divided into idea units, defined as a proposition containing at least 
one relational concept and one argument. Two judges examined idea units in a sample 
of 10 protocols to determine whether each represented a recall idea unit, one that was 
stated directly firom the story, or an inference level idea unit, one that might be 
suggested but not stated in the text. Percent of agreement between judges was 98% 
The average frequency of recall and inference idea units was 36% and 64%, respec- 
tively. 

Protocols were th^ examined by three judges to detennine which inferencing 
strateg?^ children used in comprehending the stories. The term strategy was defined 
here as a plan or technique used by readers for interpreting materials. Similar to 
Phillips* research (1988), it was considered independent of the correctness of the 
actual interpretation. 

FroEi t.<v:nsive discussions and aiialysis of the protocols, a typology was devel- 
oped following Vrabai^'s basic distinction of two types of inferences. text*based and 
slot-filling U980). Ja rext based inferences the individual finds semantic or logical 
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relations between propositions expressed in a story. In slot-filling irferences.tht indi-r 
vidua! fills in missing information to make connections between events discussed in 
a text. A third category, referring to miscellaneous strategies including reiterating and 
refraining from infercncing was also added. 

It was also clear that students, on occasion, attempted a particular inference 
strategy, but misconstrued information. For example, in trying to bind to^Aer.di^r 
ent propositions, tiie child rai^t draw an incorrect conclusion. Therefore, a^^c fma 
categorizing protocols according to inference strategics attemj^ed and fiequ«icy o|^^ 
their use, an enor rate was obtained, indicating the ratio of impl^iblc:infcri6nc^. 
over atten^. 

Two judges then mdependently coded 10 protocols; intcrratcr reliability to. the 
identification of strategies used was 85%. After establishing reliability of the coding 
system, each inference idea unit in all protocols was classified by strategy. 



The first set of analyses addressed inferencing strategics c-b^c^i^ use while read- 
ing stones, and analyzed whetiicr there are difference'^ between strategy use on the 
basis of children's reading proficiency levels. The second set of analyses examined 
differences in the successfcl application of tiiese strategies and qualitativdy analyzed 
the types of errors ibu occurred when reading. 

Types and Frequency of Inferencing Strategy 

Eight inference strategies were used by tiie subjects. Three types appeared to he 
text-based. The first, binding, referred to an attempt to drawn conclusions on the basis 
of a number of stated facts, ihe logic followed something like, "if 'x' weic tiieie, 
and 'y' war* tiiere, tiien they bom must have been involved in the crime togctiicr/' 
The second type, rebinding, similar to tiie strategy defined by Qjllins, Brown and 
Larkin (1980) and Phillips (1988), appeared when new information apparently led to 
a conflict in die -"^dent's understanding of the story. Here, die reader was forccd to 
either adjust new information to fit the past interpretation, or readjust their previous 
understanding witii the new data. For example, foUowing her decision tiiat Smiling 
Jimmy stole die Blob, die student says, "Well, wait I tiiink diere probably never was 
a Blot • • The third strategy, confirming, occuned when a new fact was used to tupldin 
a prior interpretation. This type of infercnt-ing appeared to model the process of 
instantiating slots witiiin a selected schema (Anden,on & Pearson, 1984) students 
attempted to provide a coherent overall representation of the *^ry. For example, a 
student confirming diat die rock or star was fake, added "because Vickie said tiiat 
she could lift it up with one hand." 

Three types of slot-filling inferences were identified. Assigning default values 
occurred in the absence of specifically substantiating mformation in die text. In iiis 
strategy, students constructed hypotheses about events of die story based on &eir 
background information, and/or dieir knowledge of story structure. For example, one 
student assunkrd diat the "white dwarf," which w;s a dead star fiom outer space*. 
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was actually a "dead rock and roll singer" from the band '*White Dwarf." The 
second type, empathizing, involved a personal response. Here, children seemed to 
emotionally place themselves in the story, attributing feelings to characters on the 
basis of their own beliefs and responses. For example, after reporting that Vickie 
thinks the "White Dwarf" is a fake, the student said, '^Everybody's gonna be sur- 
prised when she picks it up." Proposing solutions, the third slot-filling strategy, 
referred to attempts to invent new solutions not related to information p^iesented thus 
far in the text. For example, recalling that it was probably Smiling Jimmy who stole 
the Blob, the student proposed that he might '*just dispose of the r rozen Blob in the 
river." 

Children used two other strategies. The first was simply reiterating a previously 
made inference without adding any new e^xplanation or interpretation, such as "Ycl«, 
I think he did it." The final strategy incl uded refrau^ung from responding, by saying 
"I'm not sure," or "I don't know." jough refiecting a lack of knowledge, this 
strategy appeared at times to express children's ♦olerance for ambiguit> or ability to 
remain open to multiple interpretations. 

The average frequency of stiategies used and standard deviations are reported in 
Table 1. 

Clearly the slot-filling strategy of assigning default values was employed most 
often, accounting for approximately half of all reported inferences. Other strategies 
used frequently were u-jxt-based, including binding story elements together and con- 
finrnng prior interpretations with aew information. Pcrhap. iue to the task, there was 
httle evidence of rebinding or cmpatiiizing with characters or character actions in 
e/Jier group. Reiterating and refiraining strategies were used with relative frequency, 
indicating a lack of knowled/e or an unwillingness for various reasons to draw infer- 
ences. 

To examine differences m stratc^ i .es among high and low readers, a multi^ari- 
Taole 1 
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ate analysis of variance was performed with the frequencies of the uses of the eight 
strategies as dependent variables. No significant differences were reported between 
groups (F(l, 40) = Wilks Lambda, 1.25, p<.30). These r^ults suggest that similar 
strategies appear to be used by good and poor readers when constructing meaning 
from text. 

Examining Children*s Errors 

Though employing similar strategies, an analysis of mean frequencies of errors 
indicated striking diffe.-^nces in their successful aypkcation between good and poor 
re:aders. V/ith an average of over 18 errors per proiocol, poor readers dearly miscon- 
strued information more fr^ uently than good readers. A one-way analysis of variance 
indicated that these differences were statistically significant (F(l, 40) =25 53 
p<.OCl). 

These errors were qualitatively analyzed to examine the nature of these difficul- 
ties Three categories of difficulties appeared to account for students' incorrect re- 
sponses: (a) overreliance on background knowledge, a reliance on intuition or prior 
knowledge of an idea or character trait in the face of conflicting textual informatic ; 
(b) overreliance on ^hort-term memory: a focus on decoding specific facts or words 
in a story while ignoring relations or meanings among these facts; and (c) inability to 
impose order on text poorly organized incoming textual information led to erroneous 
conclusions. 

Intcrratcr reliability, established ^'^r error categorization, was .89. Once reliability 
was established, judges independently ^cd 554 inferencing errors. Table 2 describes 
number and percentage of erron by category for good and poor readers. 

Overreliance on background information to the detriment of co- :idering all textual 
infonnation appeared to be the most common source of error. In qualitative terras, it 
also represented the most serious kind of distortion, often guided by schema contrary 
to the story's actual events and intended meaning. 

Given the poor match between schema selection and textual information, students 
had difficulty slotting incoming information, tending to rely on short-term memory 
rather than on forming a consistent interpretation. With inefficient schema and uicon- 
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sistcncy among incoming facts, relationships among the parts and the whole were 
rather arbitrary and insufncient. 

These results, together with the previous analysis, suggest that while similar 
strategies appear to be employed by good and poor readers, poor readers are more ^t 
to ignore the texi in favor of their own intuitive responses, often rather arbitraifly 
recalling facts without evidence of consolidating them into a consistent and satisfying 
interpretation. 

CONCLUSIONS 

In contrast to previous assimiptions about students' difficulties in making infer- 
ences, this sti!dy found that child ^n frequently engaged in a number of inferencing 
strategies. Inferencing occurred during the encoding process, as children were interpre 
ting incoming data. This finding suggests that studies analyzing inferencing during 
retrieval slone may be seriously underestimating the frequency of inferences used by 
children in comprehending stones. 

Good and poor readers appeared to use a similar repeitoura of inferencing ?J*iate- 
gies. This finding supports and extends research by Oakan, Wiener, and Cromer 
(1971), and Olshavslqr (1976-1977), who found that strategies employed and fre- 
quency of their uses in comprehending materials did not significantly differ am\.ng 
high and low proficiency groups. 

However, poor readers clearly appeared to accept unconventional interpretations 
of stories. For example, never questioning her assumption, one student suggested that 
the meanuig of puttmg a robber away or *'in" ice as she remf mbered, meant that the 
robber was going to be "placed in an ice bucket.*' Sin.» .<hc did not appear to 
compreliend the story to begin with, she was not able to detect when the meaning of 
the senter^^ had, iiideed, become anomalous. 

Qualitative analyses of errors suggests that, m contn t tc 'ack of prior knowledge, 
man> p^r readers adopted inefficient schema, allowing them to accurately slot only 
a portion of text. When the text did not conform with their existing interpretation, it 
would tend to be either overlooked or •'rewritten." Therefore, it was not lack of p^ior 
knowledge, as much as the wrong prior know.Wge that students' brought to the 
texf. This view supports Nichokon and Imlach's finding (1981) that children's prior 
knowledge often competes for priority in children's inferencing, with intuitive knowi 
edge at times interfering with the complex process of constructing meaning from text. 

In summary, ratbnr than strategy training, teachers niay well be advised to empha- 
size a number of direct instructional activities which help students focus on textual 
materials. Discussion of the topic to be read subsequent to comprehepsion might be 
one of the more efficient ways of enhancing children's understandiL^ of stories. For 
example, as little as 10 minutes of general discussion prior to reading appe^s to 
significantly affect children's comprehension (Neuman, 1988). Further, techniques 
that encourage children to attend to text and jv.stify their responses en 4e basis of 
text information are important. For those readers with low expectations of print in 
partic Jar, instruction an^ practice may have direct consequences on their inferencing 
performaiicc. 
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DEVELOPING LOW-PERFORMING, FOI RTH-GRADE, INNER- 
CITY STUDENTS' ABILITY TO COMPREHEND NARRATIVE^ 



James H* Mosenthal 

Michigan State University 

For the past 15 yearc, the reading education community has been concerned with 
the nature of comprehension and the forms of cony)rehension instruction Building 
bridges from the former to the latter, from theory to practice, was provoked ear>y on by 
Durkin*s critique of classroom comprehension instruction and basal tcad^rs* manuals 
(1978-79, 1981). There has been a large response to this challenge resulting m spe- 
cific, theory-based strategies for providing **relativdy cUrect or explicit instruction 
in comprehension/ especially for the low-achieving student (Brown, Palincsi*t-, & 
Armbnister, !984, p. 255). Representative of these strategies are Palincsar and 
Brown's reciprocal teaching strategy C986). Au's Experience-Text-Relationship strat- 
egy (1979), and Raphael's (Question-/ iiswer-Relationship strategy (1982). All of these 
strategies follow principles of direct comprehension instruction as discussed by such 
researchers as Collins and Smith (1982) and Pearson and Gallagher (1983). 

But there is a second bridge that has been harder to build — the od5 from tested 
comprehension practices to incorporation in ongoing classroom instruction. Wendler, 
Samuels, and Moore (1989) found in their observations of teachers that the amount and 
quality of comprehension instruction was no different thjm that observed by Durkin 
(1978-79). They conclude that "teachers may be confused about the difference be- 
tween assessment of comprehension and direct instruction of comprehension" and 
that **it is possible that either teachers do not know about these recommendations 
because they are so new, or that teachers would like to use direct instruction but do 
not knc w how to do it" (Wendler, Samuels, & Moor^, 1089, p. 396). 

It is also possible that the conditions of classroom urstruction mitigate against 
incorporation of direct comprehension instruction into ongouig classroom practice 
Barr and Dreebcn's work (1983) on the relationship between clasc^oom conditions 
and learning point to the constraints ^r. novel or multiple forms of instruction unposed 
b> these conditions. These constraints are especially restrictive when: (a) there is an 
extreme longe of ability within a classroom, and a relatively large number of low- 
achievmg students, {h) there is a lack of materials of various levels of difficulty within 
a grade level, (c) class size is large, and (d) the teacher has little experience (Sec 
Barr, 1982.) MosenthaPs (1987) attempt to replicate the effects of reciprocal teaching 
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in the inner city, where these conditions were present, seems to bare uut the difficulty 
of incorporating novel instruction, given restrictive classroom conditions. 

The purpose of this paper is to describe an instructional project woricing with 
low-achieving fourth graders in a single classroom of an inner-city school. The sig- 
nificance of the description is that it depicts the complexity of incorporating principles 
of direct comprehension instruction into ongoing classroom instruction. We attempt* 
to show how classroom conditions and principles of direct comprehension instnictioa 
interact in the development of feasible instruction that results in student grpwA. In 
the paper we address three issues: (a) re;., jnding to the conditions of classroom 
teaching and learning, (b) providing explicit comprehension instruction, and (c) docu- 
menting growth. This work was carried out over a 12- week period as part of a !ong- 
term staff development project. 



CHANGING THE CONDITIONS OF INSTRUCTION 

The classroom was part of an elementary school of a public housiiig project in a 
large city The school district prohibited grouping for reading instruction and required 
tiiat teachers teach all students from tiie grade level basal text. Qassrooms in the 
school, on tile average, had over 30 students and - .esented a broad range of ability 
witii a high proportion of low-achieving students. . students in tiie elementary grades 
worked from the grade level basal. In setting up tiie conditions for instruction tiie staff 
developer and tiie teacher took s:-ps to change or respond to tiuee conditions: (a) tiie 
large number of low ability students, (b) tiie nature of tiie materials, and (c) tiie 
exclusive use of whole -class instruction in a classroom of 32 students. 

Instead of grouping tiie whole c^ass for instruction, and tiius increase tiie likeli- 
hood of managerial and disciplinary problenis, tiie decision was made to group tiie 
lowest achieving students in tiie classroom for a regular, 2-day comprehension lesson. 
The grouped students were tiie 7 lowest achieving fourtii graders, as chosen by tiieir 
teacher. Their average age at tiie end of tiiird grade was 9,33, Their ITBS Reading 
Achievement scores at tiie end of tiiird grade averaged 2.43. Individual ages and 
scores are presented in Table 1. 

To match tiie reading ability of tiie students witii materials of an appropriate 
difficulty, tiie staff developer brought in a set of second-grade basal readers (Eller & 
Hester, 1984a and b). The stories discussed in tiie lessons were taken from tiiese 
reade-s The only criterion for selection was tiie teacher's and staff developer's intu- 
ition about tiie quality and interest of tiie stories. 

Most important in tiie instruction was tiie expertise and experience of tiie class- 
room teacher. The teacher had 12 years of teaching experience, tiiough only in her 
second year in the city and school where tiie staff development took place. She 
'lad a strong rapport witii her students, and had excellent management skills and 
understanding of comprehension processes. In her previous practice she was used to 
grouping sttidents for instruction She collaborated in tiie development of tiie compre- 
hension lesson. 
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Table 1 



Story Retelling Data 









The Tricky Troll 


Sing Sack Sing 




Bcnjic 




s 


Age 


ITBS 


R* 


C** 


0*** 


R 


C 


O 


K 


p 




1 


9 


2.3 


.00 


.00 


0 


.75 


.43 


1 


.50 


.42 


1 


2 


8 


3.0 


.75 


.13 


0 


.74 


.45 


2 


.76 


.38 


1 . 


3 


9 


1.7 


.34 


.22 


1 


.64 


.45 


1 


.79 


.62 


2 


4 


unk 


unk 


.58 


.30 


0 








.54 


,30 


2 


5 


10 


2.9 


.00 


.00 


0 


.67 


.29 


0 


.63 


.48 


1 


6 


10 


2.5 


.62 


.17 


0 


.88 


.27 


0 


.55 


.24 


2 


'* 


10 


2.2 


A3 


.07 


0 


.62 


.23 


1 


.73 


.38 


2 




9.3 


2.4 


.39 


.13 


.14 


.72 


.35 


.83 


.64 


.40 


1,57 


SO 






30 


.11 


.38 


.10 


.10 


.75 


.12 


,12 


,54 



*R= Relevance or number of causally relevant clauses in retelling/total number of clauses in retelling. 
**C= Completeness or number of causaUy relevant clauses in retelling/clauses in ideal retelling. 
***0= Outcome or parts of outcome included in retelling. 



DKECT COMPREHENSION INSTRUCTION 

The comprehension lesson was designed to increase students' comprehension of 
narrative text and tc be feasible in the classroom. The activity was carried out regularly 
over time (12 weeks). In addition, the activity provided the same kind of comprehen* 
sion instruction that might be given to students performing at grade k 1 (see Brown, 
Palincs'^r, Si Armbruster, 1984). In other words, it focused on reading, writing, and 
discussion of text as structured by strategies developed by the teacher and staff devel- 
oper. The use of the strategies followed principles cf direct comprehension instruction. 
The purpose of the uvo-part I'^sson and the strategies were explained and modeled for 
the students. Over time the teacher guided the students in the use of the strategics. 

The students were engaged in a 2-day reading/writing comprehension lessson con- 
ducted once a we^k. During the first day of a lesson the teacher and students read 
and discussed . following a modified Directed Reading-Thinking Activity or 
DR-TA (after . .*ier, 1969). At the end of the dr cussion the students wrote a 
retelling of the story. No assistance was given in the writing of the retelling. This 
was done in oider that the students individually attempt to work out the completeness 
or sensibleness of the story aheady constructed in the DR-TA. In other words, the 
DR-TA discussion woriced out the completeness of a story as a group activity. As a 
result, all information relevant to a retelling was elicit^ in the discussion immediately 
prior to the written revelling. 

Befo^ the second part of the comprehension lesson the tea^ her and staff developer 
read the student,* retellings. The retellings were informally evaluated on whether they 
included relevant beginning, middle, and cndiig content. Based c i this evaluation the 
teacher and staff developer decided upon what introductory comments should be made 
at the beginning of the second part of the lessor to focus the ^np activity of writing 
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a retelling For example, when the first retellings were brief and unconnected the 
students were encouraged to write more. When the retellings tended to he verbatim 
renderings of the story, breaking off abrupUy when the student needed to finish, the 
students were encouraged to think of the retelling as a kind of sunjpiary which included 
information about »He beginning, middle, and ending of a story. 

On the second day the teacher and students constructed their own written retelling 
of the story discussed the day before. The teacher followed a plan for generating a 
group written retelling developed by her and the staff developer. This included provid- 
ing a "retelling-starter" such as, "This is a story about a girl who disobeyed her 
mother." Students were then prompted to discuss what information should come next 
in the retelling. Students wrote their own ideas of what should come next based on 
the group discussion. This continued through 3 to 5 cycles of asking "What should 
come next?" until the resolution of the story was reached and the students completed 
their group-aided retelling. 

The rationale of the 2-day lesson was to confront the students' own version and 
concept of a retelling written on the first day of the l«son with a model retelling 
they helped construct on the second day. This awareness of a gap between their work 
as individuals and their work as a group functioned as a stimulus to growth ii. the 
discussion and writing of subsequent lessons. In terms of development, the intent of 
the lessons was to develop the students' ability to comprehend text as a whole as 
reflected in the completeness of their written retellings. 

The decision to use written retellings was made because of what it reveals about 
the students' comprehension. Retellings, at a very basic level, ask students to construct 
or represent their understanding of the whole of a text they have read. In one sense 
the retelling reflects the extent to which the student has been able to construct a causai 
chain of the events of a story (see Trabasso, 1981). A causal chain can be likened to 
a target structure or coherent representation of events in a story that is a basic goal of 
leading narrative (see Collins, Brown, and Larkin, 1980). This coherence or under- 
standing is achieved through inferencing strategies that enable the reader to progres- 
sively refine the coherence of the causal representation of events. A retelling reflects 
a reader's causal understanding of a stoiy as a whole aiid the presence or lack of 
sophisticated inferencing strategies. Similar arguments fjr oral retellings by young 
0985? ^^''^ '"^''^ Gambrell, Pfeiffer, and Wilson (1985), and Morrow 

Another reason for using written retellings is that they are written. Writing has 
become a partner to reading in teaching fcr understandii.j. What writing contnbutes 
that reading and -^'scussion don't is the student's text- -a concrete manifestation of 
the student's ur rstanding. Writing a retelling, like writing generally, requires that 
the student fix his or her understanding of a story in the form of a text— in this case 
a retelling This is a different type of understanding than that reflected in a response 
to a question about a part of a story. It is a concrete reflection of what has been 
constructed about the story as a coherent, causal whole. As such, the written retelling 
forces a more exact and articulate understanding than required in oral comprehension 
tasks. 

The written retelling, used to assess comprehension, is liability to the extent 
that it is influenced by the students' writing fluency. However, when treated as a 
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comprehension activity or task, in other words as the object of instruction, the written 
retelling engages cognitive processing of te tt in a manner and a degree which group 
discussion and oral retellings do not. Our argument Js that this processing of text, to 
the extent that it is individual and requires "fixing" one's understanding of the whole 
of a story, can be a main contributor to students* learning to comprehend as well as 
learning what it means to comprehend narrative; 



As noted above, the teacher and staff developer informally evaluated the nature 
of the students' unaided written retellings on a weekly basis. As the students demon- 
strated a capacit) to write ar* unaided written retelling which included relevant begin- 
ning,* middle, 4iid ending content, this focus of the comprehension lesson was stopped. 
This occurred after the 12th lesson. A story sununaiy and a student's unaided written 
retelling for the 3rd, 7th, and 10th lessons are given in Appendices A, B, and C. 
These lessons were based on stories titled The Farmer and the Troll, Sing Sack Sing, 
and Benjie, respectively. As is appar^at from the contrast in the qualitv of the retell- 
ings, this student comes to understand the demands of the retelling task and is able 
to wnte a retelling including relevant beginning, middle, and ending content. His 
growth representative of the growth of the other students. To provide a more formal 
analysis of change in the 'quality of the students' retellings, an analysis of the causal 
cohesiveness of the retellings was carried out. 

The Analysis of the Students* Retellings 

In the formal analysis the students' unaided written retellings, the stories read 
during the 3rd, 7th, and 10th lessons weiv analyzed. For each story discussed and 
retold, the staff developer and a research assistant wrote an ideal retelling. It was 
ideal to the extent that only information necessary to reconstruct a causal chain for 
the story was included. These ideal retellings were develo' jd based on an analysis of 
their causal relations following the method developed by frabasso and his colleagues 
(Trabasso, Secco, & van den Broek, 1984; Trabasso & Sperry, 1985; Trabasso, van 
den Brock & Suh, 1989). 

Two measures are cited as important by Trabasso and iiis colleagues; recall of 
information on the causal chain, and recall of important information within the causal 
chain. The causal chain is the chain of clauses which rst necessary to trace the 
develo:)ment of the story from beginning to end. The ideal retellings are reconstruc- 
tions of the causal chain of events for a story. Recall of important stoi^ information 
within the causal chain is content whose causal importance is high, relative to other 
content on the chain. 

These ir^asures were adapted in the present study. Students' unaided written 
retelling: parsed clausally. Clauses which matched clauses in the ideal retelling 
were cov see how much of the students' retellings included information on the 
causal cUu : story, we calculated the proportion of the students' clauses which 
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could be matched to the ideal retelLng. This measure can be thought of as an indicator 
of the extent to which a student only includes causally relevant information. We will 
refer to this as the Relevance variable. As the amount of causally relevant information 
increases the value on this measure approaches 1.00. A score of 1,00 indicates that 
every clause in the student's retelling matched a different clause in the ideal retelling. 

We also calculated the proportion of the clauses in the ideal retelling which were 
matched in the students* retellings This measure indicates the extent to which, over 
time, more of the information o»: the causal chain is included by the students. We 
will refer to this as the Completeness variable. As the students include more causally 
important information values on this measure approach 1.00. A score of 1,00 indicates 
that a student's retelling matched the ideal ittelling, 

A third measure was created to get at the extent to which the student recalled the 
most causally important information in the ideal retelling. Because the ideal retellings 
were long (the average was 51 clauses per story) and complex when compared to the 
artificially constructed stories used by Trabasso and his colleagues, it turned out to 
be difficult to isolate a few, most important clauses. Typically, sequences of clauses 
describing an action or a line of argument functioned as a single unit. In addition, 
many clauses shared the distinction of having the highest causal value in the causal 
chain represented by the ideal retelling. As a res^^it, it was rarely that all of the 
causally most important clauses were included in the students' retellings. 

Therefore, it was decided that the most important information for the sti^dents to 
recal' was information about the outcome and resolution of the story. From the uifor- 
mal evaluations of the retellings it was evident that the students had the most difficulty 
including relevant ending information in their written retellings. To determine whether 
relevant information having to do with the outcome of the story was included, the 
following measure was developed Each story follows a general pattern. Each story 
first develops a problem or goal of the protagonist (the farmer can't get rid of a troll 
who causes trouble, Rosita is kidnapped, Benjie is shy and his grandmother has lost 
her favorite earring) Then the story develops the action the protagonist takes to 
achieve the goal'overcome the problen* (the farmer poses a deceitful bargain, Rosita 
sings a song attributable to her, Benjie fights his shyness and tnes to find the earring). 
Finally, the story develops a resolution (the troll accepts the bargain and never knows 
better; Rosita is freed by a friend and they arrange to have the kidnapper run out of 
town; Benjie finds the earring by overcomir.g his shyness). Retellings were scored as 
to whether they included a complete depiction of the story outcome. We will refer to 
this variable as the Outcome variable. 

In scoring this measure, a **0" was given if the outcome was not explicitly 
mentioned A *T' was given if the outcome was given but was incomplete. For 
example, in The Tricky Troll, if a student said the troll accepted the bargain but did 
not say the troM was tricked in the process a gcc c of **r' was given. In Sing Sack 
Sing, if a student said Rosita wa^ freed by a friend but did not say that the kidnapper 
was run out of town, a score of **r' vas given. And in Benjie, if the student said 
Benjie found the earring but did net say that he lost his shyness, then a score of 'T' 
was given If both parts of the outcomes described above were given a score of 
Wis assigned. 
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RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 



Table * presents descriptive data on ♦he students* written retelling's. On the Rele- 
vance variable, which measures the proportion of the students' clauses that matched 
clauses in the ideal retelling, group mean scr.-«j^ increased from .39 for The Tricky 
Troll, to .72 and .C for Sing Sack Swje and Benjie, respectively. On the Completeness 
variable, which measures the proportion of clauses in the ideal retelling included in 
the students' retellings, scores increased from .13 to .35 and .40 from the 3rd to the 
7th to the 10th story. Perhaps because of the small sample sire, thcsr iffercnces were 
not significantly differcHi in a one-way ANOVA. However, given u»e teacher's aad 
staff developer's informal evaluation of the retellings, the increase in Ac Relevance 
and Completeness variables appears to reflect the change in students* retellings ob- 
served during instructiion. 

These scores also indicate that students' letcUings stabilized by the middle of the 
staff development (when Sing Sack Sing wcs read). In other words, with respect to 
the Relevance and Completeness variables, it is as if all that the students learned about 
retelling stories occurred by the seventh lesson. This conclusion, though, runs counter 
to the perceptions of the teacher and staff developer who continued the instniclioa for 
another 5 weeks. 

Scores the Outcome variable, which measures the extent to which students 
refold the outcome of a story, provide some support for the teacher's and '.(aff devel- 
oper's perception that there was room for improvement in the students' retellings, 
even after the seventh lesson. Treated as a continuous variable, mfean scores on the 
Outcome variable increased fvo^n .14 to .83 and 1.57, These differences are statisti- 
caUy significant (F(2, 17) = 11.24, p<.Ol). Using Tukey's HSD t 1 (Kiric, 1968), 
ihe difference between the mean^ for Benjie (Lesson 10) and The Tricky Troll (Lesson 
3) is significant, p<.05. The mean scores for Benjie and The Tricky Troll arc not 
significantly different from the score for Sing Sack Sing (Lesson 7) Thus, the differ- 
ence indicates, with respect to the inclusion of outcome loformation, that students did 
not understand the importance of this information in a retelling at the time of the 
seventh lesson. This means that students were still learning to understand what it 
mea;-j to retell a story even after other retelling skills had stauilizet ' esson 7 when 
Sing Sack Sing was read. 

Imphcit m the above argument is the notic^n that Jie improved retellings were the 
result of the instruction. It could be argued thai .he retellings became more causally 
cohesive simply as a result of practice, li is impossible to untangle to w^Iat extent the 
students' improvement .s due to the nature of the comprehension lessons or to the 
repetitive practice m wnting retellings. The scores on the Outcome variable suggest 
that the students' growth was a function of practice and the content of th essons 
Since, as noted, thcs**- scores did not stabilize by the middle of training as did the 
oiher measures. In oJier words, the data from the Outcome variable suggests that the 
improved rctelhng« were not simply a ftinctiori of practice but of learning a conception 
of a rctelJing that included the adequate depiction of the outcome of a story. The 
outcome measure provides some evidence that the lessons themselves played d npor- 
tant part in directing students' thinlJng about what to include in a retelling. 
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This argument for growth over the weeks of the training is exemplified in the 
outcorne information provided in the written retellings of Student 7 and given in 
Appendices A, B, and C. In his written retelling of TTie Farmer and the Trolly at the 
beginning cf training. Student 7 does not state tiiat the troll accepts tfie bargain 
presented by the farmer, and, necessarily, does not state that in acc^)ting the bargam; 
he is unaware of the trick that has been played on him. Thus for the outcpine mcasute. 
Student 7 was given a score of "O." In his r^elling of Sing Sad: 5w^,:m.ite 7tfa 
of training. Student 7 does state that Rosita is rescued but does not menti(m ^uit.&e 
kidnapper was nm oui cf town thus eliminating the threat of danger to Rbsita.:Herc, 
Student 7 was given a score of "1." In his retelling of Benjie^ in the ioi week of 
training. Student 7 states that Benjie finds the earring and overcoat his shyness in 
doing so. For this retelling. Student 7 was given die maw sr ^e of "2.'* 

Moreover, the set of causal measures suggest that as a *^jult of training and 
practice students develop a more sophisticated conception of die whole of a story. 
This conception is defined in terms of die representation of a story's causal cohesion 
in a retelling. Over time, students included mosfly relevant information in their retell- 
ings, more information on die causal chain of the story, and a more complete statement 
of the outcome of the story. It is important to note that this improvement occurred in 
the context of regular, valid comprehension instruction, a condition of reading instruc- 
tioa for low achieving students argued for by Brown, Palincsar, and Annbruster 
(1984). 



CONCLUSIONS 

In the previous section we have discussed changes attributable to the nature of 
the comprehension instruction provided. In analyzing students' written retellings we 
ha^ e argued that, as a result of the instmction and practice, the students' con^hcnsiai 
improved. We have argued that the nature of the lesson and the quality of die retellings 
point to an understanding of story comprehension that is causal in nature. 

However, as important, if not more so, are the positive effects on students' 
learning provoked by restructuring the norms of classroom instruction. As discussed 
previously, these changed norms included grouping low ability students for direct 
comprehension instruction and using materials of appropriate difficulty. Evidence for 
the influence of the changed norms comes from an interview with ^e teacher at the 
c^..clusion of training. In that interview, the teacher discussed several advantages to 
the reading/writing lesson that are related to these concerns: 

I know at times in the beginning that they [the students in the reading/writing group] 
were elated that they were a part of a small group. I think the stones helped. They 
were stories they could read and they could enjoy. We combined silent, oral, and 
choral reading .... Most of the children are used to the round robin [reading] and 
I think they began tc see that we don't always have to read orally. We can gain a lot 
of information from silent reading .... They Iike[d] the discussion. 

(At first) they weren't too particular about writing .... The minute you tell them to 
pick up a pencil . . . they become a littie apprehensive and they're not crazy about 
i it. But . . . they did enjoy [it] and I don't think it was a begrudging task [writing the 



reteOiiigs]. Basically [tbeir atdtude toward tbe.writmg dutnged] because of iii& pmsc 
they rccdvwi wi the owipleticm of tfadr wrhing task [oq &e first day of the lessob}. 
I saw i grei iiqjrovraieat in their writing skills, which is something tii&t we really 
don't do mcch [of] because we just & not have the time. 

They began to develop a very ^jecial sense abcwt . knew.tiic.dtganiE^ of 
the pro-am . They knew they were going to come-back bete and read aod diiK^ . . ; • 
The ncxttime everybody came Iwdc wi& paials.a^ aodlfe^rwwiw^ 
write. So Jh^ pickai up cm it v^ wcH. J"&&ght tiji^ to^rards' thc 
very eager to tack here and discuss and writel^liat was ^nngu,;.i b<x^TO,diQf. 
saw an .improvahcnt in thcff writing. They saw inqjrovcment and I think tn^'.felt 
better aboui what tiiey were doing. " „ " 

In these comments Ae teacher makes reference to a number of oondStiohs fliat 
had positive consequences that go beyond the effects of the nature^of the .training,, 
that is, the improved retellings. It is as if the consequences of changing fte <»ndifi6ns - 
of learning in Ae classroom enabled or interacted with the nature of tte training iii 
stimulating student growth. 

Of great importance in the teacher's remarks are the effects of hamg jipitt?:^riate 
materials — "stories they could read." Matched to tiie ability of the students,. :&e 
stories set the students up for academic success and the perception of then: own 
success. This basic alteration of classroom norms was necessary for the success of 
any kind of direct comprehension mstruction. As noted by the teacher, the provision 
of appropriate materials enabled the practice of such basic readmg activity as silent 
reading, and it enabled the students' full participation in discussion of the content of 
a story. 

Whereas the students' experience with reading was enhanced by providing apprcK 
priate materials, the students' CKperience with writing was Ciihanced by its .m«e 
inclusion as a regular activity connected to reading, and by its ^propriatencss given 
the abilities of the students. At the beginning of training the expectations ^ for the 
writing task were general. The teacher and staff developer looked for the inclusion of 
beginning, middle, and ending content. The specific form these expectations took on 
evoWed from what the students wrote m their retellings. No tangential expectations, 
such as a concern for transcription skills, intruded on the general expectations for the 
retellings and the articulation of those expectations in terms of what the sfaident v/rote. 
The effect on the students, according to the teacher was positive, again because of 
the students' perception of their own improvement. 

Periiaps because of the appropriateness of the materials and the tasks, the students 
experienced an enjoyment in doing well at academic tasks. This enjoyment was com- 
plemented by the praise/reinforcement of the teacher. But this enjoyment wat not 
immediate. It was a function of the regularity and predictability of the work and the 
students* growing perception that they could do the work and do it well. As the teacher 
states, "They knew the organization of the program." 

All of the effects described above help to explain why the sftidents were elated 
at being part of a small group. It cannot be argued that simply being in a group caused 
the elation, though this certainly helped form an identity they had not bad before. 
O ' identity as a grcup ultimately was a function of their perception of the legitimacy 
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of the work and their success at it. And this identity as learners is at the root of thdf * 
pleasure. As> the teache; concludes later in the interview, **I was gratified that tli 
children enjoyed it so much. They enjoyed coming into the group." 
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APPENDIX A 
Stoiy Summaiy of The Farmer and the Troll: 

A fanner and his wife live on their farm. One day things start to go ^vrong on the farm^-Eggs 
are hxoken, the nailk spoils, and so foith. The fanner and his wife figure out that a luc^ 
troll has come to live on their farm. They cannot get him to leave. In the spring the fanner, 
while getting ready to plant potatoes, discovers the troll underground. The troll says he; lives 
tuidergrotmd. The farmer, realizing he needs his field tc plant potatoes, makes a bargain wi^ 
the troll. This year the troll can have what grows above ground and the fanner gets what grows 
below. Tne next year the farmer gets what grows above the ground and the troll below, and so 
on over the years. The troll agrees, not knowing he has been tricked by the farmer. Rom then 
on, each year the famier planted a crop that grew its food under the ground or above d^nding 
on the bargain he had struck with the troll. 

Student 7's Unaided Written Retelling for The Farmer and the Tro//— Week 3: 

1. The farmer is tricking the troll to fall for his plane 

2. so he can trape him in the hole 

3. so that he cannot give any more troible 

4. I think he*s going to cacth him 

5. so he Won't him any more bab Luk^ any more 



APPENDIX B 

Sloiy Summary of Sing Sack Sing 

Rosita's mother tells her never to go to the river or she may be kidnapped, as others have. On 
a hot day, Rosita disobeys her mother and goes to the river. She is kidnapped by a strange 
man, put in a sack, and told to sing when ordered to or be beaten with a stick. Rosita sings a 
song recognizable by people who know her. A friend does recognize Rosita by her song and 
frees her. They pu! rocks and mud in the sack. The num is run out of town when he cannot 
make the sack sing. 

Student 7's Unaided Written Retelling for Sing Sack Sing-Weck 7: 

1. Roseitia disbeyed her mother 

2. when She told her not to go to the river 

3. And then She went to the river 

4. and she Left her earings on the bank of the Lake 

5. A man came around 

6. got her earing off the bank of the village 

7. he had sack 

8. and Put her in it 
«»nd took her away from the bank of the riverc 



10. ifrShe didn't Sii^ Sack sigh 

11. lU b<k' you ^tih sti^ 

12. for Soler earing^ \^ 
13; 'a^d tl^ I.was tau^t 

14. hdr ahS l^ frind aiui come save her form 

15. ^^ F^ M^ ^citt in the sack 

16. ^ as soon' as nidring he say sack 

17. or ill beat you/with Stick 



APPENDIX C 

Story Summary of Benjie: " ; J 

Bcnjie, a shy little boy, lives with his Granny in the dty. Evcty Sunday, the tw of them go: 
to church, and on die way home stc^ at the bakcij' for a small treat. One.Sunday, ^ Ac^wijr'. 
hoine. Granny dwcovered that she has lost one of her earrings. 'Dity s^ffi^ IhiI 
it. Benjie knows how in^xmant the earrings arc to Granny. He deci^^ tci:io<i:agM%,the'^ 
earring and goes b^k to Ae bakery. Overcoming his shyness, B^jie bxpl^^tq tfw^batoyc 
lady the importance of the earring. Together they find it. At home, Granny is happy and riaU2isl 
she doesn't have such a shy grandson anymore. ' 

Student 7's Unaided Written Retellmg for Week 10: 

1. This is a story about a bo>' 

2. who was Shy Very shy to talk 

3. every sunday they Walk to church Benjie and granny 

4. Shy wore her very speical earrings to church 

5. after church Ttoy went to the bakery 

6. And when granny got home her earing wast Lost 

7. and then she told benjui he coild go outsid 

8. bit bcnjin about tell his mother 

9. he was goinig to tell her 

10. he was aboit to go find her earinge 

11. Went bake to the bakey to find her caring in the bakcy 

12. and the bakey lacfy told benjie to go Play 

13. he tried to tell her that granny caring wast ost 

14. he went in the daric room to find granny 

15. then he fold it in in the garbage can 

16. then thke bakey said she will call the police on him 

17. and then explode to her about cairns 

18. and the he went home 

19. and he had gave her the carings 

20. and she said we lost the old bingie 

21. she was brod of him 

22. becaise he was not Shy any more 
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LEXICAL COHESION IN COMPREHENSION AI^ COMPOSITION: 
A SYNillESIS OF RESEARtiH!^ 



1 

Richard B. Speaker, Jr., iTohn 6. Bamitz, and Joan P* Gipe; 

University of New Orleans 

Research in a variety of disciplines has explored the role of cobeston.OHaJIifiay 
& Hasan, 1976; Hasan, 1984) in reading comprehension and composjidqnXdi^ 
1987). Although such research has demonstrated the function of coheisive 
such as pronoun reference and connectives in the cbmprehei^ion and weU%rno^^^ 
of short texts, comparatively little research has examined the role of leu(^:co^ion. 
on text production and comprehension or investigated the role of :Ie?d(^: tpfcdi^ 
longer cohesive chain* (see Chapman, 1987). Some studies are now cm^ging.on't^ 
role of lexical cohesion and other cohesive devices in children's writihg (Cox, Sh^ 
han, & Sulzby , 1990; Cox & Tinzmann, 1988; McLin, 1987; P^pas, 1985); howeVcir, 
few researchers have examined children's sensitivity to and use of chains involving a 
variety of lexical and other cohesive tokens embedded in naturally occurrinjg text or 
the relationship '^f those chains to other text factors such as text pragmatics and 
senrantic hierarchies (see Friedman & Sulzby, 1987). 

Meanwhile > a large body of research on vocabulary learning has emerged which 
can be related to lexical cohesion theory and research (of, Elley, 1989; Frcebody & 
Anderson, 1983; Gipe, 1978-1979; Herman, Anderson, Pearson, & Nagy, l?87; 
Jenkius, Matlock, & Slocum, 1989; McKeown, 1985; Nagy, Anderson, & Herman, 
1980). Vocabulary research should be particularly interesting lO researchers who inves- 
tigate cohesion for three reasons: jfirst, historically, vocabulary knowledge h^ bee 
reponed as highly onelated with reading ability (e.g., Davis, 1944; Terinan, 1918); 
second, since the semantic structure of a text is encoded in its collection of cohesive 
chams, salient vocabulary items are the important lexical tokens in those chains; and 
thl*d, the study of lexical tokens in cohesive chains should provide testable theories 
for vocabulary acquisition, composition, and comprehension research. 

The purposes of this paper are to shed light on the roles of lexical cohesion in 
comprehension and composition and to provide directions for future research unifying 
cohesion research and vocabulary acquisition research within the fraihework of an 
integrated wholistic literacy paradigm. This will lead to a better uiiderstanding of the 
effects of complex discv u:se stiiictures in literacy learning and vocabulary acquisition. 
The paper will present the following issues: first; a shift in the lexical component of 
the cotesion model; second, the focus on reading/ writing/speaking/listeniiig connec- 
tious; and third, the nanne of vocabulary acquisition iipom context. TTiis paper is not 
intended to be a thorough research review; rather, it will highlight representative 
-j*«rch stucfies relevant to the three issues while focusing on lexical cohesion, only 
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one part of the larger cohesion system. (For discussion of instructional issues, see 
Baumann, 1986; Chapman, 1983; Irwin, 1986.) 



ISSUE 1. A SHUT IN THE LEXICAL COMPONENT OF THE COHESION 

MODEL 

Halliday and Hasan (1976) produced the most influential cohesion model for 
English. Their cohesion taxonomy considered reference,, substitution, conjuncti^ 
ellipsis and lexical cohesion as its major subsystems. The lexical cohesion subsysi^p 
consists of the vocabulary devices used in the te>t to cue a unified semantic. n6twoi* 
to the reader. Readers derive unity by applying their knowledge of word nicanihgs. 
which are connected by the text's semantic structure in chains through the- text; in 
essence, the cohesive chains of a text are sequences of words in the text which mark 
semantic relationships for the reader. Halliday and Hasan's lexical cohesion taxonomy 
consisted of reiteration (repetition, synonymy, superordination, and generJ word) and 
collocation. (Sec Halliday & Hasan, 1976, for details and examples). Stotsky-(1983), 
noting theoretical difficulties with this model, proposed a reorganization of lexical 
cohesion into two categories: semanically related words and collocationally related 
words. Hasan (1984) also produced a major revision in the lexical component of the 
model; her analysis of lexical cohesion consisted of two categories: general (repetition, 
synonymy, antonyroy, hyponymy, meronomy) and instantial (equivalence, naming, 
semblance). Of particular interest in Hasan's revision is the development of the con- 
cept of cohesive harmony and her extension of the analyses of the types of cohesive 
chains in text; cohesive harmony is a measure of the level of semantic chain interaction 
in an extended text which accounts for the number of items (tokens) in the chains 
which are central to the text's structure and meaning, and therefore, directly related 
to a text's coherence (for details, see Hasan, 1984, or Cox, 1987). Hasan's revision 
of cohesion theory allows researchers: (a) to move from more simple quantitative 
measures of text cohesion such as the counting of ties to more qualitative analyses of 
different semantic chains containing lexical tokens, and (b) to perform a more com- 
plete analysis of cohesion as it extends through an entire text than was provided with 
the earlier rubric. 

Under the earlier rubric for lexical cohesion (Halliday & Hasan, 1976), some 
studies examined the fiill range of cohesive structures (see Chapman, 1987, for a 
review) Lexical cohesion was found to be more difficult to comprehend than refer- 
ence, substitution and ellipsis (Moberly, 1978), but Monson (1982) found lexical 
structures easier for 7-year-old children than the other structures. Lexical cohesion, 
particularly the length of lexically cohesive chains, is closely related to the quality of 
a writer's work (Eiler, 1979; Neuner, 1987). Good writers produce essays with a 
higher density of cohesive chains per t-unit (Cherry & Cooper, 1980; Witte & Faigley , 
1981). Good adolescent readers also write essays with more cohesive properties, 
including lexical cohesion (McLin, 1987). Moreover, Stotsky (1986) found that not 
only did high rated essays by adolescent writers contp^n more lexical chains than did 
m rated essays, they included longer semantic units the creation of these chains. 

Under Hasan's rubric of lexical cohesion (Hasan, 1984), research has shifted 
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away from the study of short referential cohesive ties towards iiiteiest in longer, 
naturally occurring texts where lexical tokens appear in extended chains (sec Pappas, 
1985; Pappas & BfQwn, 1987). Cohesive variables alone do not influence text produc- 
tion and comprehension m isolation from other aspects of textuality (sec De Beau- 
grande & Dressier, 1981; Morgan & Seltaer, 1980); indeed, the linguistic, cognitive 
and affective abilities of the reader/writer play important parts, in comprehension of 
cohesive structures (for discussion, sec Bamitz, 1986; RuddeU fl: Speaker, '1985).^F6r 
example, cohesive devices such as pronouns are not necessarily.dijfficult for children 
to comprehend in cohesive texts, especially when children apply appropriate knowl- 
edge of content and discourse (Goodman & Gespass, 1983). (Tox and; Tii£^^ 
(1988) found differences m genera) cohesion knowledge among good and poor readers 
and writers. Pappas (1985) demonstrated that the structures of cohesive chains — their 
co-referential relationships — and the interactions of chains rather than the quantity of 
cohesive ties (see Mosenthal & Tiemey, 1983) v^ere important m developing a model 
of oral and written language performance. Because of this focus on cohesion in oral 
and written language, the nature of reading/ w.iting/speaking/listening connections 
has become important in cohesion research. 

ISSUE 2: READING/WRTTING/SPEAKING/LISTENING CONNECTIONS 

Current research and practice support the mterrelationship of reading, writing, 
speaking and listening in the acquisition of literacy. The recent paradigm shift in 
literacy theory is toward a more integrated wholistic theory of literacy acquisition 
(Goodman, 1986). Research by Cox and others (e.g.. Cox, 1987; Cox, Shanahan, & 
Sulzby, 1990; T^x & Sulzby, 1984; Cox & Tinzmann, 1987, 1988; Nuener, 1987) 
has demonstrated a close relationship between cohesion variables and reading and 
writing performance at various ages. Learners' use of lexical cohesive chains in writ- 
ing is related to reading ability; better readers use more and longer lexical cohesive 
chains in their writing (McLin, 1987). The cohesive harmony of the writing of good 
readers is higher than that of poor readers across grades and text genres (Cox, Shana- 
han, & Sulzby, 1990). These investigations and their theoretical constructs have pro- 
duced a host of new terms and concepts related to longer chains which should be 
considered such as disto^.^e, coherer, precurser, intersection, and networic (Neuner, 
1987), cohesive harmony (Hasan, 1984) and cohesive density (Pappas, 1985). 

DeStefano and Kantor (1988) examined the cohesion variables in oral and written 
discourse of several ethnolinguistic populations (inner city black, Appalachian, and 
mainstream cultures). They compared children's reading material (basals and chil- 
dren's literature) to the oral patterns of cohesion in mother-child diaiogues, finding 
many similarities between the mother-chilo dialogues among the ethnolinguistic 
groups and children's literature but a vast difference in basal materials. Ir. particular, 
ellipsis and reiteration lexical structures in dialogues and children's literature were 
very similar, but reiteration was much more common in basal materials while ellipsis 
was rare. 

It should be noted that Tannen (1985), when considering the decontexlualized 
nature of written texts, pointed out that a writer must lexicalize suprasegmental, 
O 



prosodic and gestural information, which would be present in (mil cqmmunicatiwi, 

making lexical chains, an important factor to :cohsid^^ examinatipnis of oral ind 

written discburse. FurthennorerWith;the. appU<^^ 

discouiie, researchers have a tool for i&ntifytag,^. chain of dscbur^^ 

texts used in the. schools; thus, contexts >yhich;go bbyOTd tt^^ 

and described in detail raiAer than left imdtfuied piovid^ an,knpo^^t^^ tc^i^ 

for naturalistic research in home aibd dassroohr S^^ 

where the natiuc: of paiTicuto^ contexts is; being, inviMtigated^^^^^^ 

suggests need for research into the nature of lexical tokens m chauls wU^^ 

through text and oral discourse. ' > ; 



ISSUE 3: NATURE OF VOCABULARY ACQUISITION FROM CONTEXT 

F dies of vocabulary and text comprehension suggest the iihportan(^, of lexical 
cohesion to vocabulary acquisition. Vocabulary items can form the saUcnt ;fc*cn^ 
lexical chains or they can be trivially contextualized in a text.or ah iristmc^ 
procedure. Ercebody and Anderson (1983) found vocabulary to be/tite im^^ 
influencing perfonnance on compreheiiSion measures rather than noidericd' q^ 
measures. They also found both lexical difficulty, and topic familiariQr were sig^-- 
candy related to comprehension. Herman, Anderson, Pearson and Nagy (i98^Toiiid- 
that students gamed more vocabulary knowledge from well elabomt(5d texts. 

These and other studies (e.g., EUey, 1989; Gipe, 1978-1979; Jenkins ct al., 
1989; Nagy, Anderson, & Herman, 1986) suggest that context is crucial t6 yocabulai^ 
learning and text comprehension. However, researchers have not yet reportecl'a id^^ 
effect of vocabulary and lexical cohesive structures on both microstructiire mjcroj 
structure comprehension, probably, because the newer rubrics (Hasan, 19^^^^ 
1983), cohesive analyses of context structure, and the concept of C(Acsiye han^ 
have yet to be incorporated into research studies on vocabulary acquisition and tfiich- 
mg. Furthermore, litde attention has been paid to the analysis of contexts sunotindiiig^ 
vocabulary in text or in mstruction which can be provided by tU analysis of c^^iye^ 
chains in text or in discourse. In essence, we posit that vocabulary, acquisiticm oriy, 
occurs in contexts where the oral and written chains containmg a new lexicd token 
are extensive and important to the structure of the discourse. Therefore, Vooabiitoy 
research and instraction must be reconsidered in terras of the construction of a set of 
lexically harmonious, cohesive chams In a situational context where the new token is 
embedded in important oral and/or written language. This presents a new direction 
for the integration of lexical cohesion research with vocabulary and discourse structure 
research. 



SUMMARY, IMPLICATIONS AND DIRECTIONS FOR FUTURE RESEARCH 

Taken as a whole, this research synthesis has revealed the importance of cohesion 
♦heory to aspects of literacy learning. Although in recent years there has been a rapid 
^w>wth in research on vocabulary's function in literacy learning, explanatory theories 
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still focus on the importance of context without necessarily developing explicit descrip- 
tions of the linguistic or instnictional contexts involved. In the meantime, a slowly 
emerging body of research on lexical cohesion is providing explanations of the pf/ssi* 
ble functions of cohesive chains in comprehension and composition. 

This paper interrelated independent lines of research in order to undentand text 
comprehension. The three issues discussed here lead to the following conclusions: (a) 
in recent years, tlie study of cohesion has moved to the exammation of ionger cohesive 
chains as opposed to a mere descripdon and quantification of cohesive deyic.-.and 
their potential effects on composing and comprehending, (b) learners' abilities to use 
cohesive devices develop in both oral and wr.nen language processes, (cy lexical 
cohesion theory provides possible explanations for the effects of written auri situational 
contexts in the acquisition of vocabulary. The synthesis implies that researchers in 
vocabulary and text comprehension reexamine lexical cohesion and cohesion theory. 
Likewise, cohesion researchers should discover the wealth of applications of cohesion 
theory to the understanding of important problems in literacy development. 

For the purpose of developing and testing theories of the functions of lexical 
chains in reading and writing, further research is needed m at least the following 
areas, (a) the proximity and density of lexical tokens in cohesive chains in extended 
text; (b) the roles of lexical structures in the interrelationships of comprehension and 
composition, includmg but not limited to vocabulary learning and vocabulary choice; 
(c) the location of a chain's tokens in the semantic network of the text and the 
relationship of qualitatively different chains to the semantics represented in the text; (d) 
the effects of demonstrably different instructional and textual contexts on vocabulary 
leammg and vocabulary choice, (e) the effects of prior knowledge and lexical cohesion 
on vocabulary acquisiticn, text comprehension, and composition. Research must ex* 
amine the effects of lexical chains on microslructural and macrostructural processing 
and production of text viewed from a transactional/interactive theory of reading/ 
wnting in a vanety of cl ^^room and sociocultural settings, with a variety of learners, 
both children and adults. 
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THE CONSTRUCTION OF NARlUiiVES BY GQOD 
AND POOR READERS^ 



Rose-Marie Weber 

University at.Albany, SUNY 

This study, pait of a larger study on linguistic differences between gqoi aod poor 
readers, focuses on children's abilities to construct oanatives.^ Ib &e.t^^spcK^h.^^ 
here, constructing a narrative is viewed as a process of selecti^;, mtar[Hret^^ 
encoding complex, causally linked infonnation into temporally ori^md clanses^^o^ 
with componf.nts of orientation, evaluation, and resolution (e.g.y :i^s^ctt,. lS^ 
lowing Labov» 1972; Peterson & McCabe, 1983); Hmnigh Imgrn^ 
tic means that children use to transform the activities and se^^ial leh^ons bf pictmed 
characters into narrative discourse are analyzed. Good and poor xtadm.aie cdmpafed 
with respect to the ways that they solve the problem of encoding the events so that 
the discourse coheres into a story stracture and makes a point. 

This study of the productive abilities of children with differences in reading ability 
is intended to enlaige the details of linguistic knowledge wud proc^sing that normal 
and poor readers command so as to determine, with converging evidence, the possible 
sources of poor readers' verbal weaknesses and lag in reading ability. Vellutino and 
Scanlon (e.g. , 1987) hav^e offered an explanation for reading disability that implicates 
linguistic coding deficits as the principal source. They elaborate itxk pers^[»sctive 
developmentally, pointing to deficiencies in encoding, stonng, and retrieving phono- 
logical and syntactic components of language in younger children diat in tura lead to 
deficiencies in processing semantic components in older ddldren. This study of good 
and poor readers' constiuction of narratives extends in a preliminary way Vellutino 
and Scanlon's y/cxk m progress on children's speaking abilities as they relate to 
reading abilities. 

Research on the constiuction of narratives by children offers a range of multi- 
faceted views and findings on how children apply linguistic knowledge in complex 
ways to serve discourse. Studies of narrative abilities have delineated the intricate 
features that children develop and coordinate to present settings and characters, relate 
and advance events, and connect physical and mental states to activities. The content 
and functions of clauses, the expression of causal connections, the nmipulation of 



'This study is based on data collected at the Quid Research sod btudy Ceater at ti» Umverdty at 
Albany thro**^ a grant from the Natioaal Institutes of Child Health znd Human DeveI<^»Dei:t awaided to 
Frank R. Vellutino (Grant #ROI HD 096558'02A1). Thanks are due to Frank Vellutino, Donna Scanlcm, 
and their staff for subject selection, data collection, and transcriptioas, as well as to Lynne Rnggiero and 
Mfchfl**! Green for subsequent analyses. 
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vetb tenses, the use of syntactic and semantic cohesive devices to relate the given to 
the new, the choice of written language conventions have all been given attention. 
Further, the relation between the social setting on the quality of children's narratiyes». 
such as speaking to a peer in contrast to speaking on adult, has been taken into 
account. 

To mention only several studies^ Peterson and McCabe (1983) examined nafra- 
tivss spontaneously told to experimenten: from three analytical points of view,' wber^ 
Prcece (1987) sketched the functions and fonns that children's iianatiyes bte;:in 
natural conversations. In other studies experimenters have used picture bbbia^j^ 
relieve the children of memory demands and allow compaiability.across.suhgecte, butl^ 
may introduce complications of interj^etation. For instance, Berman (1988) cbnccn- 
trated on the development of linguistic resources for relating events through timc.as 
part of a long-temi cross-linguistic study, whereas Stennmg and Michell (1985) ^raced, 
children's development of the means for explaining die relations between states and 
events, finding explanations earlier in children than theory wouid predict. 

Other studies concentrate on narratives in relation to reading. In this respect they 
extend the research tradition seeking relations between prod xtive linguistic abilities 
and reading ability (e.g., Loban, 1976) and complement the influential wcnk grounded 
in story grammar that takes recall as a reflection of reading comprehension (e.g.. Stein 
& Glenn, 1979). Ceva and Olson (1983) examined first graders' spoken recall of 
stories told to them with respect to the status of linguistic features characteristic of 
story-telling in both spoken and written language and tiie relationship between those 
features and their progress in reading. Differences emerged between these good and 
less skilled beginning readers, for instance, in the syntactic integration of content into 
complex sentences and, furthermore, in retelling a story more explicitly to a naive 
peer than to the experimenter who already knew the story. In a iifferent vein. Roth 
and Spekman (1986) compared spontaneous stories told by normally achieving stu- 
dents with those told by learning disabled children. This group was classified as such 
because apparent "problems in reading, written expression and/or math" (p. 12), in 
spite of the children's average or above IQs and, it should be noted, normal linguistic 
abilities in phonology, morphology, and syntax. The stories (old by the learning 
disabled children included fewer propositions, fewer complete episodes, fewer sig- 
nificant statements expressing explanatory relations among the states and events in the 
stories, and fewer elaborating details. 

This study was intended to compare good and poor fourth-grade readers' perfor- 
mance in constructing brief narratives from cartoon strips with respect tc overall plot 
and to the structural elements that give a story coherence and value. Because this 
approach required that the children interpret the drawings as a basis for each narrative. 
It did not require either reading or recall. Thus the performances would presumably 
exemplify the children's abilities to select, organize, express, and relate the significant 
mental and physical states and events one to another so as to offer a story with a 
point. 

Examming children's construction of spoken narratives has implications for the 
use of retelling as a means of assessing the comprehension of written texts. Such 
assessment generally assumes that children are equally capable ol expressing their 
^"-derstanding of a story they have read and recalled (e.g., Kalmbach, 1986). So little 
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expression has heen required of readers when their c^in|»«hensiqn^;as^^ 

auswers to questions that the productive skills and coon^^ 

mayibe token for Yet thw may lie wite.di^^ 

asiKlng children that need (o be recognh^ in 'the assessment of comi»peW^^ 

expressed r^&ciU. As Joh^^ has ix>inted out,^^ 

what is recalled, butlittle fiiom what is hot recalled. A chiid^imy 

an appropriate schema, may interpret the isettmg^for recall as r^d^g;0^^ 

response^ or may suffer from deficits in productive Imguistic a^iUt^^^^^ 

study does not allow i!s to separate out these possibiliti^ syistematicaily. 



METHOD 

Participants in the study were 32 fourth gra^rs fiom advantaged b^^^ 
who scored 90 or above on the Performance Scale of the WISC-R .{Wechsicr, 197^^^ 
and had been judged free of gross disordnis that tnigbt h^^imp]iC2^}m it^»dmg ^ 
difficulties. Half were good readers scorTng;,at th« 50&,pcK^tile cMr,Jfoye,OT^ 
GUmore Oral Reading Test (Gilmore & Gjimoie, 1968); the c^rl^ 
readers scoring at the 10th percentile or below. Table 1 gives tiie IQ and re2ui|^ 
scores for the two groups. _ . , ; : / ^ 



Townsend that depicted char^ters, state^, aud eyenite intended to cqh^^into mironic 
story. (Eo^- instaiice, m on^^ j«;in his 

band heading for a turkey; behind hiih are twd,&gitate3[ chU^ 
shows thc.n^ looking at the children cryiiig as ^ hd 
head how lying on a stump. Tlie diird fraihe/show t^^ 
distressed children wid/sujing tte. ft^ off stimp. 
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Esch child was asked to construct a narrative by an adult experimenter who 
provided a model narrative in the simple present tense, describing actions and states 
and expressing inferred causes. As the child told the story for each strip, the adult 
also had the strip in view. Prompts were nondirective. 

Audio recordings of the children's responses were independently transcribed by 
two researchers and difference:? resolved by a third. 

As a basis for comparing the reader ability groups, the children's nanatiycs wqe 
analyzed for number of v/ords per story, adjusted for false starts. They wapJfeep:- 
examined holistically for the adequacy ot the overall plot line, the cohwcnceoff!^^ 
story, the expression of the point, and placed in the follov/ing categories, as adanj5?i* 
from Stenning and Michell (1985): 

Interpretive: Provides coherent overall plot, showing understimding of the point of 
the pictured events and explaining the relationships amoug them and charactciw ncoti- 
vations. Fbrexamplc, **Sccthis— the kids' father was gonna It was a urn a lljaaksgiv- 
ing 'n they had a big turkey *n then the kids — it was their pet like, ya fc^w. then 
like they were crying 'cause he ivas gonna get killed. 'N tbea die father looked, ya 
know, sad 'n then the turkey started crying. 'N then the father decided la have the 
turkey for dinner. Ya know at the supper table." 

Descriptive. Gives frame by lOrame description of tht pictures; nu*^ include small 
inaccuracies. For example, **Father's gomg to kill the turicey 'n he gets a chick 
[sticic?] 'n then he puts on it the neck 'n the kids scream fJo no. Jid then the father 
didn't do it. Then th^ turkey and the two kids 'n the father had supper." 

Restricted. Incomplete, perhaps grossly inaccurate. For cxa^nple, **The the man 
chopped down the tree 'n the girls are yelling at him and they're crying and the 
rooster is yelling' at him and they get they have somethin' [to?] eat." Or, **This 
girl's screamin' cause he had a ax ui his hand and each both girls screamin' girl and 
boy screamin' cause he thought dey were choppmg him and den on Thansgive he 
chop de turicey . . . and der they ate him." 

Agreement on the classification by two independent raters was 81%, differences 
were resolved by a third rater. 

The narr- ives were also analyzed for the incidence of clauses containing evalua- 
tions, that is, utterancet ^'^^^ intensify, compare, correlate, and explain the complicat- 
ing actions in a narrative and so contribute to expressing its point: "why it was told, 
what the narrative was getting at, or what to think about a person, place, thing, or 
event" (Peterson & McCabe, 1983, p. 33). Evaluations include exclamations; repeti- 
tions; hypotheses, predictions; intentions, purposes, hopes; negatives; explanations 
(Peterson & McCabe, 1983, p. 32). Further, linguistic features that contribute to the 
coherence of each narrative were analyzed, including (a) the perspective taken on 
temporality and its maintenance as expressed through verb tense and aspect, and (b) 
connectives other than and, and so, and additive so, includbg relative pronouns and 
complement that (cf. Stenning & Michell, 1985). 



RESULTS 

There were no significant differences between the good and poor readers in the 
O ;gth of then- narratives (/(30) = lUs, p<.23), good readers using a mean of 33.5 
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"Table 2 

2iRecuk^ Groups and Quality of Narratives 



■""iOroups 


Intopieiive 


Descriptive 


Rcstric6d _ ' " 


.Good 




34.8 
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Poor 


35.3 


34.8 


29.9 jVoo5o*>; 




(79) 


(78) 


(67) et(MS*r 



(SZ) = 14.81) words and poor readers 46.7 (SD= 11.07). Significant diffcR^^ 
.pear, however, in th« distribution of the quality of the nairatives as;ictei^ 
descriptive, or restricted in relation to, the caftf)on strips i)^l2i N^0^ f^3^^^ 
/><.001).- As indicated in Table 2, the good readers tdd narratiycsjthat wmMtrpct- 
civc m about half of the cases but restrict^ in about a tenth, tfei^p^ 
narratives that fell in roughly the same proportions in each oif the :tii^^ 

With respect to the incidence of clauses that contemed evaluations ifr;relitiqn Co 
the quality of the narratives, a repeated meai^ures ANOVA with ability as fewc«^ 
facto? and narrative quality as the within factor, as given in lable 3, yielded: no 
significant differences in the mean number of evaluation chuses between the groi'ps 
(F(l, 30) =1.54, p=n.s.) However, it showed significant differences for narrative 
quality (F(2, 60) ~ 22.02, p<.001) and a significant ability by narrative quality inter- 
action (F(2, 60) =4.23, p<.025). 

With respect to other linguistic elements contributmg to the quality of the narra- 
tives, good readers also differed from poor readers. In the choice of tense and aspccl, 
the good readers favorea the present over the past and m a few cases slufted perspec- 
tive once in the course of a narrative (present 66%; past 28%, shift 6%), whereas the 
poor readers chose the past and the present about equally often, shifted in a few 
cases, and also nuxed the tenses in some (past 49%; present 42%; shift 6%; nuxcd 
4%). 

With regard to connecuves other than and, and then, and additive so, the good 
readers chose 23 types of connectives over 175 tokens; the most ftv^uent were so, 
••consequently" (e.g., **thekidsdidnHwa^thinUo so they were crying and crymg**); 
sOf ••$© that** (e.g., ''he wants to chop its head off so he can pluck it'*); because; 
and but. The poor readers chose 14 types over 88 tokens, the three most Sequent 
being the same as the good readers, but the fourth Iteing when. 



Table 3 

Mean Evaluative Clauses by Reader Ability Groups and Quality of Narratives 



Groups 



Intciprctive 



Descriptive 



Restricted 



Good 
Poor 



20.4 
12.0 



5.6 
6.5 



1.5. 
4.5 
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DISCUSSION 

This study found differences between good and poor readers in the ways .tot ttey,. 
applied and coordinated their linguistic Imowledge tp construct nan^atives^lh re^^ 
to cartoon strips. In describing children's holistic linguistic,!^ 
provides information that inay play a part in explaMiig sqmc ci^^ dM^^<^in^ 
becoming fluenf readers (Vellutind & Scanlon, 4i?87](, Tte w 
show in constructing narratives ihay have its source in the same lingi^tic . 
that limit their reading. Further, the difficulty in,pifoductiye\d^ 
between reading comprehension and the expression of that coniprehei^on in;rer 
tellings. ; - 

Although the good and poor readers chose about the same number of ww^s.for 
their responses, they differed with respect to expressing the overall plot and outc6ii», 
of the depicted events. As a group, the good readers more often cpnstractbd a'c^^ 
and sufficiently elaborated nanative to track the shifts in pictured states an^Jicvente 
coherently, providing an effective interpretation of the logical relatidns amghg tibem;. 
An equal proportion of good readers and poor readers simply described the acti^tlcs 
in each frame adequately, a characteristic ^'^und in younger children (Berraah, 1988)^. 
but nonetheless regarded as sophisticated b; Steaning & Michell (1983). The poor 
readers offered a much higher proportion of restricted, incomplete, even mcoberent 
narratives. The poor rcade:^ were not as skilled in marshalling their Unguistic re^ 
sources for the task in hand. 

The good and poor readers showed many indications of having control over 
varying narrative devices. Overall, they did not differ significantly in the incidciice= 
of evaluations, those specific linguistic deWccs used to interpret, emphasize, and 
attribute cause to the actions in a narrative. Good readers elaborated their intetprctative, 
narratives more broadly than the poor readers did; their evaluations dropped sha^ly^ 
in their restricted narratives, suggesting that here the problem was not a linguistic one 
but perhaps a matter of figuring out the picture or not having an appropriate schema. 
Poor readers, on the other hand, used evaluations as part of their narrative strategies 
in a more sustained way across narratives of different quality, suggesting that for them 
the problem in their restricted narratives may have been more firequentiy a matter of 
coordinating linguistic expression. 

Two types of linguistic elements were examined to identify possible differences 
between the reader groups in the ways tliat they solve the problem of transforming 
their interpretation of the picnires into language. In the case of the choice and mainte- 
nance of temporal perspective, the good readers favored the present over the past, 
whereas the poor readers chose both equally. In this respect, the good readers were 
not in accord with the performance of developmentally more mattire children in their 
choice of tense in narratives (Herman, 1988; Stenning & Michell, 1985). It may be 
that in this siniation the good readers followed tiie form of the adult experimenter, 
who told the sample narrative in the simple present tense. The poor readers provided 
a small proportion of narratives in which tiiey failed to sustain the temporal perspective 
and shifted inappropriately more than once back and forth between preient and past. 

In the choice of connectives other than and, and then, and additi\'e so the two 
^lups of readers also showed significant differences. These elements serve to bmd 



qriecudon; make clear %idehti^ of a cha^^ 
expitss^ eietnBQts tpt<^ to iiitugng:^^^^ 

itates rac^ ll^e poor ^ 

yanetycOf ^ tmd did not use the 'opes 1^ tbe cte^ias ^uen^^^ 

Tbes^ ^eiences in oral . 
cinrent mtei^t in assessing icadiag j^mpit^mion^ by i^ldn^^cK^^ 
diey have res^ mvif^.t^ders (^°^ 

instnic come tp;lemti expeptati^ tlu^.teachd^:,M^ 

wbat constitutes a gdod.ittellU^g* B^^^ opmting assuir^ 

dreh; are equsdiy cap^Ie and mteitsted in expressmg wh^ dxiy^^i^^ ^ 
fiiadings in this study remind us that theit^ iu:e^difti^ on the eno^g side:^o^^ 
retelling that cannot be simply attributed to poor reading. 
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Recent research in science education has proyided 
and poweriul tools to.exainmf how sUid^ 
is die construct of '"concc^tu^ change^Ie^^ jCofKeptual.c 
scribj^ the kind of lemming that occiurs ^^n studdits ''»x6mmo«^ tte 
.tism sensc'Ofiiestm ^.^stingilrowledge^^^^ neW.i»^^ 

conflicting: hiformaH^^^ ia given {^enomei^^ 

:i984; Ppsttcr, Strike, Hcwspn, & 1982); We wciadf:^^^ 

change learning has qcciirred when students come to.understand tbit plantis ina^ 
6wn;fopd rather Aan pbt^ * * 

Research in science education has extensively:dqcumen|^ 
learning is a veiy difficult process. Science educat(»:s Imve^tpv^ 
dencc that students are resistant to changmg :th^k ex^ 
called "naive conceptions," about many of tte scient^^^ concepts tteyitcK^.^^^ 
ent, 1982; Eaton, Anderson, & Smithy 1984). Textbf^k^ regiJ^ar classroom; 
tion and even good science instniction often 

learning in science. (Ahdc^n^ Smith 1987; An^^rson^ &.Si^tb; :|9^ 

Researchers in rea<Ung educadpnrhafve :i>itvMod^eyide .c<»ro^^ 
science .educate^ hiaye foiiiul. Students at:n^ny;age leyek 
naive.but intuitively ^^)eaiihg, scie^ (;^c>noe^ d^it6 n^din texulli^^ 
infonnation that directly contradicts s^den^* <x>nceiyd(msi^ |989; 
Alvermann, Smith, & Readence^ 1985; jL^KSCMi^.^i^ 
that conflicts with their naiye conceptions, 
t^eir existing knowledge structures (Aivemmnn 1987), cpir^^ 

new ii^onnation: separate and distinct Imdwt^ 
Rotb^ it98i5) or ignore the new infor^ & Sm^^ 

Recently, r^dihg^res^ teguh to ex cn^^ that 

a|>pear to pn)p>Ut conceptual change learning fiom^^. ?PR^ 
to be the (Urect cH>n>^ntaUbn 

wten:pai^ oif a ^xt dUecdy ad^ ,^^dehts ;am lUcely ,td th^ mi: 

^"-Q ""ireirtly refute ftoscjiaive conccpti^^^ chaiige.their. 
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conceptions. Several studies (Alvermann & Hynd, 1989; Maria 1988, 1989; Roth, 
1985) found that **rcfutation" texts appear to be effective catalym for conceptual 
change learning. 

A critical variable that has not been examined sufficiently in cither the reading- 
or science education research is the level of students' commitment to ^Uiciri^naiv^^ 
conceptions and its effects on learning from text. , Marshall (1986) ^ji»me.clo^^ 
examining this variable when she identified the **persbn^ need. to ImowV is vaxp^fr^ 
tant factor in students' willingness to change their naive conceptions. It woiU^d ma^ 
sense intuitively that the higher the level of commitment students have to fficirrnaive^ 
conceptions, the less likely they are to cuang ) them trough reading texts—a ^pposir 
tion that research in social psychology supports (Bem, 1970; Rokeach, 1970)< We^ 
would expect that high levels of commitment to one's naive conceptions would lead, 
one to assimilate new, incoming information so that it is consistent with what is. 
ah^ady known. Conversely, students who are unsure of their naive conceptions should 
be more likely to change them. Lower levels of conunitment to one's naive concep- 
tions may allow one to accommodate the new information more easily. 

The purpose of this paper is to report data relevant to this hypothesis. In particular, 
this study addressed the following question; Are students who are sure of their naive 
conceptions about scientific phenomena less likely to change their conceptions through 
reading conflicting information in texts than students who are unsure of their naive 
conceptions? Because wc were also interested in the effects of refutation text on 
students* naive conceptions, we asked an additional question: Are students who are 
sure of their naive conceptions more likely to change them if they read refutation text 
than if they read regular science text? This paper reports data obtained as part of 
a larger smdy that examined the influence of refutation text on conceptual change 
learning. 



METHOD 

Subjects 

Subjects in this study included 33 male and 57 female sixth-grade students drawn 
from classrooms in three comparable urban, public schools in a small westem city. 
We chose upper-middle class neighborhood schools so that a majority of students 
would have little or no difficulty mding the instructional materials we developed. 
Reading >cores on the Stanford A. hievement Test for our subjects ranged from a 
grade equivalenf score of 2 J to Post :^Jgh School (PHS), with a mean of 8.8. 

Materials 

Tests and instructional materials were developed for two science topics, tells and 
matter These topi'^s had been used in previous research (Dole & Simth, 1987, 1989) 
and the tests and materials for this study were developed and revised from these earlier 
materials. 

Prelposttests, Two tests weic created, one for the cells topic and one for the 
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ma^^ topic. Each test was used as both a pretest and?po$ttest> A common fmmt 
W8S.U5(^ for both tests. This included a coyer page^^th gini^al quc^tiqns^t^^ 
topic; Thcjcover page was followed by written in^^^ 

^y ioKtw about cells or matter to aiBwer the li^^ ^ ; 

Students* level of cbznmitment to tbeir naive cbnoe^tio!^ op^ratio^ 
, fined as ho^ sure they were of their respoa&w: 
followi' ,^vStion was asked: **H6w sure we you of y^ 

lowed by a request to circle one of the foU6wing::n|t7/ 5i<r>/io sure,/sw^,Ayc^ 
very sure* : ' J 

Questions for each topic were modeled after plication questions often jased 
science educators (cf. Anderson & Smith, I9S3; Eaton, Anderson,.^ Sni^ 
The Items required that students ^ly wh;.: they know about tlie topics to itai-wd:ld 
phenomena. For example, one of the questions about cell growth was: 

If thsLgrass on a lawn is mowed, it grows back in just a few days. How does a stalk 
of grass grow? Try to explain what is going on inside the grass plant that makes it 
grow. 

Similar questions were used for the matter test. An item about the physical 
changes in matter subtopic was: 

When a volcano erupts, the magma flows out onto the surface of the earth and hardens. 
Explain how magma hardens. 

Scoring templates were created based on students' responses on the pretests. 
Responses were categorized into five levels. Level 0 was used for blank rr 'Tonses or 
**donH knows.** Level 1 was used for responses that Reflected naive co^ptions. 
Level 2 was used for partially accurate responses; level 3 was used for mostly sophisti- 
cated responses. Level 4 included complete and scientifically sophisticated responses. 
For example, the scoring template for the magma question was: 

0 = don*t know 

1 = the magma hardens, cools down, changes from a liquid to a solid 

2 = molecules implied or .stated directly, particles mentioned 

3 - explicit mention of molecules plus 1 of 3 of the following: 

speed of molecules 
proximity of molecules 
attraction of molecules 

4 = explicit mention of molecules plus 2 of the 3 above 

Ihe experimenters created the scoring templates together, resolved differences 
through discussion, revised the templates and created rules to follow fur ambiguous 
responses. Interrater reliability was established at 89%. 

Treatment materials. Three sets of instructional materials were developed for the 
two topics: traditional text (TT), considerate text (CT), and refutation text (RT). The 
traditional text was taken from current fifth-grade science textbooks (Q)hen, Del 
Giorao, Harlan, McCormack, & Staver, 1986; Mallinson, Smallwood, & Valentino, 
1984). To develop the CT we restructured the TT to improve coherence, unity, and 
audience appropriateness (Anderson & Armbruster, 1984). To develop the RT we 
ed refutation statements to the CT. Refutation statements included direct confronta- 



tion and r^fotatioa qjf students* naive comjcptionst These staterocntewqe dcrivwl 

stu<tents!:flwst naive responses cn.the prirtwt.;Fdt^^ 

(mrthfe cclls uiut students in oii, sample it^ 

iiscd'oniy^in thcir stotmw Therefore, in developing .ic ceUs^^re^^ 

added thc;refutirtion:stfttemcht: ' ^; . / 

Some pc^te tliink that food is used only in people's rtomwfl^ iJm is. not true. 

Both the cells and maJttcr unitS/Weie. divided inU) s6ctions-T4:^^ 
cells unit atnd 4 for the naatt^ unit. Refutation statcnaents idded at tf^ beginningt 
and conclusion of each section. : 

Procedure 

The study was conducted in intact classrooms at three schools. Thctwo cxjperi- 
menters met individually with each teacher to ensure that the topics of ceUs and iiatter 
had not and would not be covered during the 7-wcck period 6^ 

Students were raijdomly assigned to one of ftc three text treatnwnts; Packets were 
prepared for students phased on text treatnvcnt and topic order. T6 cpntrelifpr or^ 
effects, half the students received the matter tests and matmals fij^^ind the 6^ 
half received the cells tests and materials first. Written srapts were 
read to subjects before all tests and treatments to control for tfie effect of diffcitnti 
experimenters. 

Pretests were administered to all studcais at the same time of day over a 3-day 
period. Three weeks later, the experimenters returned to (he schools and administered 
the text treatments over a 4-day consecutive period. Three weeks after the trcaim^ts 
had been administered, the experimenters rcnimed to the schools and aklmjnistci^. 
the posttests. Posttests, Uke the pretests and treatments, were administered zX the same 
tin*e of day for all subjects in the study. 

Data Analysis 

Only items for which students gave naive responses on the pretest were used for 
data analysis (fj=760). Two dependent measures were used in the analysis. Tlic first, 
measure examined sttidents* level of sureness for their naive responses on the jpretest. 
The • 'sureness* • scale was originally designed to provide descriptive information used 
in the larger study. In this study we collapsed the 4-levcI scale into a dichotomcus 
measure for statistical analysis. 

The second dependent measure used for data analysis cxammed conceptual change 
learning from pretest to posttest. Cbnceptual change learning was operationally defined 
in a conservative manner. Evidence of conceptual, change was scored only when 
students gave a naive response on the pretest and a scientifically sophisticated response 
on the posttest. Posttest responses sccHied at levels 3 and 4 were considered scientifi- 
cally sophisticated and therefore recorded as ''did change.*' Posttest responses scored 
at level 1 reflected naive conceptions and therefore were recorded ais • 'did not 
change.*' Posttest responses of 2 were removed from the analysis because they did 
not reflect what we called ••scientifically sophisticated responses,** even though ttey 
may have reflected some increased understanding of the concepts. Posttest responses 
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of 0 indicating ••don't know** were removed from the analysis because of their ambi- 
.guity. 

For the first pan of the analysis we aggregc^ data across dl three te^it types and 
both topics. We created four categories based on ^subjects! siureness of tbeir naive 
conceptions on the pretest and whe&er they cbsuiged B s<^stica^ response on the 
posttest; The four categories were: not sure/did riot cK'^ge ^^ 
cfumge (NS/DC), sure/did not ^hmgeiSfDiiQ, 9xa:sUfe/d^l^ XSI^;^6 
then calculated the numbers oi .^ms that fit into each (^gofy, fmid conve^ibbd^ 
numbers into percentages of total respcms^.^A chi square aip)^is;was. pe^^ 
detemune if the numbers of items in the categories were sigmScanUy diffdtnU'For 
the second part of the analysis, we broke down ^ch of the four catcgbries i^ three 
groups based on text type. A chi-square analysis was employed on da& obuined for 
each of the four categories to determine if there were significant diflerences among 
the three types of texts (TT, CT, and RT). 



RESULTS 

Findings for the first pan of the analysis indicated that, overall, 85% of all 
naive pretest items were coded on the posttest as did not change (NS/DNC+S/DNQ; 
whereas, only 15% reflected a change to more sophisticated conceptions (NS/DC+ 
S/DC). These data indicate that most students did not change their naive conceptions 
to scientifically sophisticated ones through reading the treatment materials. Further, 
students* level of sureness about their naive conceptions did not appear to be a factor 
in their change. In fact, naive responses about which students were unsure were more 
likely to be maintained than responses about which students were sure (p<.05). Of 
those naive items for which students were unsure, 46% did not change to scientifically 
sophisticated responses (NS/DNC). Of those naive items about which students were 
sure, 39% did not change to scientifically sophisticated responses (S/DNC). Further- 
more, of those it$ms about which students were unsure, only 8% reflected a change 
to scientifically sophisticated responses (NS/DQ, and of those items about which 
students were sure, only 7% reflected a change (S/DQ. These finduigb indicate that 
students maintained their naive conceptions regardless of whether they were sure of 
them or not. 

In the second pan of the analysis we examined students* level of isureness and 
their change on the posttest depending upon the tnree types of texts they read. Chi- 
square analysis revealed two categories where statistically significant differences were 
found (NS^NC and S/DC). When students were unsure ol rheir naive conceptions 
and they read the TT or the CT, they were more likely to maintain their naive concep- 
tions than when they read the RT (p<.05). Of those items about which students were 
unsure and did not make changes to scientifically more so^^ticated responses (NS7 
DNQ, 38% of the items came from students who read the TT, compared to 35% 
from students who read the CT and 27% from students who read the RT. 

Conversely, chi-square analysis revealed that of those naive items about which 
students were sure, they were more likely to change them if they read the RT than if 
thev read the TT or the CT (p<.Ol). Of those items about which students were sure 
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conceptual c^ge learning from texts; fizithcr Jiey do not su{^it our original con- 
tention. It would appear that, at least for the two topics used in this study, one^s level 
of surencss or commiiracnt to one's ideas has little effect on one*s ability to learn 
from texts* 

Why was students' level of commitnjent not a factor in their abilities to chan^ 
their naive conceptions? Pttfaaps the answer lies in the way we mcasuitd "level of 
commitment." It could be that our nieasuic of "surcness' - did not captac the level 
of students' commimient to their naive conceptions. Perhaps additional onstructicms 
or a clearer definition of what is meant by "sure'* would have been more.efEbcS;^ 
in delennining students' level of commitn»nt 

A more likely explanation may be that students' level of surencss or commifinent 
is not important. Ratiier, some other affective variable{s) is. For example, a ^'ariable 
tiiat may be more important is Marshall's (1986) ^'personal need to know." i*iM*aps 
the topics we chose were not relevant enough for students to care about, and therefore 
they had no reason to change their naive conceptions. Perhaps a more important factor 
is whether students care about tiie topics, rather than tiieir level of surencss- For 
example, we certainly can inriagine topics— evolution versus creatioiysm — where one 
cares about the topic to a degree that is mere likely to influence one's willingness to 
change one's conceptions. 

Results of the study do point to the importance of refutation text in conceptual 
change learning from texts, especially when students arc sure of their naive concep- 
tions. When students were sure of their nawe conceptions and they did change, they 
most likely read the refutation text. Figure 1 dramatically illustrates tiiis point. Why 
does refutation text appear to be more successful in promoting conceptual change than 
TT or CT? Because refutation text dircctiy states and then refutes students* likely 
naive conceptions, students may be more likely to notice the conflict between their 
ideas and tiie more scientifically sophisticated conceptions presented in tlie text. This 
may foster tiie cognitive conflict timt some researchers feel is necessary for conccpmal 
change (Hewson & Hewson, 1984; Posner et al., 1982). 

A broader, but certainly relevant, question is: Why did students hold onto tiieir 
naive conceptions so strongly? Many educators would argue (and we would concur) 
that reading text is not sufficient to bn..^ about concejmial change. Hands-on experi- 
ences, guided reading experiences, discussion and experimentation would appear to 
be additional activities li 5t may be ncccssao , jicrhaps even sufficient, for conceptual 
change. The lole that text plays in this process needs to be defined more clearly. 

The affective dimension of conceptual change learning from texts requires further 
investigation. Results of tiiis study suggest tiiat stiw<^ts' level of surencss about their 
scientific conceptions may not be a critical variable in their conceptual change learning 
from science text. The results of tiiis study also suggest tiiat tiierr may be no si.«ple 
and clear relationship between affective variables and .jgnitive outcomes. 
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Tbe^. and lesearcb have sought to clarify the cpntibutioos qi vjak^ 
intetacdon on learnifi^; Leamii^;^ has been chsxzciism^ 
icquiics cognitive and social collaboration (Anderson, i9Wl;iRuiaeIlafft,rl^ 

.gotsky, 1978). ^ V " ' ^ ^'J^^:^ '^"^^^2'^:^ 

Qn personal level, the knowledge an individual 8cquues, acce^ fi 
ory, and applies to aid further acquisition all interact. Tlb^ j^^'i^^ 
cgntinucMis process (lliimelhart, 1980). Rescardi has explicated tflfe actiy^^ \ 
icQowIedge and idea rel^cmship fcnmidation (Reyes, Gailego, Puran^^ .S^^,^ / 
1989) in learning and expression processes. '"^^ 

Socially, interaction also has.been ifound cruv^ to leammg. Sttid^t|^ffi.^^| 
icnowledge bases anJ proficient learning skiUs perform wcU on ind^^fcnt| 
tasks, beyond their pciformance vAycn coUabcratingjw&,i«cK^(^ 
ever, the nature of tl^, independent tasb is linutod.^iCwwjedgc^ ' 
sort is restricted to the n^ transfer type or to close contextual boundedm^ (Salomon 
& Pcridns, 1989). When taught to collaborate, smdents of all sSaU leyek lesra , 
and apply their knowledge more elaborately (i.e,, using hi^ber abstnu^tiqn)!^^ . 
learning independenfly. ' '\ ! • ^ , 

Leaniing in scIkjoI is greatly infli»nced by the type of cla5i»oom:y^^ 
emcouraged in that environment. A«^)rop^te,sn^ent; in^s^ and inimt sdmukt;^ 
learning and is beneficial for students of aU:^)Uiti^ (Moll & piaz, 198^. 

Interaction between, people is thc .pttedple^ whichieariM 
deve!opment occur (Yygotsky, 1978). Vygi^tsky d^cribc^^ ine social context ins^- 
mental in guiding cognitive development. He midntalin^ tbjU **. . . evarj^ jWncdOT 
the child's cognitive development zpptm twice,;on two levels. Fj|St, on jlfa^ 
between people as an intcrpsycboiogicd category iW on U^ jf^erson^ cognitive 
level, inside the child, intr^sychoIbgicaUy . . 6(yg^9^ 1978^ p. 57). \ 

During the in/erpsychological phase, the individual interacts yatb external le^ 
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sources to acquire new information and skills and collaborates directly with external 
sources, such as teachers, instructional materials and peer: (Reyes, Gallego, Duran, & 
Scanlon, 1989). In the in/rapsychological phase, the smdent employs the infoxmation 
provided by these external resources to activate the students' prior knowledge .acid.^ 
form relationships among what is aheady known and the new information (Ruraelhart, 
1980). 

Learning environments rich in external resources provide new mformation,,thuS' 
activating smdents' prior knowledge. In these envkonments, learning is best facilitated 
when smdents are allowed to interact with each other (Au, 1980; Palinscar.&^Brairai- 
1984; Slavin, 1980). Such learning interactions have been described as a partiieisWp. 
between novices and experts (Vygotsky, 1978). 

A novice is an individual with limited knowledge who learns fifom a it in- 
formed expert. Through this alliance novices jointly experience activities with exp tts, 
rnd gradually come to perform the same functions. First, an expert guides the novice 
through the activity, performing most of the cognitive work. Initially the novice 
participates as spectator and gradually assumes more responsibility, k time, both 
expert and novice come to share the cognitive woric. Once competence grows, the 
novice is able to assume the expert role. 

Experts employ both cognitive and social skills for learning. Successful learning 
requires a double or split mental focus. Expert learners simultaneously focus on the 
content and monitor ilieir mental operations used for productive learning (Locke, 
1975). One important cognitive skill, self-interrogation, is used for identifymg the 
relationship between -^ne's prior knowledge and curricular content (Rumelhart, 1980). 
Expert learners apply and integrate this content with their prior knowledge. The pro- 
cess is triggered when an expectation about content has not been confirmed or when 
unfamiliar concepts are encountered frequently enough to impede full understanding 
(Smith, 1975). The expert reacts to the comprehension collapse by slowing down the 
rate of processing and allocating time and effort to achieve understanding. Experts 
negotiate meaning and expend their knowledge by using multiple resources in their 
environment, including other persons. Student experts employ social skills to effec- 
tively interact with their teachers and peers in ways that draw upon others' knowledge. 

Learning in school contexts becomes problematic for learning disabled (LD) stu- 
dents because they often lack appropriate social interaction skills (Bryan, Wheeler, 
Felcan, & Henek, 1976) and are often unaware of their comprehension failures (Toige- 
son & Licht 1983). Specifically, LD smdents lack awareness of; (a) their limitations 
as problen solvers, (b) compensatory strategies to overcome such limitations, and 
(c) self-management techniques for monitoring and checking their own progress 
(Brown, 1982). These poor learner behaviors may lead to their characterization as 
school novices. 

Although LD students do not typically involve themselves in self-monitoring 
activities and other jcient strategies when engaged in learning, research has docu- 
mented that they are capable of activating these strategies when cued to do so (Bos 
& Filip, 1984; Wong, 1980). 

In this suidy, smdents were cued to overtly exercise the cognitive processes of 
knowledge assimilation and acconunodation identified in Schema Theory (Anderson, 
O M; Rumelhart, 1980). Students were encouraged to activax prior knowledge by 
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sharing those ideas with others and to form relationships among ideas. In this process, 
LD students progressed toward becoming experts. 

INTERACTIVE SEMANTIC MAPPING 

Our aim was to develop a context which facilitated^interactiye dialogue for Jewi* 
ing social studies content. Crucial to this novice/^pert partnc^p isvdibl^ro^^^ 
dialogue, a primary means by which support is provided and adjiis^d; TUs;,iht^ictiy^^^ 
dialogue serves to challenge the novice and enables the student to participab. initHe 
learning process before becoming an expert. 

This study examined the expansion of students* knowledge in two \yays: (a) die 
understanding of the procedures of participating in the semantic mapping strategy 
across time, and (b) the comprehension of content area concepts. 

Students in this study applied a metascript (Gallimore & Hiaip, 1983) to guide 
their verbal interaction. A metascript consists of intermediate leviel verbal prompts 
that are more universal than specific routines (e.g. ""Does this make sense?")Vbut 
more powerful than general self-regulatory skills such as self-intenogation. Intermedi- 
ate level prompts advocate responsive intenctions rather than specific level-prescribed 
formulaic statements. 

The intermediate level prompts used in this study included seven components of 
interactive teaching and learning (Bos & Anders, 1987; Gallcgo 1989; Gallego & 
Anders, 1988). Students were encouraged to: (a) activate prior knowledge by prompt- 
ing each other to recall related past experiences, (b) tie new knowledge to old by 
connecting their related prior knowledge and experience to each other and to new 
information provided by their peers or by the text, (c) predict relationships by hypothe- 
sizing how their ideas and those of the text relate and prompt each other to identify 
alternatives, (d) use cooperative knowledge sharing by using others in their group as 
resources for information and consensus building, (e) teach concepts to their peers in 
relation to the organization of the semantic map or the passage, (f ) justify relati(r«hips 
between and among concepts by explaining their responses, and (g) confirm und^- 
standing by questioning their understanding to resolve misconceptions. 

These interactive learning components were embedded in the instructional context 
of pre-, during, and post-readings of the toct and in discussion for the purpose of 
understanding social studies concepts. The teacher initially modeled these components 
as instructional prompts to the student group. As students acquired the components, 
they employed them as learning prompts for each other, llie interactive learning 
strategy assisted in obtaining two desired goals; (a) students' collaborative comprehen- 
sion monitoring, and (b) students' comprehension of text concepts. 

METHOD 

Subjects 

Subjects were 6 bilingual 1 1- and 12-year'Old girls identified as LD according to 
Qi a district criteria. The school district criteria used for identifying students as 



LD included (a) a severe discrepancy between intellectoal fimctiqomg and acadci^^ 
achievement and (b) one or more deficits in c(^tiye jm^^ 
^J^c^ IHipU evaluation teams. Subjects yrfth a stw^^ of 85:dr S^;ob^ 
Wechsler IhtelUgca(>5 Scale for diildrcn Rc>d^ (VWSC-is^^^^ ^ 
a disability in reading weie scjectedfftMr tWs stii^y. Sjii^ 

an achievenKntn^ure nmgcd / ^^r'^^''^'^^^ 

These studente were a rei«cscntatiyc s of sui)jecte:wfe 

Ia--gcr intervention study for tlw impr^^ 
teacher's role cHarigcd across tims from nok)dcUng tite strategy, 
coaching the students on the use of the strategy. ^ " ^ ' ^ \' 



Procedure 

The students learned and rehearsed semantic mapping, an interactive strategy 
(Scanlon, Duran, Reyes, & GaUcgo, 1990; Stahl & VancU^ 1986).usta^^^^ 
secutive related passages from a social studies text over a 5-week;pai^^ 
chapter was studied over 3 to 4 days during each week. Students wire; engaged;^ 
activity for approximately 40 minutes a day. Each week studeits pa^di)i^:^^fc^^ 
lesson phases: (a) bramstorm, (b) clue list, (c) relationship map coni6ap£»^^ 
(d) confirm understanding. 

Students began the lesson by brainstorming concepts related to. a. content^area:. 
passage. The title of the chapter was presented as the central id<» for the bi^tonnJ 
As a guide for brainstorming, students were mstructed to think of personal expericiiccs. 
and previous knowledge related to the topic. Idess offered by students were delibwa^: 
for their relevancy by the group and accepted if appropriate. Secondly, students^gcni^^ 
ated a clue list by skimming the text to identify key vocabulary and con^]pt^:iictbe 
chapter. The sources for clues included pictures, titles, subheadings, aftd wo^ ita 
bold print. Thirdly, students made predictions regarding the relaticmsWps^imdn^^^ 
concepts generated in the brainstorm and those presented in the text, andiprimiH^ 
each other to justify those predictions. Upon reaching consensus concerning. the iwo^: 
posed relationships, students organized and displayed their predicted relationships: 
among concepts by creating a semaat^'. msp. During the fourth phase, students icad 
the passage to confirm their hypothesized relationships, and then conferred with each 
other to review and possibly change their map accotrfmgly. 

Data Sources 

Three data sources were collected and analyzed: (a) videotaped classroom in- 
teractions recorded during t^^e implementation of the semantic mapping activity, 
(b) multiple-choice comprehension quizzes collected at die conclusion of weekly 
lessons, and (c) student-written summaries, also collected weekly. 

The 1st, 3rd, and 5tii weeks of tiie intervention were videotaped. Three bilingual 
coders observed 15-minutc segments of each of die four jrfiases of each lesson. Each 
coder was assigned 2 students to observe. Cocters recorded all verbal contributions 
made by tfieir assigned students. Students' verbal contributions were coded according 
to interaction using four categories: (a) interactive, (b) noninteractive, (c) off task, 
O 1 (d) procedural. During traming sessions coders collectively observed 2 target 
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subjects at 2 separate times for 20 minutes each (5 minutes per lesson phase). After 
each lesson phase, coders compared their coding. When coding was not in agreement, 
coders discussed their decisions until concensus was reached. An intenator reliability 
of 86% was attained. 

Student utterances coded as interactive reflected statements associated with tbc 
seven interactive components (Bos & Anders, 1987; GaU^o^ 1989). Nonm 
utterances consisted of on*task statements that reflected a directive and/or noocplla^ 
rative approach. Statements coded as off^task were uttenmces.that didjn^^ 
the proc^ures nor to the lesson content. Procedural utterances reflected statements 
which referred to the management and set up of tiie lesson. 

Two comprehension measures were used to doomoent students' conteht^under- 
standing. Multiple^choice comprehension quizzes were adndinistered wepkly and 
scored for the percentage of correct responses. Test items included coiwcpttial items, 
requiring students to draw relationships among concepts, and vocabulary items* requir- 
ing definitional knowledge. A similar but longer multiple*choice comprehension test 
was administered at the conclusion of the Sth week and again as a follow-up measure 
3 weeks later. 

A second comprehension measure was also collected each week. Students were 
asked to generate a written summary of the lessons' content. Students generated 
written summaries individually. Researchers encouraged students to write all diey 
knew about the topic and assured them that their ideas, not writing mechanics, were 
ofpmmy importance. The purpose of the writings was to identify student knowledge 
not identified by the multiple-choice quiz. The written summaries were scored as part 
of the larger study. Six coders were trained on the procedures of holistic scoring using 
a 10-point scale Grwin & Mitchell, 1983). During training each coder scored the same 
10 papers. When ratings were not in close agreement, coders discussed their reasons 
for assigning a specific score and reached consensus. Reliability was established at 
92% agreement. 



RESULTS 

Student Contributions Across Time 

Contributions generated by the total group during wwk 1, week 3, and week 5 
were examined. Trend analysis results indicated a significant increase in the amount 
of student contributions made across the 5-week period F(2, 14; 9.7, p<,00\) (see 
Table 1). Tukey HSD post hoc tests were employed as pair-wise comparisons on the 
means to identify the significance of each time interval. Results indicated that there 
was a significant difference between mean scores collected during weeks 1 and 3 
(p<,05). Results for the mean difference for the verbal contributions made during 
weeks 3 and 5 were not significant. 

Teacher Contributions Across Time 

Although teacher contributions varied slightly from week to week, trend analysis 
O ]s document these fluctu Jions to be nonsignificant. Furthermore, the total amount 



Table! 

TreM AMlysis for the Totd Student Con^ , . .4' 



Intervcntibn Week 


'■"'-irotjj 
■ *f' 




1 


'6.4 




3 


21.5' 


--■'•4:5- 


5 


■ 23.8 






of teacher contributions across the weeks was not correlated to the written cutrimaries!; ' 
holistic ratings nor to the comprehension quiz scores. V - f 

Written Summaries Across Time 

Holistic scores assigned to students' written summaries were examin^. Trend: 
analysis results indicated a positive trend for summaries acro^ flie Srwc^k p^^^^^ 
14; 3. 17, p<.05) (see Table 2). No significant trend was indicated betvyecn die holistic , 
scores recorded for week 5 and those recorded for the follow up 3 weeks Id^. 

Student Contributions and Comprehension Measures 

Correlational analysis revealed a significant positive relationship between jotal:„ 
group student contributions and the holistic ratings (r=.68, p<.003); Howcyeri}lhe^^ 
total amount of student interaction was not significantly correlated with the comprehen- 
sion quiz scores (r = .06). 

Proportional data provided further information regarding the nature of Uic group 
interaction. In addition to students* increased participation in discussion reflected 
the number of contributions made over the 5-wcek period, the quality of tfiese contri- 
butions also improved. The percentage of use of interactive, noninteractive^ pi^- 
dural, and off-task utterances revealed a consistent use of mteraciive statement and* 
an increased use of procedural statements over the S-week period: A decrease in off- 
task contributions was also documented across the intervention weeks (see table 3). 



DISCUSSION 

We consider the intervention a success in aiding students' progression from novice 
status toward expert status for several reasons. Collectively, data revealed that students, 
progressed in two ways. Furst, students* procedural and conditional knowledge (Cross 
& Paris. 1988) for strategy implementation improved, tiiat is, students demonstrated 
knowledge in how and when to use die strategy. The improvenient of strategy; imple- 
mentation was documented by the quality and quantity of die dialogue^ generated, 
among members of the group. Increased quality was reflected by the students* task 
appropriate dialogue employing interactive utterances. The strategy was also succcss- 
q " in instilling a collaborauve environment in which students were free to share 
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fransitfoh from Novice to Expert 4W ,1 -^j 

Table 2 

Trend Analysis for Holistic Ratings on Written Srwmwn>5 Apfoi^ W^efo 1, 3, (wrf5 



Holistic-Ratings; 

Inletvcntion Week M : /^W 



1 .58 ; .oaf 

3 .68 

5 .76 

Note, Percentage scale. 



knowledge and use each other as information resources documented byithe increased/ 
quantity- of participation in the. group discussions. 

Secondly, students increased their declarative knowledge (Cross & Paris, 198^) of 
the social studies content. The holistic scores awarded to smdcnts* writtM 
indicated a qualitative increase in their ability to express their imder^tawh^^^^ offtdit 
concepts over time. Conceptual understanding was largely maintained thro^^^ 
administration of tiie written summary follow-up measure (only one student!? piW^ 
mancc indicated a decrease between posttcst and follow-up). 

Through interaction with a supportive teacher and peers, the students were led to 
perform at an increasingly more mature cognitive and social level. These opportunities 
enabled students to effectively respond to and challenge each otiicr However, ^c 
teacher did not merely instruct tiie students and tiien leave tiiem to work uiiaidcd. 
Tlie teacher served to advise and model tiie q^piopriate strategics. During week 1 tiie 
teacher participated in interactions in which tiie students and teacher were mutually 
responsible for gcttmg tiic task done During tiie following weeks tiie students adpi)tftd 
more of die interaction initially und .itaken by tiie teacher. The teacher then acted iess 
as a ir^^l and more like a coac'. by interjecting praise, encouragement, and some 
management. 

This study emphasized studei i participation in tiic learning activities by providing 
opportunities to use tiie skills beirv'' instructed (Gallimorc & Tharp, 1983), evaluating 
student performance, and providing information for the readjustment of instructional 
support (Palinscar & Brown, 1984). 

The interactive components encouraged the students to respond even if their level 



Table 3 

Percentage of Use oflnteroctf e, Noninteractive, Procedural, and Off-task 
Contributions Across Weeks 1, 3, and 5 

Types of Interaction 

Weeks Intcrariive Noninlcractive Procedural Off-Task Raw Total 



1 44.5% 0% 18.5% 36.0% 146 

3 39.0% 2.0% 34.0% 25.0% 366 



was not yctithat of an expert. Students' responses granted tiie teacher opportwiitiw \ 
to gauge their.^^^ and render aijpropduitb ic^^ 
l?«i^kproyi(^ an occasion forstudciits tar^ 
a level that in triwiitiot^ y^t™ction;is ofto 

n^pmid until they appmwh sclckxb ibhfcye^^ 

Lp stiKtente, JKX^^ to tetti tbejr sctf-pwc^ tk^swtoi^pcrce^^ 
them O^yUcbustVBoi^^ '^^'^^'i^'^^'X } 

Tl» jSwdu^ for condiwti^ 
students may. be the key to succcssful intc wkl gaacral^^ 
learning. TTM5:oH)ortunity for ve]*d;«pK^a^ 
students by validating student ideas as >dablc and important. Intcii^ 
in changing the sttidents' self-perception from school novice to eipcr&i^T^^ 
may be especially worfliwhile for LD students whom we found to bcncfit^^i^ra 4e 
collaboratioh and support of others. ' ' ^ 
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THE EFFL^ OF PLAE UPON STUDENTS' TEST PERFORMANCE 
AND METACOGMTIVE AWARENESS 



Shenrie L. Nist and iVSdiele L. Sfjoipson 
University of Georgia 



Past research has provided considerable information about the differences between 
efficient and inefficient readers and the characteristics of effective lewmng strategies. 
Howevier, these studies have not fiilly addressed the more, critical issw of tr^^ 
students to h^vc executive control over these strategics in order to become in«;pciKieht 
learners (Weinstein, 1?88). To become autonomous learners, students niust be able 
to plan, implement, monitor, evaluate, and if needed, modify a plan of action with a 
variety of tasks and texts (Kluwe, 1987). Knowing that even cdllcge students often 
lack the ability to monitor and control their learning (Anderson & Armbrustcr, .1984; 
Mak; & Berry, 1984; Prcssley, Snyder, Levin, Murray, m Ghatala, 1987), we opern- 
tionalized these executive control processes into a heuristic entitled PLAE [Preplan, 
List, Activate, and Evaluate] (Sunpson & Nist, 1984). 

Based on tctrahcdral models of learning (Bransford, 1979; Jenkins, 1979), PLAE 
focuses on five student-directed operations necessary for strategy control and regula- 
tion. Students must .a) establish goals, allocate resources (i.e., select strategies, allot 
time), and make a plan of action that incorporates the appropriate strategies and 
distributes practice over time; (b) have a repertoire of strategies for the numwus 
tasks and texts they will encounter because there is no one superior or generic method 
of f tudy; (c) select the most appropriate strategies based on the characteristics of text, 
task, and personal learning preferences; (d) activate and monitor a plan of action and 
make appropriate changes, when necessary; and (e) evaluate theu" plan's success or 
failure in cider to plan for future situations. 

PLAE is a recursive model that involves students in four stages of test preparation, 
In Stage 1, Preplanning, students find out information about the test and set perfor- 
mance goals by answering a scries of questions. In S*agc 2, Listing, students list the 
most appropriate strategies and construct a task-specific siudy plan that outlines theu" 
specific goal for each study session, the amount of time they predict it will take tc 
reach their goal, and where/when they will study. In Stage 3, Activating, students 
implement and monitor the plan's effectiveness and make adjustments if their plans 
are not working. Stage 4, Evaluation, occurs after students have received their test 
scores. Students evaluate their performance by diagnosing errors and lookmg for 
pattems of strengths and weaknesses. Thia information is then used as they plan for 
subsequent exams. 

Two previous studies have been conducted to validate PLAE's effectiveness. In 
thft first study, the planning variable, as operationalized by PLAE, was found to be 
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more predictive of and accounted for a greater amount of the variance in test perfor- 
mance than did encoding, rehearsal, or word knowledge (Nist, SimrK)n,.01ejnik, & 
Mcalcy, 1989). A second study focused solely on the possible role PLAB mi^t bave,^ 
in improving both test performance and mctacognitive abilities. In tWs stu<fy. wc fornix 
that over a 5-wcck period, students* test scores, as well as both on-linc:iuid gloM 
mctacognitive abilities, improved (Nist & Simpson, 1989). Howcvcr;;pwt;resc«^ 
has yet lo compare students who were trained to use PI^ with th<^, who wttii^ 
daincd to use more traditional methods of management such as ischc^ulmg and priori-^ 
tizing. Thus, the present study sought to answer the following questions: (a) Would: 
students trained to use PLAE perform ^significantly better on four, content uea ejciinis 
than an alternative group trained to use traditional time management .skilis? (lr) V/jy^d. 
students trained to use PLAE significantly imjrove their abilities to globally predict 
test scores over an alternative group trained to use traditional time management skills? 
(c) Would smdcnts trained to use PLAE significantly improve their abilities to en- 
gage in on-line predictions over an alternative group tredned to u^c traditional time- 
management skills? 



METHOD 

Subjects 

The subjects were 56 at-risk sUidents (45% male; 90% Caucasian) enrolled in 
four separate sections of an upper-level study strategies course at a major southern 
university. Students were mandatorily enrolled in this course as a prerequisite to 
taking regular core courses These sUidcnts could decode words and comprehend brief 
passages as measured by their scores on a state mandated basic skill exam. However, 
they had difficulty understanding and remembering extended pieces of text as mea- 
sured by a departmental exam over a college-level psychology chapter excerpt. High 
school grade point averages and SATV scores were equivalent for both groups (PLAE, 
hsgpa = 2.54, SATV = 400; TM, hsgpa=2.56, SATV=407, p>AO in both cases). 
In addition, they had a mean university predicted grade point average of 1.78 on a 
4-point scale Two sccuons were randomly assigned to the PLAE condition (PLAE, 
n = 26), and the other two sections served as the Time Management condition (TM, 
n = 29). 

Procedure 

In Phase I of the study, subjects in both groups rccei- ' intensive, direct instruc- 
tion on a variety of study strategies. (Each of the two ix^ Tchers taught one PLAE 
and one TM group to control for teacher effects.) During this 5-week period, all 
subjects learned how to activate prior knowledge, survey and annotate text, and use 
a variety of recitation strategies. The overall training differed only in that the experi- 
mental groups received instruction on PLAE, and the alternative treatment groups 
received instruction on more traditional time management techniques. During Phase 
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n of the study, the S-week data collection period which followed Huise I, all subjects 
constxucted study plans or tinte management schedules as psit of their preparation for 
each of four full-length content area chapter exams. 

PLAE group. The initial traLding took place ovct a 6-day period. Day I, the 
rationale for PLAE was discussed and j^poceduzes ami examples of PLAE were pro- 
vided. PLAE subjects were then assigz^ to construct a phm for the &st exam and 
bring it to class the following day. On Day 2 the attributes of an effective^ plan were 
discussed and students met in pairs with a checklist which desdribed pUn striHi|dis 
and weaknesses. On Days 3 and 4, plan m(mitoring and fix-up straiegies w^^^ 
cussed. Subjects took the exam on the fifth day* On Day 6 all exams were xedirQed 
so that subjects could diagnostically evaluate their performance. With the exception 
of discussing the PLAE model in great detail, this sanw cycle was *bllowed for each 
of the lemainitig three exams. 

Time management group. The alternative treatment group also went through an 
initial 6*day trainmg cycle that focused on time management principIes./For each 
exam they constructed a weekly schedule and a daily *To Do" list. On Day 1» the 
rationale and steps for constructing schedules and lists were discussed. We distributed 
examples and a&oigticd students to create schedules and lists for the followmg day. 
On Day 2 the at^tbutes of effective schedules/lists were discussed and stud^ts met 
in pairs with a checklist to evaluate. As with PLAE subjects, the TM group spent 
days 3 and 4 .n monitoring and fix-up strategies. On Day S they also took the exam. 
On Day 6, TM subjects were provided with the correct answer for each exam item 
and were pennitted to ask questions on confusing items. 

Data Collection 

Four exams based on four full-length content area chapters from college-level 
texts (communications, political science, biology, and psychology) were constructed, 
each containing 40-45 objective items and a balance of memory and higher level 
questions. The reliabilities on the tests ranged from .68 to .87 and there were no 
statistically significant differences between mean item difficulties (.59, .64, .66, and 
.65 respectively, F- .871). Mean item difficulties were determined by computing the 
proportion of students gettmg each item correct and then averaging these proportions 
across each test. 

For each test, all subjects engaged in two key t^sks as ways to measure both 
global and on-line metacognition. First, as they took the exam, they predicted whether 
they thought they got each objective item correct or incorrect. Students were instructed 
to put a "r* if they were sure that it r/as correct and a **2** if they had reasonable 
doubt about the correctness of their iiiswer. From these responses, the mean propor- 
tion of correct predictions (i.e., they predicted that they got the item correct and it 
was correct, or they predicted that they got the item incorrect and it was mconect) 
was computed for each of the four exams for both groups. In addition, after completing 
each of the four tests, subjects also engaged in global predictions by predicting the 
overall grade they thought they would receive. 



Mem 'TMScor^^^ Standard Devidiionsyfyr PLAE ditd^TM^ 

/ - ^ . . ' '':^.^J:':-^^ 

; PLAE 80.88: ^ 75.88 llM- ■ \ 

(7,51) (9.16) (7.07) V "M) 
TM 75.25 72.00 :68.89; ' ?79:M 
(9>16) (k.82) <8.3(D: ^ > : (8:99) 



RESULTS 

The results of this study indicated several sig^ctnf'Shdings. Fint* f r^^itetf 
measures analysis leveidcd a main cffcct few: group iFi^^5/i9, p<^^^^ 
interaction between test and group (F3,,56=aLll, p<:348l). As sbdwi ^Jftc incite 
scores (and stocdanl deviations) in Table 1,*?LAE subjects. scored-higb^fA^ 
subjects (m all cwuns. ^ ^ - V- ; - ' : 

Second, a chi-square analysis indicated that'ltatisticaliy sigmflmtcto 
favor of the PL\E condition occurred between Tl and T3 j^=7.57, p<.01)V^Ti ir^; 
T4 (x^=16.149i p<.(j01), T2 and T3 (x^« 12.20, p<.001), and t3 andvT^: 
(X^=« 25.57, p<.001) in K:bjecis' ^Uity to globally predict test scores, No.s^tiad 
changes occurred between the groups on Tl versus T^or T2 versus T3 1^=^1,63 and 
2.12 respectively). 

Tabic 2 indicates the frequency of under, exact, and over gl(*al prt?dicti<Mis for 
each test for the two groups. The Cochran^s Q Test, used to detennihe if tot 
overall changes in subjects* abilities tn globally predict their grato, Was stj^is^^ 
significant, x^«=7.81,p<.05. Stcwart*s extension of McNenw'sUist ^S^ 
used to detcmimc the nature of these changes, indicatttl &at subjc<^ in the P 
group changed from making ovtipredtctions to making exact prcdicti(His by.tiic.ifime. 
they took T4. Such change did not occur in the TM group. As shown in table 3, tte 
only isignificant change that occurred in TM was between Tl and T3 when there was 
an increase in oveipredictions. 



Table 2 

Frequency of Under, Oven and Exact Global Predictions for PLAE and TM 



Test 1 
Test 2 
Test 3 
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Under 


PLAE 
Over 


Exact 


Under 


TM 
Over 


Exact 


3 


12 


11 


2 


15 


12 


4 


11 


11 


4 


13 


12 


3 


19 


4 


9 


12 


8 


2 


1 


23 


8 


12 


9 



^^^fieoflOontrastsfor Global Predictions for SLAEandJ^ 



Ti;w;T2 



.... 
Uwicr 




- - ■ - ■ 
Exact. 




.039 


,423 




-1069 


.odo 


,269 




- -.2R 


,077 


-.500* 


.4S* 


-^1207 


.038 


.269* 


-.308* 


.071 


.077 


-.500* 


.423* 


-.138 - 


.039 


-.769* 


.730* 


-.036 ^ 



'Exact* 



T^.:034>. 

:i38:^ 

.143: 

;a'72.-^' 



Note. T«Tcst. 

* Statistical significafice, p<.OS, 



Means (and standard deviaSons) for mean on-line prcdidioas are inc^d»i' m 
Table 4, There was a statistically significant interaction betwcra g^ sMj^Ws^ 
prediction, F3,,53=7.46, p<.00Q2. Shaplt effects for diffi^^ 
each level of on-line prediction indicated no statistical <Uffcrenccs b^«n ^^j^^^ 
for Tl and T2 (p<.634 and .149, respectively). However, stati^kaUy agn^ 
differences, favoring the PLAE subjects, were found for T3 jind t4 (F=f.9:'56,. 
/><.0P3, and F= 26.80, p<,0001, respectively). These results indicated that abflitics 
to predict on-lme accurately were dependent on the test subjects took. 



DISCUSSION AND CONCLUSIONS 

The results of this study indicated that subjects trained in PLAE performed statisti- 
cally better over the four content area exams. It could be argued diat tte significance 
found in this study was a result of test order rather than an improvcmeiit in strategy 
control and regulation. However, the fact that fiiere were no statistically significant 
differences in the b-^ean item difficulty levels of the tests weakens this argument. In 
addition, scores for both groups on Tl, the most difficult of the four tests (.59), were 



Table 4 

Mean Proportions of Correct On Line Predictions (and Standard Deviations) for 
PLAEandTM 



1 



Tests 



4 




76.19 
(8.00) 
77.10 
(6.94) 



74.85 
(8.43) 
70.86 
(11.31) 



74.00 
(5.24) 
69.29 
(6.11) 



85.42 
(4.64) 
74,26 
(10.01) 
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higher than were the scores for T2 and T3. Furthermore, T3 (.66), the easiest of the |? 
four tests, had the lowest scores for both groups. . S 

The statistically significant difference between PLAE and TM over fte four exams 
gains practical significance when examining the letter grade differential across th^ 
four tests. Specifically, for two of the exams (Tl and t4), tiie PLAE group receivM; . ^ 
Bs, and the TM group received Cs. On T3 PLAE subjects received C grades, and iJje^ j^d 
TM subjects received Ds. On T2 there was a half-grade difference betwceh;*^:^, . yf^ 
groups. At first glance one letter grade or one half-grade difference between Ae ptH^ ; ^ 
might seem inconsequential. However, when it is noted that &ese high-risk^sti^J^te <i 
were predicted to perform at a 1.78 or D+ level in university course woric, zhM:or\^^^ 
whole grade beyond a D+ would make a difference between iKobation and staying 
in school. Given the i&wl that most college freshmen have not devel<q)ed executive 
control over their independent learning, more opportunities for vertical transformations 
with PLAE would probably make these initial effects even more pronoimced. 

The results of this study also indicated that subjects tramed in PLAE became 
statistically more aware metacognitively as indicated by both global and on-line predic- 
tions. It should be noted that these differences between the groups becanie more 
pronounced over time. As noted in Table 4, the PLAE Group increased their on-line 
predictive ability from 76% on the first exam to 85% on the fourth exam. However, 
the TM group declined in their ability from 77% on the first exam to 75% on the last 
exam. 

In addition, the interaction between group and prediction indicated that the two 
groups predicted on-line with equal degrees of accuracy for the first two tests. But by 
the last two exams, those in the PLAE condition statistically improved metacogni- 
tively, whereas those in TM declined or remained stagnate. Hence, had this study 
ended after the first data collection point, the statistically significant differences favor- 
ing PLAE would not have been noted since both groups were initially equivalent in 
their abilities to predict their on-line performance. 

Not only did PLAE subjects improve in their abilities to preJict oo-line, but they 
also statistically improved in their global predictions. It is interesting to note, however, 
th^ no dramatic change was evident for it ' PLAE group until T4, again indicating 
the importance of giving students sufficient time to learn to control and regulate new 
strategies. 

PLAE may have facilitated metacognitive performances because subjects had to 
specifically define each of the four tasks, select appropriate strategies, construct a 
task-specific plan of action, monitor and evaluate that plan of action, thus encouraging 
strategy control and regulation. In contrast, TM subjects, with a knowledge of the 
same Phase I strategies, appeared not to be able to control, regulate, and monitor 
those strategies in an appropriate fashion to the four different tasks and texts. The TM 
subjects did not perform as well on the tests, nor did they grow in their abilities to 
metacognirively assess their global and on-line performances. 

These findings have implications for research as well as for professionals helpmg 
students to become more autonomous learners. Long term training seems particularly 
important when conducting research on at-risk sttidents who neei ^vwerful interven- 
tions coupled with lengthy training across a variety of tasks and texts. 
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A number of studies (e.g., Aivennann & Hynd, 1989; Dqle^ 1989;.MMia, 1988) 
have found that considerate texts and refutation texts (texts that refer diipcjiy.to an 
existing misconception and then correct it) promote learning of-scientific^mfiD^^ 
that contradicts children's and adults' misconceptions more than iht inconsiderate 
texts commonly found in science textbooks. For example, MariaX1988) foiind that 
fifth-grade students who read an experimenter-constructed considerate refutation text 
learned the scienaiic explanation for seasonal change better than those who reaid an 
lixcoDui'^erate text fiom a fifUi-grade science book. The considerate text discussed and 
diiecdy refuted the common misconception that summer is warmer b^use the earth 
is closer to the sun; the inconsiderate text made no reference to the misconception. 

The main purpose of the present study was to extend this work on th;^ lole of 
♦ext it the correction of misconceptions by investigating whether presenting scientific 
information about seasoiial change in a narrative, which is also a refutation text, would 
promote learning more than presenting it in an expository text, which is eidier a 
considerate refutation text or an inconsiderate nonrefutation text. Nanatives whose 
primary purpose is to present content area information are conmion in tradebooks on 
science topics (e.g., Cole, 1986) and in articles in children's science magazines (e.g., 
Ranger Rick published by the National Wildlife Federation). This type of text is really 
a hybrid of narrative and expository text, therefore, we are referring to it as soft 
expository text, a term suggested by S. Valencia (personal a)mmunicatioh, December 
2, 1988). 

There are a number of factors which suggest that soft expository text may be easier 
for children to understand than regular expository icxt. In general, even considerate 
e pository texts are more difficult for cbildrsr. to understand than r^aitTative texts. Very 
few children arc aware of expository text structures (Esglert A Hiebcrt, 1984; Rich- 
gels, McGcc, Lomax, & Sheard, 1987). Since cfci!dren arc net awai^ of these strac- 
tares, they cannot use them as an aid to comprehension and leammg. On the other 
hand, even young children seem to be aware of narrative structures and are able to 
use this awareite3s as an aid to comprehension of stone:^ (Mandler & Johnson, 1977; 
Stein & Glenn, 1979). Freedle and Ha'e (1979) icjiid that when young children used 
luurative stmcture in organizing their recalls of expository texts, they hul better re- 
O rhey suggested that one might create a schema for expository prose by transfer- 
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ring students' already existing narrative schema to expository text. Pincus, Geller and 
Stover (1986) reported one way of promoting this type of transfer with middle school 
children. Using magazine articles that were not organized chronologically, they cbxo- 
nologically numbered events in the article and provided frames to help the children 
organize information into a summary with a narrative structure. When given this 
support, children were better able to identify important events and summarize the 
article rather than simply copying information from it. Soft expository text structures ^ 
may be another v».y of facilitating the transfer from narrative to expository text sche- 
mata since this text type includes elements of both types of structure. 

Interest is another factor that may make stories easier for children to comprehend 
than expository text. Storit*^ seem to be inherently more interesting than expository 
material. Many authors of content area textbooks have attempted to increase children's 
interest in these texts by inserting narrative anecdotes at critical points (Hidi & Baird, 
1988). However, a number of studies (Gamer, Gillingham, & White, 1988; Hidi & 
Baird, 1988) have found that when narrative anecdotes are inserted into exposition, 
children remember the interesting narrative information which is unimportant but not 
the important content area information. Since the effect of soft expository text on 
learning of science information, specifically, had not been previously investigated, it 
was not clear in such cases whether childrsn might focus on unimportant story details 
and fail to leam the science information embedded in the story. 

However, the focus of this study was not on structtire alocc. As Horowitz & 
Samuels (1987) point out, since strucnuc and content cannot be separated, one should 
seek an effective match of content and strucUiie. Science content is often difficult for 
children to leam because it is not part of their everyday experiencis. Their experiences 
nay support a misconception rather than a scientific explanation, for example, a child 
who experiences getting warmer by getting closer to a source of heat (a fireplace or 
a radiator) may use that experience to reason that it is warmer in summer because the 
earth is closer to the sun. A rcftitation text that directly refutes this misconception 
may create cognitive dissonance, but children often cope with this dissonance by 
considering real life and scientific knowledge as separate and unrelated (Dole & Smith, 
1Q87) The decontextualized and impersonal way in which science information is 
presented even in a considerate rcftitation text may foster this separation of scientific 
knowledge and* experience. Presenting science information that contradicts childrtn*s 
misconceptions in a story about children who conftx)nt the contradiction in attempting 
to answer a real life question may help to overcome this separation. The soft expository 
text in this study focusc J on the problem experienced by Katie, a little girt who had 
movel from A« ♦ralia to New York. Katie realizes that explaining seasonal change 
by sa>ing that the earth is closer to the sun in summer and farther away in winter 
can't be true if it is summer in July in New York and winter in July in Australia. She 
convinces her friends to seek another explanation which will resolve this contradiction. 
Thus the correction of the misconception in this text was the focus of the story. 

In addition to considering the effect of different types of texts, a second purpose 
of this study was to determine whether, before reading the texts, the percent of seventh 
graders who had the misconceptions about the topic of seasonal change would be 
smaller than the percent of firdi graders with the misconception. Another question 
was whether those seventh graders who did have misconceptions would correct them 
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METHOD 



Subjects 



All sevcnth-^grade students in the gifted and talented programs.in.two large jy^ban 
school systems (N^ 123) and all fifth-grade students in the.gifted and tden^ ptt^ 
grams of one of these school systems (N- 129) were tested to dete^tnu^ lyl^^ t^V 
had a common nusconception about seasonal change, tiiat is, that it is hotter in sutmner 
because the earth is closer to the sun and cpl(ler in winter becaii&e thc:^rth is f^^^ 
away from the sun. Since standardized reading scores overall were low in thes^ 
systems, children were chosen from gifted programs to reduce the incidence of decod- 
ing problems. 

In bot*i school systems chilu.«a were chosen for the gifted and taiented.i»t>gram 
on the basis of teacher recommendation and performance on an IQ test and a test of 
achievement. However, in both systems cut off points varied. Total reading percentile 
scores on the Degrees of Rcadmg Power (DRP) Reading Test for New York Stkte 
Elementary Schools, Grade 6 (Touchstone Applied Science Associates, 1988) fc^*^ 
seventh graders who had this misconception ranged from 49 to j99. Total xeadmg 
percentile scores on the Metropolitan Achievement Tes^ 6, Heihentary Form M 
(Balow, Hogan, Farr, & Prescott, 1985) of the fifth grade s who had the misconception 
ranged from 28 to 99. The children were from diverse ethnic backgrounds and from 
lower and middle class socioeconomic levels. 

Unlike subjects in tiie Maria (198?) ^dy, these children had akeady received 
science instruction related to tiie scientific reasons for seasonal change. This topic was 
part of the fifth-grade curriculum so that die fifth graders had received this instruction 
4 months before being pr&tested, whereas tiie seventh fraders in tiie same school had 
studied the topic 2 years before with tiie same teacher. This teacher's instruction 
provided concrete experiences for the children; for example, tiiey used balls and 
flashlights to demonstrate how tiie tilt of the ball affected the slant of light rays. 
However, he did not make any reference to the targeted misconpeption in his imtnic- 
tion, and after instmction 64% (N^S2) of tiie fifth graders had the misconception. In 
tiie same school 97 seventii graders were tested for tl^ misconcef^on. Sii^ only 
42% of them (N = 41) had tiie misconception, it was necessary to test seventii graders 
" O gifted and talented program of tiie other school district to ensure sufficient 
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subjects in each of the groups. Eighteen seventh graders were tested in this second 
program and 50% had the misconception (A^=9). They too had received science 
instruction on the topic of seasonal change in fifth grade but with a different teacher. 

Materials 

The inconsiderate expository text (DB) was a 760-word section with a fourth-grade 
Raygor readability score (Raygor, 1977) taken from the fifth-grade book of the Holt 
Science Series (Abruscato, Fcssaceca, Hassard, & Peck, 1986), It considered the 
topic of seasonal change but made no reference to the misconception. 

The considerate expository text (CE) was 1,075 words long and had a sixth-grade 
Raygor readability rating. It was constructed by us according to Armbrustcr's (1985) 
guidelines; for example, information was built step by step and key ideas were re- 
peated and highlighted by use of bold print and spacing. This text also discussed tiie 
common misconception and directly refuted it. Both the IE and the CE texts, which 
also had been used in the Maria (1988) study, highlighted and defined scientific 
vocabulary such as revolution and summer solstice. 

The considerate soft expository text (CSE) was constructed for this study. It was 
1533 words long and had a fourth-grade Raygor readability score. It focused on the 
same key scientific concepts as the other two texts but in the context of a story in 
which a group of children sought the answer to Katie's puzzling question. **Why was 
it summer in July in New Yoric and winter in July in Australia?" Although it did 
contain key vocabulary, there was less emphasis on definitions since this emphasis 
did not fit the narrative nature of the text. Ail three texts contained diagrams noting 
the earth's position in relation to the sun. The diagrams in the CE and CSE texts also 
noted distance of the earth from the sun. 

Instruments 

Three tests were jscJ A 12-item vocabulary multiple-choice test was used as 
one pretest of prior knowledge about the topic of seasonal change. This test mcluded 
all 7 technical vocabulary words relating directly to seasoi.^; change defined m the IE 
and CE texts Definitions of more general words such as //// and slant were specifically 
related to the topic of seasonal change. 

A misconception test, which was given as a pretest, immediate posttest and 
delayed posttest, was a 10 item multiple<hoice test developed by Marshall (1987) for 
use with presc -vice teachers Every item on this test contained a distractor related to 
the misconception that the earth was close to the sun in sununer and farther away in 
winter Several slight revisions were made to make the test more suitable for children. 
These two tests were also used in the Maria (1988) study. 

An application test, which was given as an immediate and delayed posttest, was 
developed for this study It contained two questions. In the first, children were pre- 
sented with four diagrams showing the position of the earth in summer and winter 
and the distance of the earth from the sun at those seasons. Onl^ one of the diagrams 
was correct; the others were incorrect either because the tilt of the earth was pictured 
incorrectly or the distance of the earth from the sun was incorrect. The children were 
Q -•'rected to choose the correct diagram and write an explanation for their choiwe. The 
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second question asked children for the scientific explanation of why it is wucm in 
summer and cold in winter. 

Design and Procedure 

Pretesting with the vocabulary and misconception multiple-choice tests took place 
in class groups and was carried out by the classroom teachers. Children who. scored 
more than S on the misconception test were not considered to have the misconce{^(m 
and were not used as subjects. Since a 2x3 (Grade x Type of Text) design was used 
in the sUidy, the SO seventh graders and the 82 fifth graders who had the misconception 
were randomly assigned to three groups: Inconsiderate Expot^itory (IE), Considerate 
Soft Expository (CSE), and Considerate Expository (CE). One month l^tcx the children 
read the texts and were again tested in class groups. Several children who bad the 
misconception were absent, resulting in a final total of 47 seventh-grade subjects and 
75 fifth-grade subjects. 

One month later, classroom teachers administered the misconception test and 
applicaaon test to the children again. Forty five seventh-grade and 66 fifth-grade 
subjects were present for the delayed testing. 



RESULTS 

In determihing whether the groups in each grade differed in reading, separate 
ANOVAs were computed since each grade had taken a different test. Total Reading 
DRP NCE scores were available for 42 seventh graders and toial reading NCE scores 
from the MAT 6, Elementary Form M were available for 70 of the fifth graders. 
Reading scores did not differ for either the seve. \ graders (F(2, 41)-. 31, p<.74) 
or the fifth graders (F(2, 69) = 2.77, p<.07). Table 1 below gives the means and 
standard deviations for the three conditions in the two grades. 

Prior knowledge was determined by the scores on the vocabulary and misconcep- 
tion pretests. Two-way ANOVAs were computed for each of these dependent mea- 
sures. Vocabulary pretest scores (Grade 7: IE Af =7,27, 5D = 2,22, CSE Af=7.12, 
5D = 2.06;CEA/=8.31,SD=1.32; Grade 5: IEAf=6.74, 50 = 2.16; CSEAf=7.89, 
SO = 1.67, CE Af = 6.32, SD = 1 .87) did not differ for grade (F(l , 1 18) = 1.97, p<. 17) 
or condition (F(2, 118)= 1.50, p<.23). Misconception pretest scores also did not 
differ for grade (F(l, 1 19) = .23, p<.64) or condition (F(2, 1 19) = .33, p<.72). Mis- 
conception pretest means and standard deviati ^.s are found in Table 2 along with 
immediate and delayed post test means and standard deviations. 

Separate two-way ANOVAs were also computed for each of the posttest measures 
(the immediate and delayed misconception and application tes.s). There was a differ 
ence between grades (F(l, 118)= 17.42, p<.001) and conditions (F(2, 118) = 23.29, 
p<.00i) on the immediate misconception posttest. Seventh graders (Af = 7,83, 
•TO^ 1.80) scored higher than fifth graders (Af = 6.72, SD= 1.91) and a Scheffe test 
(p<.001) indicated that children who received the CSE text and tho^ who received 
the CE text scored higher than those who received the IE text. On the delayed miscon- 
^^Q^^ posttest, there was no difference between the two grades (F(l, 104) = 3,55, 
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Table 2 



Means (and Standard Deviations) of Misconception Test Scores in DifferentJTm 
Conditions and at Different Times of Testing for Grades S and 7 V ^ 
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Immediate 


Dciaycd^ 


Text Condition 


Pretest 


Posfet- 


/^I^iitte^':;' 


Grades 










Incoosideiate Expository (IE) 


3.84 


(1.17) 


5.11 (.94), 


5.21 aoi) 


Considerate Soft Expository (CSE) 


3.48 


(1.16) 


7.70(1.61) 




Considerate Expository (CE) 


3.25 


(1.48) 


6.86(1.98) 


5.58(1.73): 


Grade? 








Inconsiderate Expository (. ^ 


3.27 


(1.03) 


6.47 (1.73) 


4.56 i^.my 


Considerate Soft Expository (C^SE) 


3.29 


(1.36) 


8.65 (1.00) 


5.46(2:23). 


Considerate Expository (CE) 


3.64 


(.93) 


8.29(1.90) 


5.62(2.(j9); 



p< 06) but tlicrc was a main effect for condition (F(2, 104) =5.52, p<.005). 
Scheffe test (p<-01) indicated that once again cliildrcn who received the CSE}. text: 
scored higher than those who received the IE text. Howeyer, there was no diffcreiK^ 
between the CE and IE texts. There were no mteractions on either. &e,*mi6j?diate. 
misconception posttest (F(2, 118)=. 16, p<.86) or the delayed misconc^oh po«t^ 
(F(2, 104)= 1.24, /?<.30). A MANOVA indicated a main.effect for time 6f Qing 
(F(2. 198) = 150.45, p<.001). Paired / tests indicated that children scored on 
the immediate mi^^'^onception test than they did oii the delayed misconception test 
(/(104)= 7.03, p<.001) and higher on the delayed test than they did on the pretest 
(/(104)=9.32,p<.001). 

Scores on the application test ranged from 0 to 9. Children received 1 point for 
choosing the cocrcct diagrain. Their explanations were scored for presence of critical: 
ideas which were part of the scientific explanation of seasonal change. CMdxcn alsb 
received 1 point if they had no statement of the misconception in any of their cxplans' 
tions In independently scoring the application tests accwding to this scoritig system, . 
there were only 5 disagreements which were resolved by discussion. 

T:ie immediate application test differed by jrade (F(l, 1 18) « 5,87, p<.02) and 
O Iition(F(2, 118) = 18.32, p<.001), but there was no interaction (F(2, 118)=,23, 



Means (and Standard Deviations) of Application Test Scores in Different Text 
ff:qn(UHpTts and dt D^ of Twisting for Grades S ondT 



Text Condition 



Ipcbnsiden^^ (IB) 
Coiisidbate Soft Expository (CSH) 
Qmslderati^ Expository (CE) 
Gr»ie7 

Inconsiderate Expositoty (IE) 
G^idcmte Soft Expository (CSE) 
G)asiderate Expository (CE) 



TimeofrTestisg 



Lttimediate 

, I^wtcst 



•Deliqred) . 



1,76 (1.31) 
4.15 (1.86) 
3.29 (1.98) 

:.30 (1.44) 
J.28 (2.29) 
4.18(2.37) 



i:81 (i .57): 

1:98(1^^) 

2.80 (i;87) 
4.00(2.63) 
3.15:(l'99) 



p<.80). Seventh graders (Af=3.94, SD = 2.39) scored higher than fifth graders 
(Af=3.21, SZ)« 1.99). Scheffe tests at p<.00l indicated that children who read the 
CSE text did better than those who read the IE text. However, again flierC;Was no 
difference between the CSE and the CE texts nor between the CE and IE itxt 

The delayed application test also differed by grade (F( 1 , 104) = i.60, p<.02) and 
condition (f(2, 104) = 5.80, p<. 004). Seventh graders (Af=3.34, SD=^2.22) scored 
higher than fifth graders (Af = 2.51 , SD = 1 .94) and a Scheffe test (p<.05) uidicatcd 
that children who read the CSE text scored higher than those who read the CE text 
or the IE text. Once again there was no interaction (F(2, 104) =.36, p<.70). A 
MANOVA indicated that children in both grades scored higher on the inmediate test 
than on the delayed test (F=5.83, p<.02). Table 3 contains the means and standard 
deviations for the inunediate and delayed Application Tests. 



DISCUSSION 

All the measures indicated that the subjects had learned the scientific explanation 
of seasonal change better with the considerate soft expositoty text (CSE) than with 
the mconsideratc text (IE). However, only the delayed application test indicated better 
learamg with the considerate soft expository text (CSE) than with the considerate 
expository ccxJ (CE). That the difference showed up on the delayed test, however, 
suggests that the considerate soft expository text may make the information more 
memorable. The consistently better scores achieved by children who read the consider- 
ate soft expository text (CSE) suggests that ftuther studies should be done using 
this text type to present science information, particularly infonnadon that corrects 
misconceptions. 

In contrast v/ith the results of the Maria (1988) study, the considerate expositoty 
(CE) text was only better than the inconsiderate e?tpository (IE) text on one nieawe, 
'•^'-•medidte misconception test. Perhaps the children's previous instruction on the 
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topic was responsible for this finding. Future studies sho»Id directly compare children 
who have received instruction with those who h^ve not. 

Seventh graders did differ from fifth graden at the outset of the study and after 
reading the texts. Fewer seventh graders (42%) than fifth graders (64%) had the 
misconception despite the fact that fifth graders had studied the topic only a few 
months l^fore and seventh graders had studied the topic 2 years before. Of course, 
many things may have happened to the seventh graders in those 2 years which, may 
have consolidated the learning for them. Seventh graders learned the new informatiob 
more easily than the fifth graders as measured by three of the four dependent measures. 
Why the delayed misconception test should have a different pattern of results is hard 
to explain. The fact that the considerate soft expository text was more helpfiil for both 
seventh and fifth graders raises the question of whether prescnim^ j^act science 
information that contradicts misconceptions in a story about a real-life problem-solving 
situation may be helpful for older children and adults. This is another question that 
should be tested in future studies. 
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Itiough often recommended to students &s a cognitive learning stf^gyiiuso.icf 
graphic organizers has received little empiri^ exaniinati(m (Kplley & 1^^^ 
1984). Research has recently affirmed ti^t traii^ing in use of gr^^c organic has' 
beneficial effects cm students* comi»ebension (Berkowix 19&6; GtrH*Ro2^ 
1^89) and sumMrizbg abilities (Weis^ 7g & Balajthy, 1989, in:|»^).Jlo^ 
sucu studies often have used artificially consfzucjted texts vadi consis^nt ^inizad^ud 
patterns. Real-life materid encountered by students is^rarely so well c^ganlzed (Sd^^^ 
leit & Tiemey 1981)« and que^ons have be^ 3[aised;as to practical, trei^er 
benefits of such trsitung (Hare» Rabinowitz» & Schiebict 1989). 

The purpose of this research was to investigate the.transto cffecte of trainfe 
the use of gi^ir organizers and summary writing on college &vdo^mentd 
recognition of the compare/contrast text structure. Content area textbGK)k,rna^dais. 
were used in which die organizational structure is not as clearly^aj^^ajeht as in:the 
artificially constructed passages used for training. The rcsearctiers.sou^t to determme 
whether diese less able readers could use the strategies they had been tkujght totccog* 
nize the specific text structtires with which they' had been successful during traini^. 
The students' ability to txr^'^et training was examined in the light of tbrir prior 
knowledge of the passage's content. 

An earlier study of sunilar design (Weisberg & Balajthy, 1989) used a younger 
and less able population of remedial high school students. Results indicated that 
transfer of training did occur on measures designed to determine rccogniticm of text 
structure and to assess summary writuig ability. This held true for both nioderate and 
low prior knowledge passages. For the comprehension assessment, however^ iistc 
tmned group outscon?^ the controls only on a modervrtC, not on a low, prior knowledge 
passage. The researchers suggested that prior knowledge on the latter passage was so 
low that subjects cotild itoi bring their strategies to bear in effectively unproving 
comprrficnsion. In the present study, as with the earlier study, these effects were 
exarnined using low and moderate prior knowledge passages. 
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METHOD 

Subjects 

The study was conduclcd at a northeastern state college of liberal arts and sci- 
ences. Subjects were a college freshman population (n*-66) xcqaircd to tike a dcvclf 
opmental reading/study skills course. Three groups of studeiits were requi^ td tike, 
the developmental course: (a) Educational Opportunily Rrogram (SO?) students, adr 
mittcd to the college based on low high school perfcmnance and <xoobmic ne«d; (b)- 
Talented Opportunity Progrun (TOP) students^ admitted through a spuria! pfogt^ 
to encoun^e admission of rsieority students; and (c) Special Talent Atfilctes (Sf A) 
students, a'Jmitted because of exception ^ athletic ability » despite poor lugh school 
performance. 

Subjects were ra*:dor*ly assigned n experimental or control group. Due to 
absences, only 52 students were bclud^ ui the final analyses. The mean score on 
the comprehension subtest of the Stanford Diagnostic Reading Test (Karlsen, Gardner, 
& Madden, 1984) for the ^perimental group was 49.97 and for the control group 
51.53 The overall mean sc^vrc for both groups combined was 50.78, corresponding 
to the 41st percentile and to a grade level of 1 1.3. 

Procedures 

Pretest Prior to training, all subjects were administered a txuc-false test of prior 
knowledge on several topics, including the two to be included in the posttest passages. 
Ten questions were included for each topic. The pretests were used to verify which 
passages presented topics associated with low and with moderate prior knowledge *or 
these subjects. 

Training Instruction was centered on a collection of eight rcadmgs consisting of 
scientific expository text, each of whxh had a comparison-contrast internal organiza- 
tion The compw/contrast text stmcture presents special challenges for less able 
readers (Englert & Kiebert, 1984; Rafael & Kirschner, 1985; Richgels, McGec, Lo- 
max. & Sheard, 1987), who have difficulty summarizing even easier text structures 
(Head & Buss, mi). Henk and Stahl (1989) have verified that even coUege develop- 
mental readers have difficulty comprehending this structtire. Five of the readings 
were taken from science textbooks and were adapted to reflect tightly constructed 
organizational patterns The three other passages were taken direcUy from the text- 
books and, though they did have a central compcrison-contrast pattern, the organiza- 
tional structure was not as clearly presented. 

Smdents in the experimental group were trained by one of the researchers to 
follow this basic procedure: (a) Read the passage to identify topics and categories of 
comparisons, (b) use underlining and annotation to identify and organize comparisons 
and contrasts, (c) using telegraphic writing, complete a graphic organizer (see Figure 
1 for an example of a student's graphic organizer), and (d) incorporate the comparisons 
and contrasts into a summary statement. 

Instruction hicludcd explicit rules and modeling for constructmg graphic organiz- 
O and writing summaries. Experimental subjects received four training sessions of 
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Figure L Sample student graphic organizer. 

40 minutes each over a 2-week period, as well as shot* homewosic assignments for 
three of the sessions. Initial training was cairied out through whole-group instruction 
and modeling in the first session. The last tlirec sessions followed this schedule: 

1 . The instructor collected homework and briefly modeled the process of constructing 
a graphic organizer and a sunmiary for the homework passage. 

2. Students were divided mto cooperative learning groups of three to increase motiva- 
tion and group problem solving. 

3. Each group was given the same reading assignment and told to study as a group for 
a possible posttest. Each group was required to annotate passages, then construct a 
graphic organizer and a summary. Work was monitored by the instrictor. 

4. Graphic organizers and summaries were collected. A short answer fill-in compre- 
hension test was administered on one occasion. 

5. The passage was discussed, and the instructor modeled constrtiction of the graphic 
organizer and the summary. 

The control group was not entirely untrained in the procedure During the four 
trammg sessions for the experimental group, the control group carried out various 
comprehension-oriented activities that did not deal with either gr^hic organizers or 
companson-contrast relationships. They did, however, rccci^^ a one-half hour present 
tation that introduced them to comparison<ontrast graphic organizers and summaries 
so they could complete the posttest. 

Posttests. Both groups were administered a posttest consistmg of two scientific 
comparison-contrast passages. One passage was directly taken from Jantzen and Mi- 
chel (1986) and the other from Heimler and Price (1981). The passages were adminis- 
O " in counterbalanced order to eliminate effects of order. One of t^*c transfer pas- 
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sages, titled **Crganic Compounds/* was designated as a moderate prior knowledge . 
passage based on pretesting described above. The other passage, titled **Types of 
Fish," was designated as low prior knowledge. 

Subjects were instructed to read and annotate the passage. They then cqnstructwl 
a graphic organizer and a summary. AH materials were collected and the subjects. , 
completed an immediate retention multiple-choice test of 10 items. The qu^ons,. 
which addressed all major comparisons in each passage, were created by flie ^esdttchr, ^ 
ers and verified for passage dependency by them and by the students' cIassn>om ' 
instructors. 

Scoring and Data Analysis 

Prior to admmistering the posttest, the researchers and their assistants had created 
a niaster template of the comparison-contrast idea structure for e^ch posttest passage. 
This w is carried out by parsing the text into idea units and constructing a grid o 
com: -orisons and contrasts within the passage. Subjects' posttest graphic oigb. 
and summaries were separately scored against the template. Hie graphic organuers 
and summaries were evaluated separately by two persons (the researchers and/or their 
assistants). Each subject's score was the percentage of items on the master template 
which had been included. Minor differences were resolved in discussion. 



RESULTS 

Results were analyzed using MaNO^'A with three dependent task variables: (a) 
graphic organizers, (b) summarizing, and (c) comprehension. The between-subjects 
factor was Group (trained and untrained). The within subjects factor was Prior Knowl- 
edge (low and moderate). (See Table 1.) 

The main effect for (jroup was statistically significant, multivariate F(l, 
51)-- 10.88, p<,0\. The effect for Prior Knowledge was als<> statistically significant 
multivariate F(l, 52)-42.87, /?<.0001. In addition, the effect for Task was signifi- 
cant, multivariate F(2, 102)- 196.84, pK.QQOL Two interactions were significant 
for Group by Task, multivariate F(2, 102) = 3.77, /?<.05, and for Task by Prio^ 
Knowledge, multivariate F(2, 102) =9.98, /?<.0001. 

The experimental group mean across all tasks was 62.30%; the control group 
mean was 55.49%, Univariate analyses indicated that the experimental group out- 
scored the controls in both gnphic organizer, F(l, 51)= 13.40, /?<.001, and summa- 
rizing F(l, 51)^6 25,/?<.02, scores. Effect sizes, calculated according to procedures 
described in Cohen (1977), were .84 and .48, in the large and moderate ranges 
respectively There was no significant difference on the comprehension test. 

Combined experimental and control group mean scores across all tasks were 
64-80% on moderate prior knowledge passages and 51.93% on low prior knowledge 
passages Individual univariate analyses indicated significant differences between pnor 
knowledge conditions for both summarizing and comprehension, F(l, 43)= 15.54, 
p<,00\ andF(l,43) = 30 31,/?<.001. Moderate prior knowledge scores for summa- 
j'-ng and comprehension were 16.51 and 17.63 percentage points higher than for 
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Table 1 

Mean Percentages (and Standard Deviations) by Group 



Graphic Oigenizer Summary Conq)rchcnsion fcst 



Experimental Group (rt-26) 










71.28 


(13.99) 


Low Prior Knowledge 


C8.96 


(17.64) 


25.32 


(24.83) 


Moderate Prior Knowledge 


74.23 


(14.36) 


44.63 


(25.24) 


87.81 


(12.11) 


Control Group (/a =26) 












(19.28) 


Low Prior Knowledge 


56.91 


(19.25) 


19.75 


(21.30) 


69.33 


Moderate Prior Knowledge 


60.61 


(16.94) 


33.46 


(15.35) 


88.06 


(13.27) 



low prior knowledge, with effect sizes of .95 and 1.45, both in the large range. The 
difference for graphic organizers was only 4.48 points, and the univariate analysis 
indicated no different 

DISCUSSION 

The results of the present study validate previous research with elementary and 
secondary grade poor readers suggesting the benefits of instruction in strategies that 
direct readers' attention to text structure (Weisberg & Balajthy, 1989, 1990). As 
in the previous study with secondary readers (Weisberg & Balajthy, 1989), these 
developmental college students were able to transfer their training in the use of graphic 
organizers and summaries to real-world textbook materials. This ability is critical for 
effective comprehension and retention of content area material. 

Subjects in the experimental group did not obtain higher comprehension scores 
than those in the control group. In the study at the secondary level (Weisberg & 
Balajthy, 1989) with similar results, the authors had suggested that the prior knowl- 
edge of the topics (mean of 31.88% comprehension) in the passages had been so low 
that subjects could not bring their strategies to bear in effectively improving memory 
of the passage. In the present study, a different explanation might be offered. The 
overall mean comprehension score was 79.12%, a high score considering that prior 
knowledge of the topics was low to moderate. This suggests that comprehension 
ability of the subjects was fairly high, a suggestion that is verified by exanunation of 
the mean comprehension abihty of the subjects on the Stanford Diagnostic Reading 
Test. A previous study by the authors (Balajthy & Weisberg, 1989) had found that 
training in generative learning strategies has greater effect on the comprehension of 
poorer college readers than better. It may be that the higher comprehension ability of 
the subjects in the present study was not readily amenable to improvement. 

The main effect for prior knowledge was expected, since readers comprehend 
(Afflerbach, 1986; Balajthy & Weisberg, 1989; Johnston, 1984; Weisberg & Balajthy, 
1989) and surmnarize (Pratt, Luszcz, McKenzie-Keating, & Manning, 1982; Weisberg 
& Balajthy, 1989) higher topic familiarity passages better than passages with low 
O familiarity . An examination of the task by prior knowledge interaction indicated, 
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however, no significant differences due to prior knowledge on performance in the 
graphic organizer task. It may be that these college readers, who are more skilled 
than most subjects in the stud-es cited above, arc better able to recognize and diagram 
text structure, even when the content is less familiar. Although this finding merits 
further investigation, the possibility that use of graphic organizers may be a generative 
strategy relatively unaffected by level of prior knowledge for college developmental 
students is an issue of potential importance for cognitive learning strategy research 
and teaching. 

Previous research by the authors (Weisberg & Balajthy, 1989) has suggcs(Cd that 
lower prior knowledge passages arc more amenable to instructional effects than higher 
prior knowledge passages. The present study did not substantiate these earlier findings. 
Differences in results between the present and earlier studies may be due to the 
population, to differences in levels of prior knowledge on passages, or to a combina- 
tion of both Additional research might investigate whether the effects of training for 
college students are less affected by prior knowledge r jan for the younger re^*<!ers in 
earlier studies. 

Although the results of this study offer strong v - idencc for the usefulness of 
generative learning strategies, and for the transfer of training in these strategies to 
real-world textual materials, the limitations of this transfer must be noted. The actual 
transfer passages were similar to the adapted training passages in a variety of ways 
and the readability levels were similar. Lengths of passages varied from 400 to 900 
words, but many real-world t^ks involve reading selections which arc much longer. 
The training was carried out using a specific text sUncturc, the comparison-contrast 
structure, and both the adapted and transfer passages employed that sn^icturc. Whether 
training in one text structure will transfer to another sUiicture is an issue not addressed, 
nor is the issue of transfer between content areas. As Tobias (1987) has noted, there 
is linle existing evidence that learning strategies transfer acrt)ss content areas. 

Informal conversation with the subjects in the study showed that many appreciated 
the learning strategy They suggested that the strategy made them aware of authors' 
use of t:ie comparison-contrast structure, so they would be more likely to spot its use 
in textbooks and employ their already well-developed ability to analyze the structure 
of concepts presented They also suggested that the training convmced them of the 
importance of using text structure as a tool in retaining information, and they appreci- 
ated the usefulness of the graphic organizer as an effecUve method of spatially reorga- 
nizing information from text. 
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The literature on studying presents something of a para^^ox. On the one hand, 
both researchers and practitioners frequently offer the seemingly reasonable proposal 
t^at by using appropriate study stratc{.ies and practices, students should be able to 
improve scholastic performance (Rohwcr, 1984). The efficacy of various procedures 
appears supportable by extant theory, laboratory research, and the informed observa- 
tions of school and college instructors. On the other hand, it has been difficult to 
demonstrate a clear and unequivocal relation between particular studying strategies 
and real-world course achievement (Schumacher, 1987). This picture is supported by 
studies such as those by Nolen (1988), Pace, Peck, and Sherk (1986), and Pace. 
Sherk, Peck, and Baldwin (1985), which found no statistical relationship between 
self-ieports of students' studying practices and measures of academic achievement. 
Despite the limitations of such procedures, a consensus seems to be developing that 
the complexity of actual learning situations, especially the variety of contextual factors 
that influence individual course outcomes, limits the probability that particular study 
strategies will produce demonstrable effects. 

Schumacher (1987) recently has underscored the importance of context for under- 
standing the role of studying in learning. Other analyses of academic studying, such 
as those by Biggs (1984), Nolen (1988), and Thomas and Rohwer (1986), emphasize 
that a number of persunalogical ?iid situational factors, such as motivation and course 
expectations, influence strateg> and academic outconies in complex ways. Addi- 
tionally, previous academic achievement, as reflected, for example, in cumulative 
CPA, and academic aptitude, such as SAT scores (Schuman, Walsh, Olson, & Ethcr- 
idge, 1985), are known to be among the best predictors of future academic perfor- 
mance. Pnor subject matter knowledge is also a crucial determiner of later success in 
courses in that field. Further, Schuman, Walsh, Olson, and Etheridge (1985), in a 
.series of large-scale investigations with college students, consistently found that class 
attendance could better explain variations in subsequent course grades than hours 
studied. 

Thus, as Thomas (1987) has argued, a single linear model of **good" studying 
practices may be inappropriate, and researchers need to look much more closely at 
the contextual or situational factors that affect students' performance and perceptions 
m particular courses, as well as instructors' expectations, to derive an accurate picture 
^^f the factors mfluencing acadcnic achievement and individual studying decisions 
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The study described here is an initial effort in this direction and was designed to 
obtain a picture of the variety of factors that affect course achievement within specific 
college courses. 



Subjects and Setting 

To accomplish this aim, the cooperation of two instructors (A and B) of the same 
introductory college economics course was obtained. This course was held during the 
fall semester of the academic year. Initial enrollment was 93 (52 female and 41 male) 
in A's class and 72 (35 female and 37 male) in B's; 80% of the students in both 
classes were freshmen and sophomores. Fewer than 10% of the students in either class 
represented ethnic minorities. Stuaents in each class were given a general explanation 
of the purpose and scope of the project, and their participation was solicited. 

Those students who agreed to participate were asked to give the investigators 
permission to obtain their cumulative GPAs and, if possible, their scores on a measure 
of mathematics aptitude, such as the SAT M or ACT-MatJ.. Students were also asked 
to allow their course grades and examination scores to be made available to the 
investigators. 

In A's class, the mean GPA, on a 4-point scale, was 3.09 (N = 38), with a range 
from 2.19 to 4.0; in B's class the mean GPA was 2.99 (A^ = 35), with a range from 
1,89 to 4.0 The mean ACT-Math score in A's class was 21.3 (N = 26); the range 
was from 7 to 36. For B's class, the Act-Math mean was 20.8 (N = 29), with a 
range from 8 to 33. The mean age of the students in each class was 21 (N = 38, for 
both classes), with ranges from 18 to 40 m the first class and 18 to 47 in the other. 



Insonctors provided coui^e outlines and descriptions of their mtentions and pur- 
poses for the course Each class was also visited periodically by one of the investiga- 
tors, three times to address the whole class (to introduce the study, distribute material, 
etc ) and at other times, only briefly, to collect information fr*m individual students. 
Although both instructors were teaching the same ourse and agreed on its general 
content, they approached the course somewhat differently. One instructor used a 
textbook thai he had written, and his lectures corresponded closely to the sequence of 
topics in thf.t text. The other instructor used a different textbook, and his lectures 
tended to diverge more from the assigned reading. 

Participating students were requested to provide various kmds of information at 
different times during the semester. At the beginning of the course, and again toward 
the end, they were asked to state their level of aspiration in the course in terms of an 
expected grade. In addition, they were asked to provide information about theii ma- 
jors, their reasons for taking the course, the hours per week they worked, the hours 
per week they had available for studying, both in general and for this specific course, 
their age, and the total number of hours in which they were enrolled during that 
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semcsici. A randomly selected group of students in each class was also asked to keep 
narrative logs over the course of the semester, in which they recorded information 
about how and why they studied outside of class, 

ANALYSES AND RESULTS 

Approximately two-thirds of the participating students in each class were econom- 
ics majors. Most of the nonmajors reported they were taking the course to satisfy a 
college core requirement. 

Instructor A gave a total of three exams including the final, whereas Instructor B 
gave five exams including the final. All exams used multiple-choice and short-answer 
supply questions predominantly. Each instructor developed his own exams; therefore, 
different tests were given in the two classes. The first examination in each class was 
held toward the end of the first month of the semester. The mean score on the first 
exam in A's class was 42, v^ith a range from 32 to 54. In B's class, the mean score 
on the first exam (a different one) was 29.2, and the range was from 17 to 39. The 
mean filial grade, on a 4-point scale, was 2.6 (N = 89) in A's class and 2.42 (N = 
62) m B's class. Results were comparable (2.67 and 2.47, respectively) for the 38 
students in each class who participated in the study. 

To assess the effect of the many factors examined on final course achievement, 
several of these variables were entered into multiple regression analyses (one for each 
class), with final exam scor. as the criterion variable in each case. The final exam in 
each class was cumulative, in that it covered material from the entire semester Sepa- 
rate analyses were performed for each ^\^s, as the exams and conditions within each 
class were not comparable. Final course grade was not employed in the analysis, since 
it was determined, in part, from other variables used. Complete data from 34 students 
were available for one class (A) and from 31 for the other (B). Other students did not 
choose to participate, and, in some cases, data for participating students were not 
available or not provided by the instructors. Since very few of the students took the 
SAT exams, SAT scores are not included. Insufficient data were provided for some 
of the variables, such as expected grade, to use them in the overall analyses. The 
mean number of hours per week students in A's class reported having available for 
study)ng (overall) was 23.3, the comparable figure for B's class was 19,5. Students 
m A's class reported working an average of 17.3 hours per week, while the average 
for B's class was 18.4. Students in both classes were enrolled for an average of 13 5 
hours. 

Predictor vanables entered mto each analysis included cumulative GPA, ACT- 
Math score, hours enrolled, age, hours of work per week, estimated total hours per 
week available for study mg, and first exam score. Each analysi: (one for each class) 
showed that the only vanable ^l>ch explained a significant portion of the obtained 
variance was first exam score (44% in one case, 46^ in the other). In each case, 
cumulative GPA anJ ACT-Math score were each either moderately or highly corrc- 
lated with final exam acore, brt they also showed a strong relationship to first exair 
v^ore and thus did not independently predict final course performance Other variables. 
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Table 1 

Intercorrelations Between Variables Included in Regression Analyses 



Variables 



CPA 
Hrs. Eiir. 
Age 

Hrs. V/oik 
Hrs. Stud 
Exam 1 
Final Exam 

GPA 
Hrs. Enr. 
Age 

Hrs. Worlc 
Hrs. Stud. 
Exam I 
Final Exam 



GPA Hrs. Enr. Age His. Work Hrs. Smd. Exam 1 





Class 


**A" (« = 


34) 






— 


— 


— 








.151 


— 


— 


— 






.325 


-.133 


— 


— 






-.228 


-.446 


-.132 


— 


— 


' 


-.115 


-.123 


-.007 


-.300 






.541 


-.045 


.217 


— .0.58 


— . JJtJ 




.3S4 


-.033 


.041 


-.043 


-.091 


.691 




Cass 


**B" (« = 


31) 






.150 












.171 


-.245 










-.300 


-.527 


.105 








.335 


.291 


-.023 


-.479 






.375 


-.111 


-.101 


.004 


.171 




.339 


.055 


.020 


-.165 


.13"*. 


.665 



Note Hb Em. = NimAer of semester hours for which sWOeat U enrolled; Hrs. Woric - hours per week 
student works; Hrs. Stud. ° estinated hours per week avaUable for studymg. 

such as age. hours worked, and hours available for stodying, had minimal and incon- 
sistent effects. The intercorrelations between the variables included m the regression 

analyses are shown in Table 1. . . <: :„ 

The studying logs kept by a subset of students m each class (8 m one Mse, 6 m 
the other) indicated that they primarily read their texts or notes when studymg. In 
some cases, however, other activities, such as group discussions, were mentionctiL 
In their logs, students noted the time they started studying and the Ume they stopped 
for each occasion that they studied for this course. Students also commented on 
problems they were having with the class, the instructor, and/or the text. Although 
class observations and interviews revealed that the two instructors differed m their 
approach to teaching, this difference seemed to have little effect on the way th. 
students studied. In addition, although some students were quite systemaoc abou 
studying, others were much less so. Ten of these 14 students studied economics^ 
least once a week, and 9 of these 10 studied at least 1' times over the penod of 9 
weeks that they kept the logs. 



CONCLUSIONS 



These results are not surpnsing. but they are nonetheless interesting. They indicate 
that initial performance ir. .uch a college course, itself hifluenccd by pnor apUtude 
and achievement, is the best predictor of final achievement in that course, regardless 
<^ - of which instructor taught it. Not only does the initial exam m a course reflect, to 
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some degree, students aptitude for and interest in that course, but it also may be 
encouraging to those who Jo well and discouraging to tiiose who don't. Other variables 
thought to influence course achievement may inherently have less statistical variabil- 
ity, and also the direction and intensity of their influence may differ across students, 
TTiat is, factors such as hours of woric per week, age, and initial expectations may 
affect different smdents differently. It is not the case that they are not important, but 
probably thai their importance varies, suggesting again the complexity of motivational 
and situational variables in acadenuc achievement. Further research is needed to study 
these factors more carefully and closely. 

In particular, this investigation underscored the difficulty of obtaining a real pic- 
ture of what is going on in large, introductory college courses, which tend to be 
highly impersonal. Typically, there is little class discussion and little ongoing student 
involvement. Feedback to smdents tends to be infrequent. Given these circumstances, 
smdents probably develop ''survival strategies" for negotiating success in such 
courses. Survey procedures which use paper-and-pcncil measures, however, offer few 
clues as to how smdents may be doing this, or into how much actual learning may 
be going on. To obtain such information more qualitative or narrative methods may 
be needed to gain insight into the messages students give themselves concerning 
course expectations, events and outcomes, and how they deal with them. 
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CHILDREN'S ABILITY TO UTILIZE THE M^^EMONIC KEYWORD 
METHOD: AN EDUCATIONAL APPLICATION WITHIN FOURTH- 
GRADE CLASSROOMS 



Nancy L. Williams 

University of North Carolina as Charlotte 

Within the last decade, research in the area of mnemonics has focused upon the 
keyword method, a technique using imagery to link new and known mformation 
(Presslcy, Boricowski, & Johnson, 1987). Here, the learner pairs a new fact with a 
perceptually similar keyword, incorporates both in an interactive visual image, and 
then, when encountering the new fact, uses the image/keyword to generate an appro- 
priate response. 

Al&ough the results of this method arc impressive (Atkinson, 1975; Levin, John- 
son, Pittclman, Levin, Shriberg, Toms-Bronowski, & Hayes, 1984; Prcsslcy & Levin, 
1978), educators (Graves, 1986; Sternberg, 1987) have expressed concern over the 
experimental conditions used to test the technique. That is, the vast majority of studies 
ha. . been conducted under laboratory-type situations (for reviews, sec Pressley, Bor- 
kowski, & Johnson, 1987; Prtsslcy, Levin, & Dclancy, 1982). To investigate actual 
classnx)m application of the keyword method, some studies have used content material 
(Konopak & Williams, 1988; Levin, Morrison, McGivem, Mastropicri, & Scruggs, 
1986; Williams & Konopak, 1988), with only one study using ecologically valid 
materials (Williams, Konopak, & Rcadcnce, 1989). 

The Williams et al. study (1989) successfully attempted to teach fourth graders 
how to utilize the keyword method within the context of a science lesson over days. 
The promising results, howvtvcr, are limited by a minimal amount of instruction. The 
present study, therefore, was an effort to extend previous research on the efficacy of 
the keyword method by teaching children a study strategy over a period of 2 weeks 
wilhin an ecologically valid context. Specifically, fourth graders were instructed in 
either the nrmcmonic keyword method or in notetaking/outlining, a common study 
strategy suggested in fourth-grade curricula. Teaching included direct instruction, 
guided practice, and independent practice within a classroom setting. 



METHOD 

Subjects 

Subjects w^re 106 hcterogeneousiy grouped fourth graders enrolled in a rural 
O cntary school. The four intact classes were randonily assigned to either a nmc- 
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monic keyword group or notctaking/outlining group. To insure equivalency of groups 
by ability, standardized reading test percentile scores (Comprehensive Assessment 
Program, 1983) were collected and compared. The mnemonic Ltyword git)up with 
53 subjects had a mean of 47.40 (SD « 24.45), whereas the notetakintj/outlining gmup, 
also with 53 subjects, had a mean of 52.81 (50=21.51). TWo preliminary /-tests 
indicated no statistically significant differences between the two treatment conditions 
in regard to reading ability or prior knowledge of thi content material. 

AfateriaU 

Instructional materials included passages j^elcctcd from a foiutb-grade basal reader 
(Early. Canfield, Karlin, Schottman, Sryglcy, & Wenzel, 1983), not used by the 
classes, for initial study strategy instruction, researcher-developed charts, and a chap- 
ter on Midwest climate and resources from the social studies textbook (Cangemi, 
1986) utilized by the fourth-grade classes and selected by the fouith-gradc teachers 
for strategy application. 

Assessment materials iixluded a test of prior knowledge, adapted from Zakaluka, 
Samuels, and Taylor's (1986) procedure, inunediate and delayed multiple-choice and 
probed recall tests following the social studies instructional unit, and smdy strategy 
questionnaires. 

Th<^ test of prior knowledge (a phrase on Midwest climate and resources) was 
presented to the subjects who were then given 5 minutes to list words related to 
that topic The multiple-choice assessment consisted of 14 questions based upon the 
information contained within the chapter in the social smdies textbook. Independent 
judges examined the items for content validity and to designate literal or imcrential 
level questions The probed recall consisted of four phrases targeting significant infor- 
mation contained within the chapter in the social smdies textbook, ilere, the subjects 
were required to write what they remembered about these target phrases. The delayed 
multiple-choice and probed recall tests were reordered versions of these assessments. 

The final assessment measure included two forms of s* study strategy question- 
naire The initial form addressed present study skills whereas the second form, admin- 
istered after instruction in social studies, asked the subjects to report the employed 
study skill, its helpfulness, and use. 



Procedure 

The researcher, following the daily schedule of the subjects, conducted all instruc- 
tion and testing A'ithin the four intact classes. During the first week, the researcher 
met with su'^jects in reading classes for strategy mstruction. After compleUon of the 
initial study strategy question arc, the subjects were instructed in either mnemomc 
keyword or noteiakin&'outlining study strategies. During the second week, the re- 
<;earcher instructed the four classes in the social smdies period, usmg either mnemonic 
key wnrJ or notetaking'outlining methods to smdy Midv/est climate and resources. 

Mnemomc keyword group During the first week, on Day 1, subjects completed 
the study questionnaire and were given initial instruction in the mnemonic keyword 
method On Day 2, after a review, subjects practiced this smdy strategy using a 
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passage from a fourth-grade basal reader (Early et al., 1983). On the third day, 
subjects were presented with another passage and woiked within snudl gnups for 
application of the strategy. 

In the second week, on Day 1, subjects were administered the test of prior 
knowledge, reviewed the mnemonic keyword method, and introduced to the chapter. 
After establishing a purpose for reading, the subjects read a passage about the climate 
of the Midwest, compared it to the clii:::ate of the Northeast, and discussed the amount 
of rainfall in the Central and Great Plains, They were then provided with the keyword 
Clem Ant jv climate and discussed the passage using researcher-developed charts 
illustrating Clem Ant visitmg the area. An independent wriUen activity and discussion 
followed. 

On Day 2, after a review, the next section of the chapter, that of resources and 
industries of the Midwest, was introduced to the subjects. Vocabulary was taught 
using the keyword method. Here, the subjects worked in small groups to generate 
keywords, which went shared with the entire class* The subjects were provided with 
a purpose for reading and mstxucted to silently read the passage. After reading and 
discussion of the main topics, the subjects were presented with keywords for the 
resources and industries of the Midwest. These included, (a) resoi rces represented by 
a sorcerer who transformed such resources as com, wheat, milk, and cattle Uito 
respective products manufactxutd in the Midwest, and industries representee^ by 
trees that contained flour and cereal, cheese and other dair> products, and meat. 
Discussion and a written activity concluded the lesson. 

On Day 3, after a review, the subjects, in small groups, were asked to read the 
textbook passage about Mark Twam. Then, after reading the passage, th^^y were to 
generate their own keywords to help then; remembc. ±z important facts. These key- 
words and images were illustrated on the chalkboard and shared with the other sub- 
jects. 

On Day 4, the subjects completed an immediate probed recall, an immediate 
multiple -choiuc assessment, and the questionnaire. Then 5 days later, prior to more 
ms action in social studies, the subjects were administered the delayed measures. 

SutctaLng.ouiUning group. In contrast, the notetaking. outlining group followed 
the same procedures m lesson format and matenals but with instruction in using 
notetdkmg and outlining strategies instei^d of mnemonic keywords. More specifi 
call), dunng the first week, subjects were taught notetaking and outlining strategies 
using researcher prepared charts developed from a basal series not utilized b> the 
schuol system (Early ei al., 1983). Dunng the second wecx, subjects were presented 
rescdicher developed outlines of chapter sections dunng guided instruction and en 
couraged to generate new outlines within small groups as independent practice. 



Scoring for the immediate and Jclayed multiple choice tasks included one point 
for a correct response, with a possible total of 14 points for each testing measure. A 
coefficient alpha, calculated ustn^ the Kuder Richardson formula, resulted lu a rcli 
ability coefficient of .54 for this task. On ihc probed recalls, one point was given for 
each correct answer in each of the four probes. These Usks were evaluated by indepen 
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Table! 

Means (and Standard Deviations) for tmmediatu and Delayed Probed Recall and 
Multiple-Choice Tasks on tlie Social Studies Instructional Unit 







Inunediate 








Group 


n 


Recall 


MC 


n 


Ftewll' 


MC 


Mnemonic Keywcxrd 


53 


2.66 


6.50 


50 


2.66 


6.14 






(2.17) 


(2.58) 




(K94) 


(2.3()); 


Notetaking/Outiimiig 


52 


3.25 


6.90 


50 


3,48 


'6.48> 






'2.23) 


(2.39) 




(2.24) 





Note, Maximum score «=» 14. 



dent judges trained in the scoring proccdiuc. Based upon pcrcewiage of agreement, 
the interratcr reliability was .92 on this measure. Op the study strategy questionnaires, 
all strategies were first categorized by type and then fiuthw subcategorized by helpful- 
ness and use. 



resul;s 

To assess differences bet>\'ccn groups aft^r strategy instruction in social studies, 
a repeated measures MANOVA was conducted on tlic immediate and delayed probed 
recall and multiple-choice task;,. No statistically significant results were found on the 
immediate probed recall task, F(l. 97) = 2. 12, p^.l482, on the immediate multiple- 
choice task, F(l, 97)«1.02, p<.3147, on the delayed probed recall task, 
97)==3.83, p<.0532, or on the delayed multipleK:hoice task, F(l, <^7) = .76, 
p<.3846. (See Table 1 for means and standard deviations.) 

On the study strategy questionnarie the self-reported strategies were first catego- 
rized according to type and then percentages were calculated for each method by 
experimental group Tut initial study strategy questionnaire indicated that 83% of the 
mnemonic keywor' vubjecCs did not use a study method during social studies, whereas 
53^ of the notetaking/outlining group did not use a study strategy. The rcmainmg 
subjects in both groups reported using study guides, rcviewmg, and rehearsal to gain 
knowledge in social studies. 

After instruction in social studies, the majority of subjects in both treatment 
conditions -sported adopting the taught strategy and finding it to be a useful technique 
to help them remember the infonnation. A greater percentage of the subjects in the 
mnemonic kc>word group, however, reported using that mctnod, whereas over one- 
third of the notctaking'outlining group continued to use previously acquucd study 
strategies. (See Table 2 for percentages.) 



DISCUSSION 



O In taking into account the generalizability of the results of this study, sevf4^ 
ER^C^'to^ons must be considered. First, as the study extended over a 2-week period, 
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Percentages of Study Strategies Reported for the Social Studio's Iftstructional Phase 



Group 


n 


Mnemonic 


Notetaking 


Reading 


Rehearsal 


Other 


Mnemonic Keyword 


53 


85% 


0% 


6% 


6% 


3% 






(98%) 




(100%) 


(100%) 


(100%) 


Notetaking/Outlining 


52 


0% 


65% 


29% 


2% 


4% 








(100%) 


(100%) 


(100%) 


(100%) 



Note. Percentages of usefulness arc indicated in parenthesis. 



several subjects were absent on one or more days, and as a consequence not included 
in the data analysis for both testing pcrioiis. Secondly, instruction was limited to one 
social studies scries, whereas results may differ when other content area textbooks are 
employed. Finally, the reliability of the multiple-choicc test was low, indicating that 
the test itself may have affected the results. 

Given these limitations, the followmg conclusions can be drawn. First, although 
no statistically significant insults were found on the testing measures, the mnemonic 
keyword method was as equally successful as the notetaking/outlining strategy as a 
study technique for fourth-grade students. That is, subjects in the mnemonic keyword 
group scored as well on all testing measures as those subjects in tht notetaking/ 
outlining group. This indicates that when given the opportunity to study content mate- 
rial using the mnemonic keyword method, fourth graders would most likely remember 
as much information using this strategy as they would using the more familiar study 
strategy of notetaking/outiining. 

Further, an examination of the individual reading ability levels indicates a wide 
range, with maiiy subjects in both conditions reading below grade level. As previous 
studies (Konopak & Williams, 1988, Peters & Levin, 1986) have found similar nonsig- 
nificant results with poorer readers, the lack of statistical significance in this study is 
not suprising, gi;en this wide range of ability. 

Also, the analysis of the initial study strategy questionnaires provided ddditiOk:il 
msight. Although many subjects reported no study strategies prior to instruction, more 
subjects in the mnemonic group uidicated a lack of study skills. This lack of what 
Pressley, Borkcwski, and Johnson (1987) label "specific strategy knowledge," cou- 
pled with poor reading skills, may also have accounted for the lack of »^tistical 
significance on the posttest measures. Pressley et al. (1987) describe this condition of 
specific study strategy within the context of the development of imagery and mne- 
monic skills. They contend that good readers are capable of relating metacognitively 
With the text and consequentiy are able to determine what is important Further, mature 
thinkers arc more capable of integrating prior knowledge with new information, a 
basic premise of ^he keyword method. 

Future research in this area of mnemonic keyword strategies could focus on the 
ability of subjects of various grade levels to use and consequentiy generate keywords 
and images based upon reading ability and specific study strategy knowledge. This 
research could address the amount of time and direction needed for young students to 
O „t and use mnemonic strategics as part of regular class instruction. 
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A DESCRIPTIVE ANALYSIS OF GOOD READERS' AND WRITERS* 
CONCEPTS OF AUTHORSHIP AT GRADES ONE, THREE AND FIVE 



RGbert J. Nistler 

University of North Texas 



Rearchers such as Burice-LeFevre (1987), Ede (1985), Eisenstein (1979), and 
Foucault (1975) document the evolution of authorship as a concept in Western civiliza- 
tion. Beginning in the early Middle Ages, interactions between authors and society 
have served to expand, elaborate, and further define what it means to be an author. 
An expressive-romantic image of authorship which developed in the eariy nineteenth 
century depicts an author as isolated from the social world, a contemj unive individual 
bowed over books, striving to get in touch with experience, truth, reality, history, or 
tradition. 

The continued presence of this expressive-romantic image of authorship in society 
tuda> exerts a great mfluence on instructional practice in schools (Cooper, !986). 
Emphasis on writing as an individual activity has led to the structuring of assignments, 
courses, and methods of evaluation reflecting a tacit assumption that invention is the 
private, asocial act d writer for the purpose of pioducing a text — an assumption 
which fails to acknowledge^ that invention is often a collaborative process (Burke- 
LcFe\TC, 1987). 

In response to more traditional writing programs that promote writing as a solitary 
endeavor, recent «nesea:«h on children*s N^««»;en composition documents how children 
within a **commumt> of authors" develop as writers (Atwell, 1987, Calkins, 1983, 
Graves & Hansen, 1983, Hall, 1989). The importance of such development and its 
relevance to current instructional practice is noted by Lamnie (1989) in her claim that 
**One of the key facets of Whole Language instruction is authorship. As children 
learn to view themselves ^ authors, they become more aware of what authorship 
means" (p. 704). The Hawaii Efepartment of Education (1985) contxirs in its policy 
statement endorsing child authorship, saying. ''Ctuldren whose writing is pubUshed 
see themselves as creators of ideas, as producers of language, as functioning members 
of the language community" (p. D5). 

Adult concepts of authorship are thoroughly described in interviews with profes 
sional authors, su^h as those published in the seven-book series. Writers at Work, 
The Paris Revi€}\ lnter\ie\^s (Plimptcf., 1984), as well as in autobiographical accounts 
of professional enters, for example, Donald Murray (1984). However, a similarly 
extensive body of literature describmg children' i concepts of auAorship docs not 
exist. 

The disparities between traditional elementary school wnting progn.ns and actual 
authorial practices, tlie call by researchers to implement elementary writing programs 
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based on real authoring experiences, the important role children's concepts of author- 
ship play in their development as competent readers and writers, and the lack of 
previous research focusing directly on children's concepts of authorship led to this 
investigation. The research questions guiding this study were: (a) What concepts of 
authorship were revealed in the oral and written language of children engaget' i» t> 
bookmaking task and pre- and post-bookmakiflg interviews?, and (b) How do these 
concepts differ for good readers and writers in first, third and fifth grades? 



METHOD 



Participants 

The study was conducted during spring semester at two elementary schools in a 
small, middle-class, central Texas city. The building principal at each school identified 
two first-, third- and fifth-grade classrooms in which it was thought childten were 
expected to do a fair amount of writing. Thirty-six students from these classrooms 
were selected as potential subjects based on teacher judgment and standardized test 
scores indicating strengths in reading and writing abilities. Because standardized test 
scores were not made available to the researcher, classroom teachers ranked their 
students according to test scores ard shared those rankings with the researchers. Test 
score and teacher judgment rankings were weighted and combined resulting in a list 
of 12 good readers and writers at each grade level. A general description of participants 
is provided in Table 1 . 

Final selection participants was dependent upon a screening interview con- 
ducted b^ the researcher. AH 36 students were interviewed to determine their willing- 
ness to participate in the project and capability to discuss their experiences in reading 
and writing. 



Procedures 

In a manner similar to that of Emig*s (ly71) study of the composing process of 
12th graden, data were collected throughout three phases of student participation. In 
Phase One a pre-bookmaking interview probed each child's perceptions of self as 
a' thor and decision-maker regarding writing. Questions included, (a) Does anyone at 
home read books to you? About how often? (b) Docs anyone ai school read books to 
>ou? About how often? (c) Are you a reader? (d) Do you have some favontc books? 
(e; Can you name some of them? (f ) Do you know what an author is? What does an 
author do? (g) Ar? you an author? [If yes] What makes you an author? {If no] Could 
you be an author? [If yes] What would you have to do? [If no] Why not? (h) Can you 
write? {If yes] What do you write? Where do you write? V/hen do you write? What 
is the writing like that you do at home?. What is the writing like that you do at school? 
(i) Who reads what you write? (j) Who makes decisions about ycur writing? (k) Can 
you give me some examples of those decisions? 

In th second phase of data collection, a bookmakmg activity placed each child 
in the po *\on of being an author charged with the task of producing a book using 
writing materials supplied by the researcher. One weekend for first graders and one 
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* Standardized tests had not been administered prior to this investigation. 



week for Jurd and fiftl. graders separated the time when children were informed of 
involvement in this composing phase and the physical act of writing. 

During the bookmaking process each child woriced individually on development 
of a written texc. Over the course of one week approximately 30 minutes for writing 
were allotted each day. The actual use of this time and whether more was needed was 
determined by each writer. 

Data collection concluded with a post-bookmaking interview in which each partic* 
ipant was asked to describe personal authoring processes and compare them to those 
of other authors. Questions included: (a) Go through your book page by page so you 
CM tell me wh*t you did on each page; (b) If you had more time, what else would 
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you addi (c) If you had more time, would you change anything? (d) What did you 
do that's just like what an author does? (e) Do authors do anything that you didn't 
do? (f ) Do authors do anything that you cannot do? 

For all interviews, (his structured outline of questions was a means of gathering 
consistent information across participants and was developed from literature on stu- 
dents' perceptions of reading and writing processes (Calkins, 1986; Graves, 1983; 
Graves & Hai;«:«n, 1983), professional authors' beliefs about authorship: (Munay 
1984; Plimpton, 1984) and the researcher's earlier ^ilot studies exploring.childreh*? 
concepts of authorship. The combination of scmifonnal guided interviews and a peir 
foniiance task addressed methodological concerns for using interviews to gather data, 
on cognitive functions as noted by Bogdan and Taylor (1975), Ericsson and Simon 
(1980), and Gamer (1987). 

Data Analysis 

Data consisted of transcripts representing approximately 30 hours of interviews 
and dialogue with children during their writing, the students' books, and field notes 
describing participant composing behaviors. All data were analyzed at each grade 
level for what they revealed about children's concepts of authorship. Early analysis 
was guided by coding data according to general aspects of authorship d*5rived from 
the literature (Calkins, 1986; Moffet., 1981; Plimpton, 1984). In response to research 
f iestion one, narrative descriptions outlined individual ^d within-gioup concepts of 
authorship held by participants in this study. These descriptions, organized categori- 
cally, formed the data base for addressing the ^nd research question regarding 
differences in concepts of ^uthorship among gi**ue-level groups. As data analyses 
progressed, categories for describing concepts of authorship could be subsumed under 
three major u^as perceptions of self as auth'* , sense of audience, revision and editing, 
and authors as decision makers. 



RESULTS 

Perceptions of Self as Author 

During pre-bookmaking interviews, 17 of the 18 children s^ted that authors ^rrite 
books When asked if they weie authors, children answered affirmatively less often 
for each succeeding grade level. By fiftli grade, no children wonsidered themselves 
authors. 

In fii-st grade 5 children c nsidered tliem^dves authors and justified this status in 
var>ing ways Factors contributing to this -perception were generally related to the 
ability to complete written schoolwork thai tivr y error free, and to nonschool- 

based experiences writmg stories, or in two casc?», to venting books. An overwhelming 
concern for w^.iectness accompanied children's reports of their writing when they 
addressed aspects of their own composing in terms of what they believed other authors 
might do. Of highest priority were good handwriting, correct spelling, and other 
mechanics of writ'ng. First graders did have a percej^lion that they were authors. 
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which developed out of writing experiences, but th^s sense was tied to the physical 
or external characteristics of the production of text. 

Unlike the near unanimity in first grade, only 3 of the third graders considered 
themselves authors, 2 because they wrote stories, and one because he occasionally 
assembled his stories into a book. The remaining 3 children were indecisive and could 
not claim full r:^tus as authors. Unlike the first graders, the third graders demonstrated 
a shifting emphasis from external concerns with the production of text to an internal 
Concern with meaning. They sepai'ately noted concentration on the subject, decision 
making, the sense of a story, use of stylistic devices for effect, and correct punctua- 
tion. Third grpiers acknowledged differences between their authoring processes and 
those of other authors. They recognized that authorship extended beyond their capabili- 
ties to produce a book of appreciable length. However, as writers of stories or short 
books, they felt that they might quality a> autliors. 

No fifth graders believed that they qualified for authorial status, although 5 felt 
thcv could become authors by writing a book. Three children felt special training such 
as college was necessary for learning how to write books. Tti^ trend toward the 
internal aspects of writing noted between first and third grades continued into fifth 
grade. Fifth graders thought they wei^ most like ctlier authors because they thnght 
about or planned for their writmg. Five children discussed this prewriting aspect of 
their composing processes. Publishing and length qf text were attributes of autho/ship 
that fifth graders felt separated them from other authors. 

Children in this study identified authors as writers of books. Across all grade- 
level groups, one conunon theme related to children's beliefs that authors write books 
emerged during data analysis. The books that authors write are publishi^, and for the 
most part, nea.*y all first, third, and fifth graders exhibit a limited understanding of 
the publishing process. In general, children understood publishing to involve sending 
books somewhere to get **checked out'' and copied. In effect, publication as a means 
of sharing their wnting was removed from children's composing processes. 

Sense of Audience, Revision arid Editing 

ChildiCii displayed great difference, in their sen<%e ot audience as it related to 
editing and revision proce^^^es. First giaders viewed authorship as a ri^ht or wrong 
proposition. They displayed an awareness of an audience for their writing only to 
the extent that texts were prepared for evaluation, usually by teachers. This limited 
understanding of a relationship between author and auJience restricted the range of 
options available dunn*?, composing. In preparing theu: texts for reading by utlicfs, 
first graders were mainly concerned with editing. They generally made changes to 
text immediately aiter a word written and rarely reread completed text. Jn contrast 
to editing, revision remain^ a relatively unknown and jnnecessary consideration for 
first-grade authorship. 

Consequently, it was not surpnsing that similanties whildren noted between their 
own composing behaviors and those of other authors related to the correctness of 
texts. First graders did not demonstrate the sense of process that Graves and Hansen 
(1983) descnbe as capable of ' lifting children into thinking more abuLit information 
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and die content and organization of what authors actually do in wnting" (p. 182). 
First graders involved in full authoring experiences during the Craves and Hansen 
study generally acquired this **sense of process" by the end of October. However^ in 
April, during the time of this study, the first-grade participants' **sense of process" 
remained limited to editing concerns, at least to the degree thai students regarded 
correctness a? their teachers' criterion for evaluation. 

Third graders' concepts of authorship were characterized by an understanding of 
the relationship between author and audience as evidenced by their use of a range of 
revision options They did most revising at the v.ordj sentence, and paragraph levels, 
ijid demonstrated a concem not only for correctness but also for the '*sense" of what 
they composed by making changes that they felt would make the tCAt more enjoyable 
or easier to read Overall, third graders wrote to a wider audience than teacher, self, 
and family by including classmates and generalized pul... 

Awa-eness of revision, however, did not preclude a proportionately greo.>.i con- 
cem for editing While involved in writing stories, third graders consister iy reread 
their work, checking for errors. This editing focus was guided by a soi of inner- 
reader, and rep^^rtedly reflected teachers' emphases on spelling and mechanics of 
writing. 

Fifth grade participants lisplayed the broadest se ac of audience. They were able 
to make specihc references to points in their texts where they had written in a particular 
fashion with t^^eir .caders in mir.d. Fift*^ graders tended to go beyond third graders* 
**sense" of their text to include setting a^.d character development. To a greater extent 
than first and third grade participants, fifth graders exhibited a balanced emphasis on 
editing and revising In that respect, fifth graders reflected a diminished concem, 
relative to other participants, for the physical appearance of their texts. All reread 
their writing throughout all stages of composing, revising at the word, sentence, 
paragraph, and composition levels. Fifth graders also exhibited a heightened aware- 
ness of multiple stages in the . jmposing process, with half of them formally reading 
over their t^vts after they were written. 

Authors us Decision Makers 

Calkins (1986) describes an author as one empowered to make decisioiis a-^out 
writing decisions involving such things as style, audience, content, lengtn, <and full- 
ness of development Children in this ^tudy identified people they felt were most 
responsible for making decisions in their writing. Students vaned in their responses 
by identifying one, two or three different decision makers for their writing. These 
responses included **parents," **teachers" and **self/' 

At first grade, **teachers" and^or ^'parents" appeared in all children's responses. 
Although three children named themselves (*\self as decision makers, it was in 
'iition to responses of **teacher" and ''parents.*' First graders believed that deci- 
sions nade in their writing were controlled by others, especially their teachers. Deci- 
sions were described as evaluative— judging the overall neatness of the text anu 
handwriting When children identified themselves as decision makers, they identified 
the same types of decisions as ascribed to their teachers, neatness and handwnting. 

While composing, first graders generally exercised few options available to them 
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as authors, posbibly in p^rt because of a lin..;ed awareness of the range of authorial 
options involved in writing a book, but more likely because of pekt:eptions that author 
ship implied writing to do school work. 

Third graders displayed a greater amount of control in the decisions made regard- 
ing their writing. The perceived role of the teacher diminished a great deal from first 
grade, as did the role of parents. Parents and'or teachers represented 50% (3/6) of 
third graders* responses, the same percentage as **self.** In contrast to first-grade 
responses of 'self* that v^ere always accompanied by **teacher,'* only one child in 
third grade added **teacher" to his respC'nre of **sclf.'* 

Unlike first graders, the third graders professing to be in control of their decision 
making did not focus on t[.w physical aspects of their texts. Their reported decisions 
rslafed to the sense of text, its appeal to their audience, it5 form and its topic. Those 
children reporting the teacher as decision maker shov/ed a similar shif^ in emphasis 
from evaluative concerns regarding correctness to control > f topic and form. 

Third graders wer? becoming anare of their control over options bui were not 
yet fully able to exercise them in practice. Three of the children expressed uneasiness 
and an unwillingness to handle options in topic or development of text. F^^^ 2 of these 
children, classroom writing experiences, as they Jescribed them, had prepared them 
to write only within well-defined guidelines. W'aen that structure was removed, they 
struggled. Both children reported doing lutk ur no writing outside of school, whereas 
the other 4 third graders descnbed writing as a favoriic leisure-time activity. Perhaps 
the ...wreased opportunjues outiide of school for making decisions in their own writing 
had led the other thira graders to be less dependent on externa controls in thci. 
riting. 

Fifth graders demonstrated the greatest awareness of themselves as decision mak 
ers in their wnting, an awareness supported in options thev elected while composing. 
In jorts V -ecision making in their w*..ing, parents were no longer mentioned as 
a factor, and the listing of **teacher** or **self" became an absolute choice. Children 
identified themselves as exclu.>i\e decision makers in their writing in 67% (4/6) of 
the responses. Discussion of their responses indicated that they percei;^^ the greatest 
control over topic choice and limited control over length and form. Both children who 
named the teacher as decision maker cited decisions regarding the correctness of their 
text. 

While composing, fifth graders displayed an awareness of options available for 
the genre in v\hich the> chose to wnte, distinguishing their stories by style. Awareness 
of a responsibility to audience led fifth graders to explore a wide variety of options 
for involving readers in the text. Underlying these explorations was an awareness of 
self as final decision maker not present in the other writers in this study. 

In keeping with Calkins* statement regarding authors and decision making, this 
analysis of childr * perceptions of ision making in their writing raist^ questions 
regarding information shared ear^u .w^^ding children's perceptions of themse! »c* as 
authors. In * perception of self as author/* there was an inverse relationship between 
author status and grade level, whereby, as grade level increased, perceived authorial 
status decreased. In uontia^t, with regard to control of decision making in writing, as 
grade level increased, the amount of child control of decisions increased, implying a 
'ir"'*«^ponding increase m authonal status- writers empowered to make decisions. 
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DISCUSSION 



The early school writing experiences reported by the children in this study were 
controlled b> teachers who emphasized the physical aspects of writing. The results oi 
this contro' were most evident in first graders' concepts of authorship. The classroom 
experiences of authoring, as described by students, had been limited to writing in 
which the length, topic, form, and organization were not under their control. The 
typical format guiding children*s writing was suitably named "controlled compo- 
sition.** 

According to Graves and Hansen (1983), '^Children realize autho" have options 
because they do the following in both ihe reading and Anting processes: exeix:ise 
topic choice, revise by choice, observe different type^ of composing and become 
exposed to variant interpretations** (p. 182;. The findings of this study support this 
position and suggest that early writing experiences need to addres*. a^^ts of compos- 
ing not represented in first graders* concepts of authorship. Frequent and varied experi- 
ences with composing pnKesses from prewriting to publishing are an avenue to devel- 
oping :oncepts of authorship not displayed by first graders in thi. atudy. 

Third- and fifth grade students also reported limited opportunities for mvolvemcnt 
in full authoring processes, a consequence in part of the influence ot testing. The state 
of Texas has mandated testing of children foi n^iuimum proficiency in math, reading, 
and writing The tests (TEAMS f - Texas Educational Assessment of Minimum Skills) 
are administered annually to odd numbered grade levels. As reported b> children m 
this study and their teachers, much of the writing that occurred in school was modelled 
upon the format of the test, and according to student co»Timents, m some classrooms 
**writing instruction** ceased after testing was completed. Despite teachers* recoghi- 
t:on of children in this study as good readers and writers, writing instruction iocused 
on **minimum skills. * Ms. Readei, a l -»-grade teacher, commented, ''It is only 
after four years of teaching ♦hat I liave learned what skills are called for on the 
*TEAMS* ** She noted how this knowledge has altered the focus of her writing 
instruction Similarly, Ms P*uok^, a fifth-grade teacher, stated. We arc a minimum 
competency district. We don*t have time in the day foi the 'fnll* of *free writing*.** 

Increased knowledge about children as writers would empower teachers to rely 
less on *he content of standardized tests for instructional direction. For example, 
the third grade teachers involved in this study expressed concerns aboui ^conflicting 
informatior provided at writing workshops they attend. Ms. Sand noted that some 
presenters at workshops call for attention to mechanics and a finished product, while 
others advocate a process approach. Ms Bing spoke of presenters in this manner. 
**They all say something different. Some encourage the marking of errors, while 
others do not ** Tea:hers* oncems are reflected in children *s reports uf instructional 
emphases in classroom wiumg activities. The findings suggest a need for consistent 
and ongoing pre and inservice teacher education in process writing as well as means 
for dealing with the issue of standardized testing. 

Participants at all grade levels in this study identified two major differences be- 
tween their composing processes and those of other authors—other authors write 
pieces of considerable length and have their books published. For most third and fifth 
graders, length was a critical attribute of books by o±u authors, a length considered 
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unattainable by the children. Howrvcr. the wnUng resulting from this project proved 
to be children*s longest, continuous pieces of writing, a finding that demonstrates 
children need regular opportunities to write for extended periods of time, to carry over 
a single project, and to develop an area of interest over time. 

A number of children .ited factors of solitude and uninterrupted \* time 
when explaining their requirements for fully involving themselves in their composing. 
For others, writing was more of a social act. When providing authoring experiences, 
sensitivity to differences in children*s appnrvches to composing is indicated. 

Few of the older participants' concepts of authorship included a perception of 
themselves as authors, since they feh incapable of writing **books." Hie differences 
between children*s perceptions of themselves and of professional writers as authors 
indicates a need to provide children with numerous experiences related to authoring. 
Insights into authors as people and as fellow writers could be gained by extending 
invitations to published authors for classroom visits, writing to them, and showing 
examples of theu* work in progress. The notion of showing woxic in progress could 
also help children come to a greater understanding of revising and editing processes. 
Children could be reassured that werl iu progress is a recursive, messy and complex 
process, even for professionals. 

Finally, the inverse relationship between perceived author status and control of 
decision making suggests that movement toward empowered authoring may not acces 
sarily coincide with one*s perception of self as author, but rather depend more on the 
number and quality of opportunities to engage in full authonng processes. The impor 
tance of involving children in true authonng experiences both at h^me and school is 
once again supported. 

As an initial exploration into children's concepts of authorship, this stu.^ was 
necessarily limited, in scope, to those experiences related to authoring a bovk, in 
setting, to individual writing se«>aions, and, m selection of participants, to good readers 
and writers in first, thuti, and fifth grades. It is for future research to extend the 
findings of this study u.sing alternative populations, settings and methods. From a 
greater understanding of children's concepts of authorsh.^ ^ill come clearer applica- 
tions for elementary reading and writing programs. 
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CONSTRUCTING CONVERSATION: PEER RESPONSES TO 
STUDENT WRITING 



Sarah J. McCarthey 

Michigan State University 



The literature on peer groups in writing suggests a variety of purposes for 
peer groups depending on teachers' and students' goals, (a) responding to writing, 
(b) thinking collaboratively, (c) writing collaboratively, ^d (d) editing writing (Di- 
Pardo & Frccdman, 1988). Further, groups provide a forum for discussing the writing 
process, generating ideas, understanding the functions of an audience, and providing 
support for engaging in writing (Gebh.vrdt, 1980). Much of the research has focused 
on the goals of responding to writing and editing writing. This research supports the 
idea that studenU learn about writing through talking about texts with other students 
For instance, Nystrand (1986) found that students produced better reviyjions and recon- 
^.eptualiied their writing through participation in groups, while Gere and Stevens 
U^85) found that students attended to the actual text more than the teacher did Groups 
can facihtate wnting in a variety of ways especially given more structured tasks 
viiuiocks, 1984), whereas students arranged collaboratively can solve problems in 
wnting (Freedinan, 1987). Students as young as fourth grade can expect and receive 
substantive help through peer conferencing w^her, - inferences focus c improving the 
aahor's draft (Dahl, 1988), 

Another line of research suggests that cor/ ersations among teachers and students 
about texts are not only valuable for increasing \vriting pcrforman. . . "^ut are valuable 
in increasing other forms of literacy. Tannen (1987) regards oralily and literacy, 
speaking and wnting, not as dichotomous, but rather as overlapping and intertwined 
The benefits ^.laimed for teachers and students discussing texts together include 
wnier s knowledge becoming available I" talk, the beginner's woric being supponed 
through questions, comments, ana suggestions of others, and giving the begin- 
ning wnier the opportunity to practice orally ways of using written language (Cal- 
kins, 1987, Flono-Ruane, 1988, Graves, 1983). Students can then transform the 
conversation-based knowledge and strategies into their independent writing Addi- 
tionally, students who engage in talking about their text^ reveal their beliefs about 
literacy as well as their thought processes (Daiute, 1989), 

For learning from peers to occur, students need opportunities to interact wif^ one 
another. The realities of classroom life with its .r^equitable distnoution of knowledge 
and aulhonty, however, i.an undermine opportunities for students to understand their 
wntiuj? through responses from the teacher and peers (Cazden, 1986; Florio-Ruane, 
1990;. Tradiuonal classroom norms limit opportunities for students to interact, with 
the resuh that peer interaction^ are rare. Large group instruction with the teacher in 
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control and children working alone on individual tasks pcnists .u mo , American 
schools (Cazdcn. 1988; Goodlad, 1984). 

Ordinarily, teachers dominate instructional talk and control access to the floor. 
The teacher selects topics for discussion, asks questions to which he or she kiK^ws the 
answer to find out what students know about a topic, and allocates turns after students 
bid for the floor (Coullhard, 1977). The typical pattcra of interaction is for teachers 
to initiate instructional talk, for students to respond, and for teachers to evaluate their 
responses (Mchan. 1982). The teacher, then, has the au" Tity and control over the 
conversational interaction within the classroom. Child .sjam at a very young age 
that the teacher makes vimially all initiating moves and mat students m expected to 
respond to the teacher's initiation (Willes, 1983), These norms limit opportunities for 
students to try out their own ideas, to confront alternative theories to the tenchcr's. 
and to respond to their peers. 

Several current writing programs encourage transforming traditional patterns of 
teacher student interaction into more dynamic student-centered and student-controlled 
interaci.ons by creating opportunities for students to Icara from one another (cf. Cal- 
kins, 1987; Graves, 1983). In these programs, -^eachers organize the classroom to 
support daily writing, publish smdents' woric in a variety of forms, and mteract with 
<;tudents through conferences in which they encourage children m their wnting. Stu- 
dents choose their own topics to write about, discuss their work with peers, and share 
their writing in more formai settings called * 'share sessions'" or whole-gixnip response 
sessions. 

These share sessions provide opportunities for students to participate m discoui^ 
that enables students to confront alternative ideas, to enact complementary roles, to 
have a relationship with an audience, and to Ly out new ideas (Cazden. 1988). Share 
sessions differ from traditional classroom inte un in several ways. First, the goal 
is for students to share their written texts with ters. not for the teacher to find out 
what children know already about a topic. Secord, the share sessions arc focused on 
the student /author who sits in a special chair designated as the author's chau-'' and 
calls upon students to respond to the text (G-aves & Hansen, 1983). The student/ 
author may control topic selection by asking students for specific hap on a problem 
the author has 1. -d, the teacher's role is as an additional respondent or one who 
lakes on the role or clarification of discussion. 

Research on share sessions is important because the dialogue m which students 
engage can provide a means of finding out what students know about text through the 
ways they talk about text Research is needed to examine how students* interactions 
change in settings that actively seek to alter traditional norms. 



PURPOSES OF THE STUDY 

This study follows from previous research that highlights biudents' learning from 
nn** another about texts and examines student learning in ^ particular setting where 
the teacher has providH opportunities for students to interact with one another. .>.u- 
dent learning was investigated through two questions that guided this study of one 
first-grade classroom ^a) How do the conversational strategics children use change 
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over the couise of a school year? (b) How does the content of what children say in 
the share sessions change during the course of the school ye'"? 

METHOD 

Context 

Students. The focus of this study was the first-grade classrorai of Emily Jdmson.^ 
Twenty students of various ethnic backgrounds including Black, Hispanic, Asian, and 
Caucasian were in Ms. Johnson's classroom, located in an<iBlementary school in the 
New Yoric City Public Schools. The students were not grouped by ability for instruc- 
tion, but were provided who\ -group instruction, small hcterogcneousiy grouped in- 
struction, or individual instruction during writing tiire. 

Teacher, Emily Johnson is an experienced elementary school teacher who has 
taught in the New York City Public Schools for 4 years. During the summer preceding 
the 1987 school year she became involved in the Teachers College Writing Project 
where she received extensive instruction in helping students leara to write. 

Program. The Teachers College Writing Project consists of two major aspects: 
(a) on-going woricshops including a 2-week intensive Sunmier Institute and 10-12 
half-day woricshops throughout the school year, and (>■) on-site training in which a 
teacher-trainer demonstrates the writing process in classrooms with teachers and stu- 
dents. The purpose of the Writing Project is to involve students in the process of what 
real authors do — recording ideas, planning, organizing texts to make sense of tteir 
lives (Calkins & Harwayne, 1987). The role of the teacher is to establish a predictable 
structure as a vehicle for the teacher and students to interact daily about writing. The 
focus v,f ihis study was on one part of that predictable structure — the share sessions 
in which several student/ authors read their pieces aloud to the whole group and the 
other students respond to the texts. 

Classroom. Ms. Johnson's classroom is organized around a rug that occupies a 
central place m the r^cm. Tables and chairs that students are free to use art situated 
throughout the room. Books are on display and accessible to children during the day 
During writing time children may choose where to sit to write, they sit at tables, in 
chairs, use pillows, or sit on ♦he floor. 

Ms. Johnson calls the sh^re sessions by announcing that it is time for students to 
share. The students sit on the floor in a circle around the rug. The teacher also sits 
on the floor. The student/author who has been dcsignatcu by the teacher eariier during 
the writing time is called upon by the teacher to share his or her work. The student 
goes to the * 'author's chair" and reads his or her text. The student/author then calls 
on students who have their hands raised to rcspcud to the text. During the share 
sessions, two to three students share their pieces that are either considered * 'finished" 
by the author or arc still in progress. 



All names of teachers and students are pseudonyms. 
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Data Collection Procedures 

Ms. Johnson's classroom was observed three times during writing time over the 
course of the 1987-88 sdiool year (October, December, and May). Each of the 
writing periods consisted of about 1 hour divided among a **minilcsson" in which 
the teacher explained a concept to the students, writing/conferencing time in which 
students wrote and the teacher spent time with individuals discussing their writing, 
and the share sessions. The observations were audiotapcd using a wireless microphone 
that the teacher wore.The observer transcribed the observations into narratives contain- 
ing the actual dialogue of the members of the class. Although this study is limited by 
having only three data points, it has the advantage of providing data over time. 



The analysis is rooted in classroom discourse theory md methodology outlined 
by Cazden (1986) as well as conversational analysis detailed by West and Zimmer- 
man (1982) New categories have been generated to talk more specifically about 
Ms. Johnson's classroom. 

Initially, several sources were used to define the unit of analysis. The idea of 
** speech events" defined as recurring, bounded events with a clear beginning and end 
with :»nsistent rules for part icipation (Cazden, 1988; Hymes, 1972) was combined 
with the notion of * literacy events" including **occasions in which written language 
is integral to the nature of participants' interactions and their interpretive prx)cesses 
and strategies" where ^'participants follow socially established rules for verbalizing 
what they icnow from and about the written material" (Heath, 1982, p. 50} to fonn 
the **text/speech event" as the unit of analysis. The unit began when a student/author 
read his or her piece, included the conversation during his or her allotted time to read 
and respond, and ended with another student being called upon to **shaie." Several 
different types of analysis of each of the **text-speech eveuts" were performed. 

Establishing Categories 

The conversational strategies students used and the content of students' talk were 
analyzed using both qualitative and quantitative analyses. Cx)nversational strategies 
were divided into three categories, (a) praise, (b) asking or answering questions, and 
(c) challenging or defending statements. Examples of praise included statements such 
as **I like your story," Asking questions included examples such as **Wcrc there 
J»ttle things''" whereas answering questions included responses that answered bpecific 
questions The category of defending or challenging statements included students 
challenging the response of a student by giving a different opinion, whereas defending 
^Jtatements consisted of supplying more infoimation or a rationale for including some- 
thing in text. 

The content of student responses was categorized mto either (a) focus on idea or 
fb) focus on merfidnics and logistics. The category of ideas included features of the 
stories suc*^ as ever :s, characters, setting oi more general concepts such as scientific 
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concepts. The categor> of mechanics or logi5»ucs included attention to surface features 
of the text such as number of pages or logistics such as *'Can I see the pictures/" 

Procedures 

The unit of talk that v^as anal>zed consisted of each complete thought expressed 
b> a student other than the actual reading of the text. Each unit was coded for both 
the type of conversational strategy and the type of content. Scoring was done by 
adding up the number tallies in ^ch category and dividing the nuffiber of tallies 
by the total number of complete thoughts to produce percentages. Intcrrater reliability 
was established through having a sccc^nd rater read through each set of the transcripts 
from each of the three share sessions (October, December, and May) and rank each 
of the share sessions using the initial categories that were described. Fci instance, the 
rater ranked each session according to which sei^ion had the most focus on ideas, 
which had some focus on ideas, and which had the least focus on ide<i^ Jhea were 
no discrepancies between the r^^o raters. 

The qualitative analyses focused on emergent patterns to eliborate upon, corrobo- 
rate, and prv . ide a mean.r.^ful context for the numerical data, txampies were selected 
from the emergent patterns to prv>*Je evidence for the results presented in the next 
section. 



Table 1 shoves the changes in the types of con\ersational strategies in which the 
students engaged over the course of the >ear. From the beginning of the year to the 
next two data pomts, a significant change occurred in the type of strategies students 
used. Whereas s^idents engaged in providing generic praise, while doing very little 
challengmg of each other m October, in Ma> students did not engage in generic praise 
at all. Instead, students engaged m asking and answering questions or challenging 
othen,. A noticeable ..d iS the contmual increase in students challenging one another 
or defending their own texts. 

In fable 2, \hz trend towards students' engaging in increasingly more taik about 
id&a:> father than mechanics or logistics is apparent. Whereas in October there was 
less ta^k aouui lucas than on mechanics or logistivi, December's data show a greater 
'^aiphasis upon ideas than on mechanic.^. In Ma,., a nigh percentage of the talk is 

Table 1 

Students' Conversational Strategies 

Category Ckrtobcr December May 

Praise 50% 0% 0^ 

Qutsnon-Asking/Answcring 44% 68% 55% 

Challengin&'Defending 6% 32% 45% 
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Table 2 

Content of Student Talk 



Category 


October 


Dtcember 


May 


Ideas 


50% 


68% 


85% 


Mechanics/Logistics 


50% 


32% 


15% 



fccused on ideas in the children's texts. These trends are supported by niorc qualitative 
analyses and expmples of the talk in which the teacher and students engaged. 

Octobei 

In the October share session, students d»d not take a very active role in the 
discussions. The teacher did much of the talking and encouraguig of student interac- 
tion, while offering her own evaluations of the students' responses. The following 
excerpt displays how students wer? relatively inactive, respwiding only to teacher 
prompting: 

Shannon: I like tltat story. 
Teacher What did you like about it? 

Shannon. I like that because (It was] fin and I liked the part about being seasick. 
Teacher Good 

When examining the content of students' responses, it seems that stud^ts had 
not yet developed a repertoire -^f issues about tsjxts to which they might respond. Tlie 
students' conversational strategics consisted mainly of offering generic praise of an- 
other smdent's story. The sequence f •Ilov/ing Laurie's reading of her story shows 
another example of how students' re^nses consisted of praising of the story as a 
vhole Linda replied that i ^as a **nije" story and, when pi\.TOptcd, gave another 
general kind of answer **I like that story." 

Teacher Anybody want to say anything about ^hai? 
Linda: (It was} nice. 

Teacher Why did you think it was nice? 
Linda: I like that story. 
Teacher Why? 

Linda: I like that part about when they went to school in the srow. 
Teacher (to Laurie) That makes you feel happy u^ien they tell you that about your 
writing, doesn't it? 

Smdcnts did focus on some of the ideas that the itodent/autbor had expressed 
after the teaclwr prompted and it is clear that there was some attention to the idea& 
within the s»ory However, students tended to focus their responses on logistical types 
of issues as illustmtcd in the releases to Jack's story; 

Cathy: Did you do all the pages? \\\ the pages in the book how cor^ you only teiu! 
^cw]? 

Jack: (dr s not respond) 

Teacher is it finished yet. Jack? 

Jack: I think I can make another page tomorrow. 
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In this response both the teacher and the students seemed concerned with such issues 
as the number of pages in the story and whether the piece was finished. 

December 

In December, there seems to be a shift in the student's role during the share 
sessions. It was the student/authot who was in charge of turn-taking a . responded 
to what she felt was important. The following discussion took place after Emily read 
her story about sumiuer. 

Emily: (reads her text) The su!r. er. I live in tins house. 1 live in this house in the 
summer. This is the house where my little. ... I have a little shelter in the 
woods. Hi ho hi ho hi ho. This is ray rabbit and he goes tweet tweet tweet. This 
is the biggest rabbit . . . rainboAr. This is Jennifer and Douglas walking in the 
park. This is Jennifer and Douglas going to the park. One day Jennifer the bo> 
and the girl went to the pack. 

Students: (make noises) 

Emily. Not Jennifer and Douglas. It is another one (continues reading). One day the 

boy and the giii went to the park. 
Tocher. Conunenls? ()u:stions? Only people with hands up are called on, should be 

talking. 
(Emily calls on Ron.) 
Ron: [Why] were there little things? 
Emily: It was summer. 
Ron: I know. Were there little things? 

Teacher. I know what you mean. Everything she wrote about ^^as little. Snails and 

what else? 
Ron: Rabbits. 

Teacher Let her comment on that, please. 

Ei.vly. Evciything is little because if I made them big, I wouldn't fit everything in, 

right? This is a folded paper. 
Rick: I think you have too many staples. 

Teacher There are a lot of things to say, but let Emily call on you. 
Alison: Why didn't you say kissing? h was Tina and Matt. 
Teacher Other questions? 
Juanita: How come tweet, tweet, tweet? 

Emily. The rabbit didn't go tweet, tweet, he wem ha ha. h was a bird that went 
tweet, tweet and his name was tweet, tweet. And there was a rabbit who wei . 
Hi-o. Raise your hand if you v-m lu ask me his name. 

Teacher That is a good question. I want to see what it hos to do v^ith the rest of the 
story. 

Emily: I wanted to. 

Jason: Is Tina and Matt . . . why did you pick them? 

Emily. Because it was a boy and a gul and I didn't want to get anybody excited. 

In the December excerpt, the students* voices were much more apparent. Ron had 
tw.. opportunities to ask his question of "Were there little things?" and participated in 
the dialogue by responding that \^re were ''fatbits" whe." asked by the teacher. Tne 
student, author's voice came across more clearly as well. She hud several opportunities 
to explain why she included certain aspects in her text such as "If I made them big, 
I wouldn't fit everything in, nght?" and she had the opportunity to explain that "the 
rabbit didn't go tweei, tweet, tweet." She defended nosing the characters she did 
^^"8» "Because it was a boy and a girl and I dL . .vant to get anybody excited. ' ' 
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These examples provide evidence that students were taking a greater role in share 
sessions. 

A change occurred in December in the nature of the content of what students said 
and to what they attended in the texts they heard. In the December share session, 
students asked more questions that were related to the text such as, ''Were there little 
things?** and '*Why didn't you say kissing?" or ''How come tweet, tweet, tweet?" 
Of the seven sndent responses, only one was about a logistical or nonconlent related 
issue, think you have too many staples." The other responses had to do with 
characters in the story such as "It was Tina and Matt" or questions askmg about the 
inclusion of certain elements. 

The student/author was able to provide a rationale for what sbs included in her 
text. She provided details and scmed to take the questions seriously. Unlike the 
October session, students did not ^^st provide generic praise, but rather tried to under- 
stand what the author was trying to say. Since there seemed to be maay places in the 
text that were unclear to the audience, the respondents did sMJi to show a genuine 
interest in understanding the text. The December scosions shows that students were 
beginning to ask for explanations about othea' texts and were beguming to challmge 
why student/authors may have included certain aspects in their texts. 

h general, the talk among students appears to have more complexity than in 'he 
October session. Students seemed to be trying to respond to the content of the te^t 
and were less focused on logistics such as numbers of pages in the stories. 



In &z May session, students took an even more active rt)e as participants by 
challenging one another The following sequence after Shelley reads her story demon- 
strates an e' jnple of students* focusing on ideas and being v.illmg to challenge and 
defend ide;is expressed in the texts and in subsequent taL 

Shelley reads h^r story. **This is a song. Rain rain, go away. IL n, rain, go away, come back 
another day. I don't like the rain. Do you know why I don't like the rain? Because the 
rain gets in your face I like the sun. Do you know why I like it? It's because it does net, 
docs not get in your face." [when another student interrupts] I'm not finished .... 

Teacher OK Now thinking about Shclky's question that she of you, let's sec if your 
questions can help Shelley. 

Billy How come you say rain can gtt in your face and sun can't get in your face? 

Shelley: It can't, but it doesn't corne in your eyeball. 

Billy Because the sun cap go down, because it still can come down. It gets on you like just . . . 

it can only like vanish . , Anytime I look . . . [when a student tnes to intcnupt] Wait 

I'm not finished. 
Teacher: Well, what do you think Billy is saying? 
Joshua: I think he said in the night the sun don't come up. 
Billy: 1 saiu the sun can come, the sun can come down, but it can conic up, 
Sltel ey: But it can't come down like the rain comes. 
Billy: I kaow that but rain hits water. Rain is ... . 

Teacher I think what she's doing, Billy. I think she has two different things, and * think that 
she is comparing the two. Do you see how she is comparing the two? She's saying liow 
she i>>esr't like the rain ad the reason she doesn't like it is because it can get in her face- 
She likti tlj£ "^un and the reason she likes the sun ib bewuse it doesn't come down and 
touch, get m he. '"'•cc. It can. You can feel the heat. Is that what you tre talking about? 
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Billy: Yeah, and it feels like ... . 

Teacher. And it hurts your eyes. Yeah, but she mc*uis rcall> come down, Billy, and touch you. 
Billy: Like it rain ... . 

Teacher. OK, Billy, you calk to Shelley about that later about this. Maybe in wnting tomorrow, 
but right now iherc arc other people that need to talk to Shelley. 

In this excerpt, the student/author seemed to be able to explain what she meant 
in her story. The student/author's authority was challenged, however, by die student, 
Billv. who persisted in suggesting *hat the sun ""can come down** and ''get on you 
like [Jie rain].*' The teacher encouraged the students to try and .explain their conflict- 
ing positions. Billy persistfxl in his reasoning, whereas Shelle> continued with her 
explanation about the differences between the sun and the rain. 

"iTie content of what students discussed in May reflected students aking a n»ore 
active role in the discussions. The focus of ihe interaction was on a mors general idea 
in the text — whether you could really feel the sun on your face in the same way that 
you can feel rain. There was no specific praising of ideas or parts of the story, and 
little emphasis on surface features such as number of pages. Instead, the students were 
struggling with a concept as well as trying to understand the meaning of the text. 

Whereas early m the year students generally made comments about the whole 
story, and in December, students asked more questions and probed the specific content 
of ±e text, in May there was a real dialogue among members of the group with 
argumentation and an attempt at explanation. At least one studer.t was challenging 
and refutmg the idea implicit in the text. There was a lack of clarity at several points 
in the conversation as the students grappled with the idea of whether the sun and the 
rain are felt in the same way. The conversation seemed to move from comparing the 
sun and the rain to a discussion about the rising and setting of the sun, perh^s because 
of the use of the words **come up** and "come down.*' 

As the students engaged in discussion precipitated by the question, "How come 
you say rain can get in your face and sun can*t get in your face?" the interaction 
becamv conriplicated. For instance, when one student was asked to rephrase the boy's 
question, he says, "i think he said m the night the sun don't come up" indicating a 
possible misunderstanding of Billy*s question. The conversational data sug^'^st that 
the ideas and discourse it^If are more complex in the May interactions. This discus- 
sion also highlights the overlap ^nong understanding concepts, talking about texts, 
and the texts themselves. 



DIFCUSSION 

By comparing the October, December, and May interactions of students within 
ilie share sessions, shifts m several areas seem to emerge during the course of the 
school year. Where<is students were not very active in the beginning of the year, 
different members of the class v ere in control at different moments in time in the May 
session. Increased student participation was reflected by the changes in conversational 
strategics. There seemed to be an increase in challenging and defending ideas and a 
sharp decrease m using genenc praise. In terms of content, students seemed to focus 
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increasingly on ^'"i ideas of the texts, rather than on surface featares. Disc**ssions 
began to focus on concepts and ideas expressed in texts near the end of the year. 

However, the classroom share sessions did not undergo a complete transformation 
in which students learned to become completely self-sufficient during the share ses- 
sions. Although the dialogue became richer and more complex while focusing on 
ideas later on in the year, it was not clear if siudcnts really understood and developed 
the ideas of others. Students did respond and challenge ideas, yet students did not 
necessarily build upon one another's ideas in a traceable pattern. These limitations 
may reflect the difficulty of engaging young students in rich, complex, and sustained 
dialogue. 

For students to learn to engage in complex dialogue to learn from one another, 
it seems apparent they win need many more opportunities in a variety of contexts to 
become accustomed to responding to their peers. It is hopeful to note that at least in 
one classroom, during writing time, students had opportunities to engage in rich 
discourse about texts and seemed to have benefited from these discussions. 

Because this study was limited to three share sessions in one school year, it seems 
that future research could extend and elaborate upon the changes discussed m this 
paper Mar: niore examples of share sessions are needed in other classrooms to 
provide additiorrd data of student learning when students have the opportunity to 
engage in discussion of text In addition, it >eems that an important contribution of 
future research would be to examine w^dt individual students learn from ihese share 
sessions. 
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EARLY LITERACY STRAIEGIES: ACTIVITIES 
REPRESENTED IN CURRENT BASAL READERS 
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For more than 150 years basal readers have been the most commonly used instruc- 
tional materials in American elementary education, estimated to be in use in at least 
95% of the schools (Farr & Roser, 1979; Yarington. 1979). Increasingly, basal pro- 
grams are being adopted for kindergartens as well. 

JnthtixRepott "Jard on Basal Readers (I9i7), GooCman, Shannon, Freeman, and 
MurjAy place the basal within its twentieth century context. Relying on Thomdyke's 
Principles of Learning plus scientific manSgement techniques of the 1920s, they re- 
port, publishers created * *a sequential, all-inclusive set of iL.stractional materials [c^- 
ble of teaching] all children to read regardless of teacher competence and regardless 
of learner difference" (p. 133). Teachers in the 1920s had little professional prepara- 
tion and even lesis access to scientific knowledge of the processes o^ eading and 
writing. By contrast, t;;achei education prognuns today are quite sophisticated and 
provide this information* Coupled with current notions of empowering teachers to 
make primary decisions about instruction, it is logical to ask to what extenc basals 
continue to rely on prescriptive structures, and to what extent they reflect research on 
literacy development that has been reported in &e past 20 years. 

A number of arguments support the use of basals: Their reading selections mnd 
to be of high quali*^ eachers' manuals suggest systematic instruction; material'i are 
based on scientific ^ tions of the readmg process (Shannon, 1983a). On the otiher 
hand, teachers find n difficult to choose from the many .^^tivities suggested without 
deviating fix)m the basal programs* sc pc and sequence charts, and several studies 
found administrative constraints on teachers so demanding that some teachers followed 
manuals to the letter, simply to protect their jobs (Duffy, Roehler, & Putnam, '987; 
Shannon, 1983b, 1987). 

Halliday (1975) proposes that it is tiie functional u of language that motivates 
language development. Some critics charge that, within the conv^xt of basal readers, 
the function of text h often lost to reading readiness and skill or-ntation which tends 
to separate words from meaning (Goodman et al. , 1987; Morrow, 1989). It has even 
been suggested that reading readiness programs in particular are sheoretically and 
practically inconsistent with the way young children leaxn to read (Teale & Sulzby, 
1987). 
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Early Literacy and Basal Readers 

Research in cognitive i: elopment and language acquisition has changed attitudes 
and ideas concerning literacy development. The concept of emergent literacy (Clay, 
1966) suggests that chiP 2n acquire some knowledge about reading and writing long 
before formal education begins. Literacy development begins early in life, in dynamic, 
interactive relationships among communication skills (e.g., reading, writingv speak- 
ing, and listening) and within social contexts (e.g., family, conmiunity, sibling and 
peer relationships), whether or not those skills are fully de\ doped or entirely conven- 
tional (Teale, 1982). A child's scribble writing, narration of a story from illustration, 
attention to page sequence, awareness of left-to-right progression, and differentiation 
of voice tones to distinguish between conversation and **reading" all are evidence of 
emergent literacy (Sulzby, 1985; Teale & Sulzby, 1987). 

By contrast, basal reading programs have tended to rely on three primary assumo- 
tions about reading readiness: (a) that a child has no prior knowledge of language, 
each letter and story is introduced as if the child is completely unfamiliar with it, (b) 
that literacy develops through rote repetition and drill, and (c) that reading acquii,ition 
is essentially a structured, hierarchical process which moves from letters to words to 
sentences and paragraphs (Hiebert & Paplerz, in press). A report for NCTE's Commis- 
sion on Reading stated that **the sequencing of skills in a basal reading series exists 
not because this is how children learn to read, but simply because of the logistics of 
developing a series of lessons that car. be taught sequentially day after day, week after 
week, year after year** (Weaver & Watson, 1988, p. 1). 

Given the fact that basals play such an important role in reading instruction and 
more of a role than e\er before in early childhood education, it is essential that findings 
from recent research be incorporated ai^to basal materials. Researchers in early literacy 
suggest that to become literate, young children must learn *e functional uses of 
literacy, plus concepts about books and prim (Clay, 1985, Lomax & McGce, 1987, 
Sulzby, 1985; Hiebert, 1981), that recognizing letters and words includes phonemic 
awareness, grapheme phoneme correspondence, and decoding and encoding strategics 
(Lomax & McGee, 1987, Mason & McCormick, 1979), that both listening and reading 
comprehension follow from an understanding of language (Dyson, 1984, Morrow, 
1985; Sulzby, 1985), that emergent literacy includes compo^,ition and writing (Clay, 
1985; Ehri, 1989; Harste, Woodward & Burke, 19S4); that the ac'X)mplishmcnt 
of these goals rakes place in environments rich in literacy materials that foster mterest 
in reading and the opportunity to engage in and learn recoi...aended strategies for 
literacy development ^'orrow, 1982; Morrow & Weinstein, 1982; 1986). 

A study by Hiet... and Papierz (in press) of 1988 editions of kindergarten basal 
materials noted that although many studies have dealt with content issues concerning 
basal materials for first grade on, none had dealt with kindergarten materials. The 
study reported herf was an attempt to determine to what extent current basal readers 
mclude accepted traditional as well as newer strategies that have been determined 
over the past 20 years to promote literacy development in early childhood. More 
specifically, the study asked (a) With what frequency do current and traditional strate- 
gies for early literacy development appear in lesson plans for kindergarten and first- 
grade ba«al material^'' and (b) Are there differences m the frequency and suggested 
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use of such elements between the main lessor and supplementary sections of the 
teachers' manuals? 



The kindergarten and first-grade books from six sets of 19C.; basal readers, chosen 
for their widespread use, were selected for analysis. Kindei^garten kits were aot in- 
cluded. Because the publishers' separate descriptions of their programs were quite 
similar, the gist for all six is paraphrased here: 

The reading program combines aspects of a literatur&-bascd, whole language, 
meaning-orient^ approach that encourages critical thinking. The series uses ticmes 
with activities that utilize reading, writing, speaking, and listening to motivate inter- 
est. Selected lessons in phonics are provided to help the studem become an indepen* 
dent reader. 

In their program descriptions, two of the publishers emphasized a skills approach 
more than did the others. 



Research assistants analy;. d lesson plans for all 506 stories in the 59 books 
included in the study. They identified ^he number of times the lesson plans suggested 
activities that have been found to promote early literacy development, more specifi- 
cal>j . (a) comprehension development, (b) concepts about books and print, (c) lan- 
_iage development, (d) rich literacy environment, (e) reading attitudes and indepen- 
dent reading, (f ) word recogmi on skills and phonemic awareness, and (g) writing 
development. Within each of these major categories were numerous subcategories 
which researchers have found vital. The list was composed from an extensive review 
of research in emergent literacy over the past 20 years (see Table 1). 

Activities found in the main portions of lesson plans were oded separately from 
those found in supplementary sections of manuals. Supplemen ary sections bad differ* 
ent labels from publisher to publisher, for example, enrichment, whole language 
activities, ?ptional lessons, and so forth. For purposes of the study, supplementary 
was defined as lessons not required within the program at hand. Elements occasionally 
fit into more than one category and were therefore counted in both. 

During practice sessions, the 12 research assistants analyzed manuals, familiariz- 
ing themsel as both with the manuals and the elements to be identified. Reliability 
among the 12 was determined by asking each to analyze the same lesson pkn for 
each of the six series at each grade level, kindergarten and first grade (a to^^il of 12 
selections for each assistant). Calculations indicated the following reliat..ity quotients, 
comprehension d^ ?lopment, 9J%; concepts about books and print, 88%; language 
development, reading attitudes and independent reading, 93%; rich literacy 
<*nviroiimcnt, rd recognition and phonemic awareness, 88%; writing develop- 

ment, 90%. 
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Table 1 

List of Strategies Select for the Basal Reader AiiJysis 
With l^ir Associated References 



Comprehension Development 

Literal, inferential, and criucal acUviUes; pre- and post-story discussions; repeated reaa- 
mgs- retelling stories with or without picturri or props; shared boolc readings; small group 
discussion; use of setting, theme- plot episodes, resolution (Anderson, Mason, & Shirley. 1984; 
Bower. 1976; Crowell & Au. 1979; Monr^w. 1985. 1987; Teale. 1982; Tcale & Sulzby. 
1987). 

Concepts About Books and Print ... 

Attempted readings focusing on illusvtaUons and print; asking child how one begms to 
read; connecting oral and written language. differenUating print from pictures; differentiating 
words and letters; figuring front, back. top. bcaom of book; relating print and pictures; talking 
of utie. author, illustrator, tracking print, turning pages; using environmental print; wondering 
what books arr for (Clay. 1979; Combs. 198/. Mason. 1980; Morrow. 1987. 1989; Sulzby. 
1985; Tovey & Kerber. 1986). 
Language Development 

Following directions, speaking in sentences; seeing syntax; tying language to meaning and 
funcuon; vocabulary development (Dyson. 1984; Halliday. 1975; Morrow. 1989; Smith. 1973; 
Taylor. 1983). 

Reading Attitudes and Independent Reading . 

Checking ous books from classroom library, children reading to each other, children shanng 
reading- content acUviUes related to literature; cooking with books; involving parents m reading 
program; literacy in play, literature selections in basal; literature used for skill development; 
recreational readmg time; storytelling, teacher reading to children; teacher rcadujg to self m 
school; usmg predictable elements (rhyme, repetition, familiar sequence, cumulauve patterns); 
usmg school library ^Anderson. Wilson. & Fielding. 1985; Bridge. 1982; CulUnan. 1989; 
Greaney. 1980. Holdaway. 1979; Morrow. 1982; Morrow & Weinstein. 1986; Stewig & Seb- 
esta. 1978). 

Rich Literacy Environment . 

Book checkout system, book-making m^xrials; feltboard and felt stones; literacy center 
(library comer and writing area), multiple copies of books; open-faced bookshelves; piUows; 
READ postere; rocker; roll movies; taped stories and headsets; varied types of literature (Big 
Books, biography, concept books, fables, fairy tales, informational books, magazines, newspa- 
per, novels, picture story books, poetry, realistic books, song books, and wordless books); 
wnting materials (Bissex. 1980; Goodman. 1984; Hiebert. 1981; Holdaway. 1979; Ingham. 
1981; Morrow, 1984; 1985; Morrow & Weinstein. 1982; Tcale. 1978). 
Word Recognition Skills and Phonemic Awareness 

Blends; digraphs; environmental words; final consonant sounds; idc'-tificauon of I«tters; 
initial consonant sounds, rtiymc; sight words; syllables; syntax; visual and auditory discnmina- 
tion- vowels; word families; word taught through context (Hiebert. 1981; Jucl. 1990; Lomax 
& McGce. 1987; Mason & McCormick. 1979; Mason & Steward. 1990; Schickedanz. 1989; 
Suliby & Teale. in press). 

Writing Development . j , n 
Children shanng writing, conferences; copying, editing; functional wnung; mvented spell- 
ipg; pre-writing discussion, recreational writing time; revision; story dictation; use of experience 
char«; usmg writing folders; writing stories (Clay. 1975; Dyson. 1984; Ferreiro. 1978; Hante 
& Burice. 1980; Hiebert. 1981; Monow. 1989; Sulzby. 1986). 
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Table 2 

Frequency cf OccwrrenceSlements of CoiAprehension 

Kindergaxt? : Ut Gtsde 





Main 


Suj^. 


rotal 


Main 


Suppl. 


Total 


Retell Stoiy: Pictures Or Pr jps 


12.18 


4.27 


16.45 


10.71 


11.17 


21.88 


Retell Stoxy: No Pictures 


9.27 


4.83 


14. n 


11.50 


10.95 


22.45 


Prc-Story Discussion 


20.34 


6.50 


26.84 


16.00 


r i3 


28.83 


Fost-Story Discu^ion 


25.21 


3.00 


28.21 


43.67 


23.31 


66.98 


Setting 


12.83 


6.42 


19.25 


11.83 


8.50 


20.33 


Theme 


6.83 


1.25 


8.03 


17.67 


7.33 


25.00 


Plot Episodes 


8.50 


3.42 


11.92 


11.17 


6.17 


17.33 


Resolution 


3.17 


1.25 


4.42 


12.50 


6.67 


19.17 


Repeated Readings 


21.68 


2.27 


23.94 


70.50 


10.53 


31.03 


Shared Book Readings 


2.80 


7.83 


10.63 


16.67 


11.55 


28.21 


Nanation 


8.33 


2.83 


11.17 


14.92 


11.08 


26.00 


Literal Activities 


81.83 


11.67 


93.50 


81.89 


34.67 


116.55 


Inferential Activities 


68.50 


25.55 


94.05 


63.63 


34.17 


97.^ 


Critical Activities 


38.56 


23.17 


61.73 


40.89 


12.67 


53.55 


SnuU Group V mission 


8.92 


6.83 


15.75 


27.39 


10.33 


37.72 


Tor^is 


328.95 


111.09 


440.04 


400.92 


211.93 


612.85 



RESULTS 

Comprehension Development 

Table 2 presents the frequency of elements in comprehension development and 
its subcategories. Generally, these elements appeared more firequently in first-grade 
books than in kinder^^^n and in main lesson plans than in supplm^ts. Literal and 
inferential questions were the most frequently used categories aikl outnumbered ^tical 
or appJed questions throughout. While pre- and post-story reading > ssions were 
suggested a great deal, the following techniques were suggestd less frequently:, story 
retelling, attention to story stnicture (setting, theme, piut episodes, resolution), shared 
book readings, narration, repeated readings, and small group discussions. 

Concepts about Books and Print 

Table j i^scnts the frequency of elements that cono^ni concqH^ abour ooks 
and print. Elem«?ts in this category appeared for the most part more often in first- 
grade books than in 'andergarten and in m&in lesson plaiis than in supplemients. 
Elements appearing nost fre^'iently were relating print to pictures and discussion of 
story titles, and those appearing, less frequently were attention to book elements such 
as fh^nt, back, top, bottom, dilferentiation bt^een print and pictures^ discusi of 
illustrators, page turning, direc ionaiity, connections between oral and written lan- 
guage» differentiation of words from letters, environmental print, attemfHed reading, 
and asking children how they learn to read. 



Tables 





ki 

;Main 


aderg^ute 


Totals 


;KiMn ^ 






Discuss. What Bq^Aie Fm- 


6.83 


tO.OO- 


?.83 


6.5« 


j8190' 






4.50 


0.75 


5^25 


''•'^ . 
?*42- 


2.W. 




p^eitDfiiics frj^ & Picture, 


7.50^ 


1.00 


'O it fx 

8:50, 


6*75 . 






RniU And Picture Related 


12.75 


4.00 


;I6.75 


1^.75 , 


*5;ir: 


-24.Wr:^ 


Title ^ 


13.85 


3:42 


17:27 


2i;55: 




/ 2TJ35-% 




3.10 


0.00 


3.10 


12;46 - 


' 5.67;, 




II2]£Strat(»' 


3.17 


0.00 


3,17 


8.75^ 


4.831- 




Page Turning, 


7.50 


0.50 


8.00 




^ 0.00/ 




Wheit to Begin Reading 


5.50 


0.00 


5.50 


o.u7 


0.00. 




Read Left to Right 


6.91 


5.00 


11.91 


10.67 


1.67' 


12:33; ' 


Traclfinff Print 


4.00 


3.11 


7.11 


10.29 


4.50' 


i^.7S*; > 


Connections Between Oral & 














Written Language 


5.25 


4.11 


9.36 


7.00 


. 3.83 


':10.83; 


Di£fepmtiate3 W(xds & Letters 


5.33 


5.83 


11.17 


10.67 


3.83 


14.50' 


Uses En'/iromnenta! Print 


5.27 


5.00 


10.27 


6.58 


3.62 




Attenq)tcd^Reading — Illust 


8.56 


2.08 


10.64 


10.00 


5.96 


,15.9di: 


Attempted Reading— Print 


6.60 


7.50 


14:10 


7.12 


7.46^ 




Asks Child How One Reads 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


1.50. 


0.00 




Totals 


*:6.61 


42.30 


148.91 


159.82' 


©;12' 





Language Development 



Fiequtticies were greater in first-giade books than in Jdadeiigartcn'fo^^ 

this category and in main lesson plans lhan in supplen^ts^. Mo^^m 

concem^Jig vocabulary and following dirc>ctipns. Second most jteqoent wex^^^ 

in sentences and relating language to meaning. Least frequent were itemis c^nc^iing; 

syntax and relating language to function. ;C 

Table 4 

Frequency of Occurrence— Language Development 







Kindsfgaiten 




1st G»de 






Main 


Suppl. 


Total 


Mais 


Suppl. 


Total /• 


Vocabulary 


64.25 


44.33 


108.58 


75.47 


67.13 


142.59" 


Follows Directions 


52.84 


19.50 


72.34 


62.25 


32;41 




Syntax 


9.89 


6.00 


15.89 


27.78 


^.70 


53;98; 


Speak in Sentences 


42.73 


21.83 


64.56 


43.67 


26.59. 


70.26; 


Tied to Meaning (Units) 


35.77 


20.00 


55.77 


29.25 


3(5.42 


65.67 


Tied to Funciion 


26.03 


8.67 


34.70 


28.08 


19.66 


47.7^" 


Totals 


231.52 


120.33 


351.85 


266.50 


"268.41' 





Fre<ptawydf.O^ mdlnde^ofdaa Reading: 



— - - , ^ - - - _ 

- - ■ - - ' ^ ' ' ' — ' 




it' 
•Totd.' 




l^Gndl: 

'^^"'^^'^ " 

-Subbl: " 






ft /v^ 


5.33 


5;3i 


8:^ 








27.17 


'20.83 : 


48.00, 


.22.42 








2.67 


2.44 


5.11 


8;S^ 


14';^?> 






2.67 


o.op 


2:67 


^ ?ft67; 


1:5® 


^^3.17 t 


:i^[tc«t;Acd to lit 


10.70 


33.55 


44,25 




35:5b>^ 






0.00 


1.00 


i.bo 


1:67 




5*80; 


Use S^2^j Libx^ 


2.00 


3.67 


iG7 


6:67 








5.36 


8.50 


-13.a5 


7.(» 




:15.8|'^ 


R^^^^£sdi Otber 


1.83 


2.58 


4.42 


8.67 


10.23\ 


' 38^90 




0.00 


3.17 


3.17 


1.50 


3117 


4^67^ 


Pr«h(^le;Bemcnts,Used: Rhyzpe, 














'Ctunu&tiy^Pa^^ Rq)etition, 
















11.51 


4.67 


16.17 


j8.oa. 


3:33 


21.42r 


Number of liter^ute Selections 


7.83 


20.44 


28.27 


11.88 


28.83^ 


^.72^ 


Utora^iie/OT Skill Develofnoent 


17.83 


9.16 


26.99 


25.50 


16:86 


42V^ 


.Lobxa^^in Play. 


4.83 


4.10 


8.93 


6.50 


8.15 


:i4;65> 


T<^her^ School 


0.00 


1.50 


1.50 


5.25 


sm 


10.^ 


Par^ts & Reading 


2.00 


5.50 


7.50 


6.00 


9.00 


5i5:qq: 


Totals 


96.40 


126.44 


222.84 


160.18 


193.90; 


354.&7 



Reading Attitudes and Independent Reading 

Tabic 5-p:iesents die firequency oif elements that concern inifepcndent 'iia^ 
and„ attitudes about reading. Frequencies werc^grwrter in first-grade :'^o 
kindei^Lrten, although maay, of ^be eleic^nts in dus catego^ app^is^ mi^ fii^ueotly 
in supplementary sixtipns^^^ i|irmain:;lessph plans. M^:fi:^iJ^ra^^ 
teachers* reading to students and activities diat related to liteta^» wit^ sIcDl d^^ 
ment next in firequency. Less irequently suggested were recreational reading, book 
sharing^ and storytelling^ among odiers. 

Rich Literacy Environment 

Table 6 presents the frequency of elements that concern a rich literacy environ- 
ment. Frequencies were greater in first-gra^. books tbzn in Idiuk^ga^^ inisui^Ier , 
mentary sectio33s than in main leason plans* Most'in>c^ the. use; 

of t^)^ steles and: headsets^ bGK>Idn&a>dfig mar Bxiii ia^ S^ 
posteis; Different types of Uteratture appeared far more:frequentty in fi^^ 
fto in^ ma»t repesientcd.werc piciufe stoq^jb^ 

*^''''y<^ by fairy tal?^, informatioiial Uteraturc, Big Boola, falilcs, and^r&iMstic 




Table 6 

Frequeiuy of Occunmce-^Rick Literacy Enmomem 

Main Smd:; -t^Xil: 



1st Gsidef 



litoary CeaS« (Lilwiiy Comer 





O.OQ 


3.00. 


.3.00 


i50^ 


. ::3:33; 


Book d»edc^ Systm 


0.00 


0.00. 


6:i3o 




-038". 




0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


0.83 


:0.^3> 


Mold^ Copses Of Books 


0.67 


0.00 


0.67 


i:»). 


^m 


Ed^MG^ & Stories 


1.33 


4.33 


5;(57 


1.50 


A67^ 




0.00 


1.33 


1.33 


2.17 


1.33/ 


Tap9»i Stales & Head Sets 


5.67 


10.01 


15.67 


2.10 


7.42. 


Pillows 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


1.83 


b.OOr 


Rocker- 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


0.17 


0:06 


Read Posters 


1.33 


7.17 


8.50 


5.36 


V 6. 0Q 


Writing Materials 


0.33 


7.83 


8.17 


4.67 


4.50- 


Boc^ Making Materials 


2.43 


8.93 


11.37 


4.50 


6.33 


T^P^ of Literature 












Big'Books 


4,39 


2.83 


7.23 


4.05 


6.33 


Biography 


0.33 


0.00 


0.33 


6.83 


0.83' 


V-AJtiwpi J>QO&S 


U.OU 


3.58 


3.58 


2.67 


4.78 


Fables 


1.67 


4.50 


6.17 


5.00 


4.17 


Fairy Tales 


5.33 


5.33 


10.67 


5.67 


10.63, 


lofonnatioiia] 


0.50 


ISfi 


7.57 


4.30 


9.24 


Magazines 


0.00 


1.50 


1.50 


O.OC 


8.67 


Newspapers 


0.00 


0.50 


0.50 


0.00 


6.33 


Novels 


0.00 


1.33 


1.33 


0.00 


1.67 


Pictuie Story Books 


?.39 


13.50 


21.89 


12.54 


10.50 


Poctiy 


7.07 


12.33 


19.41 


12.39 


12.66 


Realistic 


0.32 


3.67 


4.00 


5.72 


7.73 


Song Books 


0.50 


1.17^ 


1.67 


1.58 


2.50 


Wordless Books 


1.67 


1.83 


3.50 


1.50 


2.29 


Totals 


41.95 


101.7(5 


143.71 


33.37 


125.41 



:-:5.83../. 
•'-■;0;58kv 

. :3;5b:-'-s 

-d.if ' 
• .ii53& 
.9:i7/ 

lO.b.' ' 

.io.#; - 

1. 67 '. - 

7;45?- - 

9:17 
16.29-- 
13154. 

8.67 . 

6.33 

l.i^7. 
23.04. . 

25.05: : 

13.H- 

-3,79-;. . 



Phonemic Awareness and Word Recognition Skills 

Table 7 presents the frequency of elements that coccem i^onemic awareness 
and word recognition skills. Erequcnciss were grater in fet:gtade:l)oote :thaoiiri. 
kindergarten. Visual and auditoryajscriminationi environmMtal sights 
cation of letters, and rhyme, however, .3i^«!iared: ro«re oi^ 
Most elements appieared more often in main lesf oa pianis tbaii in Mi^iwi»t^,in|triir 
als. ^^ost frequently suggested elements witiiia thc WnckrgartMi ma^ 
letter identificetioii, iaitial consonant souiids, and \dsiuii,di^ainurijibn, aid,..Withfe\ 
the, first-grade texts, initial consonant pounds, vcjwels, i<kntification <^iefter^i; W<^,' 
O d final coiisonant sounds. 



Ta6le.7- 

Freqwsricy of Occurence— Word Recogaidpn aid Phonem^ 





Main. 


[ndefgartc 


;T<Hal < " 


jMain., ' 


.S^C^; 


■Tqtiii: 


Auditqiy Discn^ 






^6.31 


7l34^ 


. ':8l56r 






45:67 


.24:59 


70:2iS 


9.^3 






34.98 




53.98 


47,ir 


;19:20,> 




.Ea^oxxM^^otd^^^^^ Words 


8.50 


6;17 


I4.i57 


7.2S 


■2:56; 


r -9:75 


Icfeatificatioa of/ Letters 


71.77 


25.71 


97.48 


60.833 




: ;84.92: / 




64.34 


25.51 


89.85 




,2ei5i~? 


•■•99.34'<- 


Hiutl Consonant Sounds 


23.00 


3.33 


26.33 


>a.i7- 




. ,74«i; 


Vowels 


X3.00 




10.33 


51; ^7 






Bfends 


14.17 


0.50 


14.67 


40.84^ 


39l08^ 


;79'/93f • 


Digraphs 


4.17 


1.33 


5.50 


31.42 






Word Families 


9.17 


1.58 


10.75 


^;67 
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Riiyihe 


14.88 


19.00 


33.88 


15.71 


is.n 


36.9« 


Syntax 


22.33 


4.08 


26:42 


39,83 


31 M 


/:7p;83 


Syllables 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


13:00 


i4;i7; 


^27:17 


Words Taught wiih Context Clues 


23.73 


33:33 


57.06 


32.87 






Totals 


377.30 


186.18 


563.48 


500.44 


330.86 


■83i;30; 



Writing Development 

Table 8 presents the frequency' of elements that conca:n vmdng. Cdtij^odly^ Ire- 
quencies were greater in first-grade tooks than in I^ctergasteSy for in^p^ 
in supplementary sections than in main lesson pla^. Mo0 fire<^^^ 
kind^atten m^erials were writing stdries> story di<^cm,,and^ use of ^ 
chaitSy and, in first grade, writing stories, story dictation, and shared wilting. 

Summary 

Table 9 summarizes the resultc of all analyses rqnesented above. Gei^iilly, in 
both fijfst-grade and kindergarten books, .greatest frequencies we^; given tc?>'Word^ 
recognition and phonemic analysis, conopreh^osidn (feyel<^ment»,fmd.langiu^ 
opment, in that order. In all three categories^ more em^iasis was pla^ in fim*grade 
books than in kindergarten, and on elements in main lesscm.planf tt^ in supp 
tary sections. Next most frequent were elen^nb m ymtmg^ahd^^m^ 
and independent reading, more often in suppleme^^ 
plans, and m &Bt*grade books than in kibdergajd^ii::!^ 
concepts about books and print, aid rich iittmiy i^^ often 
appearing in main lesson platis, the latter in sc^pplemntfuy sectionsy 

PragmaticaUy, Jt must be noted diat tearhvrsido riot use suppleniientary sectiims 
ofteh^ either because of lack of time or because tt<y feel they are not as important as 
ii lesson plans. 
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DISCUSSION 

Results of the study indicate that the basals analyzed do incorporate both ;todi-^^^^ 
tional and more recently espoused strategies for deveioping literacy iacarly cWl&c^ 
Such current strategies, however, as provi(Kng rich Uteracy cnAoromii^ 
writing activities, promoting positive attitudes toward r^^g,. an^ 
pendent reading were not as well reprraented ^ the more tra^Hoii^ 
appeared more often as supplementjuy ideas ratlter Aan as mainlc^ 
Although current concepts ofvcmcrgerit jiteracy. suggcst cori 
reading and writing, with equal emphasis on str^gies for.thb 
word recognition remained the preeminent skill to tfe developed .Witlm^ 

Informally, the research analysts ibund miich to praise m tl^ ba^ 
illustrations and fornrnt- were attractiye arid: would ragage rh^ 
were varied and interesting; arid much of ;the literature incju<^ was^of Wgh 

On the other hand, the number and complcxiqr of lesson plans were^ oveiwhcW 
mg, prompting fears that tecchers would lose sight of priorities andtf^I u^^ 
to follow every plaii in all its detail. Althou^ selections represeiited some pfAe be^t, 
of children *S'l:terature, they were surrounded by niunerous skill lessons so that.oiie^ 
wonders if the joy of literatiue co jld siiryive; 

n»e results of the study rdse several questions about the nature and role of basal; 
readers: (a) Should tbemajor role of a basial rcnaairi its traditional 0110^ to prb^^ 
the direct instruction of skiUs? (b) Should lite 
should it be suggested within the basal primy 
books? (c) Should basal prograins rern^ 
O p process and resource guides Jby whic^ design their dym instnictio^^ 
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Strategies? (d) Can basal materials do justice to a whole lahguage appro 

it more effectively be nurtured by the teacher through literacy 

throughout the entire school day? (e) Becaus^ they have be»^n successM i^^ 

ing many of the newer strategics mto tiicir materials^ can 

ensuing editions continue that trend and broad^^ it still furtbisr? (f) Is^^^ 

program one that includes materials for skiU development as we know' ^ 

with numerous separate paperback selections of children*iliteiuUire,^laHveiy fi^ 

prescriptive instruction. The children's literature would be consideit^ as%potW 

the rest of tiic skill materials by giving equal emphasis ttuougb the.time dlmed for 

their use. 

Whatever the answers to these questions, it seems obvious that any riding prch* 
gram in early childhood must respond with at least equal em^iasis to.eyidenc^ 
in behalf of emergent literacy as it does to traditioiud surguments for sTdSi^ytjx^^ 
Basal publishers have die resources to make a difference. Educators ajod educational^ 
researchers need to make sure they send publishers die best message about how liuf^ 
learning takes place. 
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AN nmstlGAllON OF cri^ 



James Flood aiMl DUuMfL^ 
San Diego State University 

The types of writing that have been included in basal refuto ba^ 
throughout our history. They have changed fiom an exclusive coll6ddon xk it^fy^ 
treatises to a more cclixtic .cdUcction of witing types; Vcn^^ 
that the types of writing in retuUng programs tiive varied d^^n^ 
political, and economic constraints . of the era m wluch &y w 
(1967) and Smith (1965, 1986) havs also argued that toe conto^ 
pended on the instructional ideology of the author and/or publisher, kt j&ib time of 
publication. 

Discussions about the types of writings to be included in basal {ro^rams s^cm to 
be tied to one of three positions; these Arte positions often.inffoeiKe I^t^ sekctions 
and reflect differences in instmctional emi^uises within the basd prograins ; Prop^ 
of the first position hold that basal readers sxt {mnudiy irist^ 
decoding strategies — tools to be used and then discarded wbeii shi<fen^ mastx^ 
beginning reading skills and can read "real" books. In tto \dew, v&e^^^^ 
development of the content of basals are subjugated to the learning of decocUng^ s^ 
Basal readers designed from this perspective often contain brief constrained texts and 
are quasi-literary. 

The secoccd view of the purpose of die basal reader in instruction is to introduce 
children to **quality" literature from their earliest years. Althou^A^ ytjdJhiilH 
this viewpoint may also believe tha. asal readers,should include jmvisj^ for^ic^^ 
opmeni of decoding strategies, they emi^ize diat basals are essenti^^^ 
anthologies and should include "proven/* ••quality** literahn*.. Th^ prc^ti^^ 
argue that basal readers should be the textbooks for the ••discipline** of lltqruture; and 
that e^rly and continuous exposure to quality literature ensures a lifetin» habit of 
reading. 

Those who hold the third view of the role of the basal in tostmctioh beUcvc that 
basal readers should offer instruction to ensure all aspects of re^g comj^teiKe, 
ranging froni the ability to decode to the abiUty to learn ftom cor^lcx texfcivPi^^ 
i^nts of this view argue that readbg instm^ofi.is miely offe|^ P^f ^^ 

designated for lasal instruction. TTierefcTO,. chil<^ lipsd.to real a v?^ 
types, and they need to be tau^t tte skiUk that they w^^ nud to compr^Kmd content 
area and t^hnical textbooks as well as Utetaturei^^t^ 

^"^^rs shbuld contain a wide variety of wnting types and ddcumehto |^ n^ps, 



charts, schedules, diagrams, and graphs) so that chUdrcn will be exposed to and will 
Icam to read a wide, variety of text types. 

It seemed to us that the thud view most closely matched the claims that, contcapor 
raiy basal designers and publishers made in their promotional materials. Wc collected, 
sample statements included in teacher's manuals of widely used basal reading pro- 
grams: 

. . . [contains] a variety of literary forms. 

. . . [offers] a variety cf selections including poetry, fantasy, realistic ^.aon,and 
non-fictioD. 

... [provides] a balanced rcpresenntr.on of traditional stories, fables, folktales, 
fairy tares, myths, legends, fantasies, plays, songs, and poems, as well as wmicmpo- 
rary stories and articles of various kinds. 

. . . [contains an] ideal balance between fiction and appropriate factual material. 
In addition to fiction, plays and poetry, the program contains varied and interesting 
materials designed to impart knowledge and help pupils appreciate good witing in 
all forms. 

. . . [includes] litcramre that encompasses every form of writing, from plays, 
folktales and poems to fascinating articles in social studies, science and other content 
areas. 



STUDIES OF TYPES OF WRITING INCLUDED IN BASAL PROGRAMS 

PRIOR TO 1986 

Data from investigations of basal content, however, do not support these clauns 
for breadth. For example, two studies showed that the majority of selections in basal 
readers were literary, that is, stories, poems and plays (Durkin, 1981; Olsen & Dillner. 
1976). Both of these studies found few expository, infonnational selections in basals. 
In fact, Olsen and Dillner found that 90% of basal selections were stories. The results 
of these studies, kiowever, were disputed in a more recent study by Schmidt, Caul, 
Byers, and Buchmann (1984). They found that stories represented only onc^third of 
the total selections, and that information articles accounted for the same number of 
selections as stories. However, these investigators examined only oecond-, fourth-, 
and fifth-grade texts, thereby rendering their data inconclusive. 



A STUDY OF EIGHT BASALS, 1986 

To build on this work and to address the question of the types of writing that 
were included in the 1983 basal reading programs. Flood and Lapp (1986) examined 
each book from preprimer to second reader for eight basal senes published in 1983. 
They chose to examine these eight programs because each was approved for adoption 
in California and each had a comprehensive program (i.e., materials ranging from 
readiness level to Grade 2). The programs included: Ginn Reading Program, Harcourt 
Brace Jovanovich Bookmark Reading Program (Eagle edition), Holt Basic Reading, 
Houghton Mifflin Reading Progrmi, Laidlaw Reading Program, Lippincott Basic 
Reading (Harper & Row), Macmillan Reading Series R, and Scoti Forcsinan Reading 
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Program. The results ftora that study indici^ that basal prograins were still over- 
whelmingly literary r:c total percentage of Jitcrary selections (namitivcs, pocras and 
plays) was 76% (4SKv<> stories; 23% poems; 4% pUy0, ?M odylS^ of the selections 
were spccificaUy nqnMtcraiy (cxpc«itory/iufon^ A sccq^Kta^.ac^ of 

the.data» counting the number of pagesallcned t6 c^h^^^ of writing, indioUed that 
t!ie programs were even: more literary m nature thkn.originally 4 
pages contained literary texts, only 8% of the pages contained expositocy/ihfot^^ 
texts. 



AN ANALYSIS OF CONTEMPORARY BASALS, 1989 

We decided to do a follow-up study to compare contemporary, basals With the 
basals of 1983 to see whether basals had changed. Would thry still be overw^selrn- 
ingly literary? To do this, we examined eight comprehensive i»:ogram$ that were ap- 
proval for adoption in California in 1989: (a) Harcourt Laureate Program, (b) JBw 
ImagLiation Program, (c) Heath Reading Program, (d) HoltrRcading rto^^ 
Hougliton-MifRin Reading Ingram, (f) Macmilian Connections Program, (g) 
McGraw-Hill Reading Program, and (b) Scott, Foresman Reading Program. 



Method 

System for classifying types of discourse. The same classification scheme as used 
in the 1983 study was used; it included six general categories: (a) Narrative (fiction), 
(b) Poetry, (c) Play, (d) Exposition, (e) Biography, and (f) Hybrid (the form of 
luirrative and the rimclion of exposition). 

Procedure. We Jeiermined the variety of types of writing in the 1989 basal 
programs by using tne same two analyses that were used in 1983: first, we determined 
tue number of selections representing the six wiiting types; and second, and p6s$&Iy 
a more accurate reflection of basal content, we examined the number of p^ges devoted 
to each type of wiiting. It has been argued cha: a single measure might not accurately 
reflect the overall content of a particular book because it is possible that a text might 
contain one lengthy expository piece and five brief stc^ies. If !he first tally were 
w»ed exclusively, the basal under inspection would appear to be essentially narrative; 
conversely, if page counts were used alone, the readers would seem to be heavily 
c^cpository. 



Results 

The scores for the total number of selections for each type of writing included in 
the basal readers are presented in Table 1. The most frequent form of writing at each 
level was narrative, with an overall mean of 49%. Expository writings were the second 
most frequently included type of writing, accounting for 28% of the selections, and 
poems accounted for 22% of the selections. 

In Table 2, the results of the comparison of the number of selections included in 
basal programs between 1983 and 1989 are presented. The data indicated that thf 
O rams have changed considerably since 1983* 
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Tbe dau indicated that thttp had bcco t 
toy texts that were inciudod id btsal ppgraira fiom 198? to IW^. IO^y^et^ . 
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of pago alld<ted to imiativc, for wirg^ jawi^ftedj^^^ West nac^vi 
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had actually oodmtdi In 4, the dati iUuitiaic m lade of dain^. m 6^ 
remain HKwc than 80% literary. 

Discussion 

Oja- inspection riipws that basala ajc still prcdomma^^ litcniy, with. 72% of 
the scI«:tion$ and 81% of the piges cbnuiniag dOier nan^ ^aj^, 
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q)pfoached differently from narrative texts if tl» ifltc:ac^ ^jre«& 

fte text is to be successful. Inspecting basals fiwr gea^^ 

iK)t, however, address &e issue of wlxat bisak^wi^ - : 
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for dcalmg viiA nonUtcrary texts m 
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readers to encode and retrieve information. His woiic was conducted with stories 
(narratives), and the abstract knowledge structures that he discussed were labeled 
schemata. 

In the 1970s, several researchers developed stcry models for representing the 
underlying organization of a story that could be to determine whether children 
actually haa schema for stcry texts (Mandler & Johnson, 1977; Stein & Glenn, i?79;: 
Thomdyke, 1977). Their findings suggested that children as young as .4, y^ of age, 
have acquired knowledge of the structure of text, and they use fliis schematic Ic^^ 
edge to organize and remember information. From this data, it can be argued t^t die 
knowledge of structure enables a child to understand and recall story events. . 

In addition to stories, researchers have analyzed other types of writing to deter- 
mine the underlying structure that serves as a schematic framework for understanding 
text (Bericowitz, 1986; Flooti, Lapp, & Faman, 1986; Kintsch & Van Dijk, 1978; 
Meyer, 1984). Meyer (1984) contends that competent readers approach texts with 
knowledge about the ways in which texts ate conventionally organized; readers select 
the most appropriate schema for processing a given text. She also points out that recall 
is impaired if the appropriate schema is ill-formed or unavailable. 

Although there is no single answer to the question of whether basals should be 
literary anthologies, we believe that an effective basal program should contain a 
balanced presentation of text types if one of the reasons for using the basal is to get 
students ready for other types of texts that they will be encountering throughout their 
school years. 

A balanced presentation of text. To determine the nature of a balanced presenta- 
tion of text types, it is important to consider again what the role of the basal reading 
program should be. Since there is no conclusive answer, we suggest that a basal 
should introduce students to the reading processes they will need and to the types of 
textual material they will be required to read throughout the cuiriculum. Basals should 
include a variety of writing types to ensure that children will be exposed to many 
different types of discourse. Children should learn strategies for dealing with many 
types of writing before they are asked to read complex content textbooks. Several 
researchers have argued that this early exposure is critical to later reading success 
(Calfee & Curiey, 1984; Lapp & Flood, in press). In fact, 33 years ago. Squire 
(1957) argued for teaching children how to read many different forms of writing, 
contending that the form of a text represents the author's thinking, and that an under- 
standing of form gives the reader the ability to relate ideas in memory. 

We believe that a well-balanced basal is a composite of all of the types of writing 
the reader will encounter in daily school experiences. The reader should be provided 
with the opportunity to rehearse leaming-to-read strategies with texts tliat are represen- 
tative of those in all of the books the reader will encounter. 
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READING STRATSGIK OFMARGiN^aiiX li^^ 



gj-^^^s CoWe^ts Ci^ Vmersity SfNevj York ; - . 



The lack of adequate literacy skJUs on tiic part of an mcrsasi^y jipe^ 
the American adult population, currency ^stimatod to be 27 nuUfe^^^*^; 
(Daniels, 1988), is how considered to be one of ^ most impOTlad^m 
society; Business and iodimry are bc«ri^ 1^^} ^ ph^^ 
I practical effects: low-level liteiacy skills ainong wqikc», , ^^-^v^ 

Y^t, there has been relatively little «»eaxch coiKcrningidze mri^a^ 
worker populatioa. This can be paitiaUy atti^^ lact feac W U^ 
has been done on adult literacy in general (Darkenwald, 1986; Pj^; 1987), fo; 
addition, the specific phcnonienon of low-level worker litenwr - ^md its impact femins 
little understood; ^ : ' , 

Adult litciacy researchers have recently begun to invei agate the actual^lcv^ of 
literacy demand imposed by various work places and whether w^^c^ getfoim^more 
or less difficult tasks than the tests they are given for jobs or tte s^hooljdbgt^ 
they hold would indicate they can handle. The resiUt& ot research suggeste^^wte^^ 
though some workers hold jobs that demand a higlher level of^readihg^^^ |t^; 
appear to possess, these workers are often able to read and understand tifee joVrelf^ 
materials their work requires (Mikulecky, 1981; Moe, Rush, & StoUe, 197^)/ T^^^ 
fact that these woikers ate able to perform job-related reeding tadcs at be^Jim^ck 
tested readitig levels has not yet been adequately explained by existing research/^C^^ 
research has been done on the already existing strengths these adults bring to die 
reading process. 

Because strategy use is considered an important variab^ in how well people read 
and do not read, and how they understand the reading process^ a full explanation of 
the phenome^ion must include an exploration of the readers* use of strategies. This 
paper will present a case of one such woiker who participated in a study examining 
strategy use on job and nonjob related materials. 

METHOD 

Informant 

Cliff Parker (a pseudonym) is one of 4 participants in the larger study who work 
as car cleaners for tiie Transit Authority of a major East Cy ^ city. This report focuses 
Q Cliff to provide indepth information about his rcadmg tehaviors. 




P^^J<*> Ctte dcN5s mmor^mmter^hccjotsi^^ ^ 

ffiHui>;% yards. 1^^ 

maicnali <^ :Hc is^expf^^ If 

conqilelcly and rcfcf.fo itwte^ necessary. Itis r^peciaU^^ 

and.uiidttstond pcrii^ safcrjr rulcs aad jtt^aticms as JbciVpften te^^^ 'I , \ 

safety^is M issiw,(c.g^^ When carrjruig a ]^ a Uv^s"ffi7»ji)!J^^^^^ 

alsp^i^quired, ; - ^^^'^Z^^jM0^: 

Cliff was a&iKling 5h up^ading class givim t^^ bis, „imi(» a^^ 
He Js^a naUve-bom^^i^ 5^ 
^de level of the Slosson Oral Rowling Test (S to . ;3 

by the Transit Authority for Ij years at the traie dif tfie 'study. " ^ ^^^k^^^JM 



Procedure 



To determine Qiff 's use of strategies when reading, three measures we.% adminis^: ^ 
tered: a retrospective task, an introspective task, and an interview,. Fw,the^:J^^ 
; tasks Cliff was given eight passages; to read: fdur job-rela^^passa^w^^ 
fron? his manual and four nonjob relsled passages taken from stancJiirto 
teste at reading levels that approximated the job passages, 10tti-::12&'^^ ieVe^^^^ 
above. Two passages from each type were used for the intospcctiye task;^!^^ 
stopped at the end of each sentence while he was reading to telk about'Jhis ^ead^^^^ 
process, and uvo of each type were used for the retrospective task, where Cliffitdkcd; 
at the end of each passage about what he was thinking or feeling whiie reading the 
passage. 

Cliffs responses to these eight passages were taped and transcribed. The tfan- 
scriptions were divided into response units (a unit contains one complete^ thou^t or 
idea) by two raters io test for reliabUity. There was 98.2% agreement. Each.respohse^ 
was then analyzed for the display of strategies. Twenty-five perc^ of tiae tot^l le- 
spoasc units were additionally coded by a second reading speciahst. Reliability was 
90.6%. Discrepancies were discussed and resolved. 

Tentative categories of strategies were developed based on the liteiature.on read- 
mg and metacognitive strategies (Block, 1985; Kavale & Scbreiner, 1979; Olshavsky,, 
1976-77) and subdivided into general and specijSc strategies following the rcodelof 
Block's (1985) work. However, to get as complete a picttire of Cliff 's reading as 
possible, the coding system was set up to allow for the display of any other strategies 
that might develop from Cliff's responses. 

The third measure administered to Cliff was an interview questionnaire adapted 
from the Paris and Meyers (1981) and GambreU and Heathington (1981) metacognitive 
questionnaires and the Diehl-Mickulecky Job Survey (Diehl & Mickulecky, 1980). 
This measure gives Cliffs own assessment of himself as.a reader. 

All three measures were administered to Cliff on a one-on-one basis in four 
separate sessions held directly after his upgrading classes at the community college 
' site where the classes were held. In addition, much of the informed 

following profile of Cliff came fromyitforn^ cbnvm or after 

FR I r^"^ during the thank-ySu lunch ffiai the reseat 

an indepth pictiire of CUf^f as^^^mi m^^^^ cs a rwjter was (feyeiop^T 
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Cliff as a Reader 

Cliff, an outgoing man, was receptive to participating in the. study in spite of 
some initial nervousness when he talked about his reading, as \yeU as^ofxm^ 
insecurities about whether he was doing it right.'* His responses usually in^^^^ 
an example or an anecdote ftom his experiences and throughout the study he swixMid 
to enjoy talking about himself in this way. 

Qiff considers himself only a fair reader, but he likes to read, mostly tjoo^.^^m 
chess. Cliff enjoys rcadmg both for the pleasure it gives him in and of iteclf and 
because it gives him the information he needs to pursue and improve at his hobbies. 

The environment he reads in is very important to Cliff. Cliff goes into a room 
by himself to read. ''If I'm relaxed, maybe got, you know, a little something to mbble 
on, and something to drink right there, I'm comfortable ... I like to be by myself, 
you know." He cannot read on the subway, but will "look at a book ... I'll look 
at it, I don't reaily be, I don't read it, you know. It's just something where I won't 
have to be looking at people or something like that." Part of the reason why Cliff 
likes to read by himself is that, quite often, he reads out loud. Qiff says, "I may 
even read it to myself and then I like it ^ad then I want to hear how it sounds. I don't 
know what that does." 

In an informal discussion Cliff gave an example of how reading aloud helps him 
in reading. He talked about how much he enjoyed reading Shogun (Clavell, 1977), 
a lengthy aduh novel about Japan. 

If it grabs my, and I don't stop, it 'ust goes on . . . Shogun was like that ... I 
didn't read it in a night .... but 1 finished it in a sitting ... say two, or three 
nights. I just sat up, I stayed up all night reading it. I'd go to work and Td come 
home and I'd get ri^t into it. My wife . . . thought I was crazy. 

The revelation that Cliff had read Shogun was surprising. Cliff's reading assess- 
ment indicated that this book would be much too difficult for him even with his high 
interest in the subject matter. However, in follow-up discussions Cliff talked about 
his strategy for handling hard material, he locks himself in his room and reads aloud. 
That, he feels, is the only way he can get through many of the reading materials he 
is confronted with. 

Cliff on the Job 

Not surprisingly, this enthusiasm for reading does not continue in the work envi- 
ronment, a place where it is impossible for him to read under the ideal conditions he 
describes. When Cliff is at work, he reads the newspaper and regularly checks the 
bulletin boards to see if any bulletins have been issued for his department. He says 
that this is because he works different jobs and they each have a different schedule. 
He does not read his rule book or other job-related materials unless it is absolutely 
essential to do so. 'if a bulletin comes out I would reread it, but I'm not going to go 
get my mle book and just read it .... If they want you to krow aiything they'll put 
it in the booth." 

^ - When asked how he reads the things he has to read on tHc job. Cliff states. 




•JAliyte tf it's something I really need.tp know fU read k «rc»d;iti»nttyl>e bf^it JT?'^ 
down; you know, aD4;<li«Wit/myj)^ 
it. As thw musttates.d^ 

.•tte-Ht«iky ^mt^:'^^^^ ' ' 'V-^/^S^t':;!?^^ 

When Cfff dods ndi^ |> refer t^^^ mahuii; he is likelyto go to flte rtai^5wt&v 
is ^twlly located at the clerk's sfidqii, ahd di^.ask the.cliik for he&ia i^ia^^ 
■.mg;thentoual's-d^--- '-'-^-"^*- -^-^^^ 

Ifiddo'ttiibw 

.is iiiuilly the a 

the mfonnikti^ in the boothJMdky 'the is. tijc-amtrbl Me8:from wfimvCTw - '2$''' 

you're at. ' " ' ■\'''"'^*'%'-rv^-.S-)^';b-'-'k'* 

Cliffs Use of Strategies , ^ : 

aiff talked a lot during the sessions. However, only a relativelyApitf'Bfe 
of strategics were displayed inj^s leqwnscs. This was because^ so iiin CUS^si^^ 
comracnte wtte tangentisd to ^ ;r f-?^ 

Given tliis style, it ls not siirprisirig then that of the ^general sti^^ 
used on bp* job and nonjoh related passages, Oie nwst fti^ij«nUy^ 
••usc« general knowledge and association'* and ''reacts to text*' |(^;f*lel)';J^^^ 
example of •reacts to the text," fix)m the Job 2 passage, is Qiff'i coniittCttrk^^ 
accidents: ;*Basically I was just thinlang, I was wonaenhg, it ney«:i^^ 
me, and I know some pcopb that it has happened toi" An e^UrnpIi ofX^.'^^^ qfe 
general knowledge with regard to the Nonjob l.passage was his commit;; 'tF^e^^ 
articles on TV about foxes, you know, they're hunting thein mTCa^^ 
west and stuff, and I know they're cagey little creatures." l^e.emphasis.on A^ two "l 
strategies **uses general knowledge and association" and ••reactsitd^W'tsecim ^^ 
be in keeping with Cliff's focus on himself, his knowledge and his experieh<^,;;Ai- ^ 
though these two strategies were the overwhelming method, of choice oa aU n^ssag^^ ]i 
they occurred substantially more often on nonjob passages. This pattern w^/djff^n^ 
ftom that of the other 3 sttidy participants in the l^r study who uscd.m^ geherfl 
strategies on their job-related protocols, presumably bccause;theb^^ ^ . 

with the content of job-telated materials enabled them to apply^a broader knowl^^ * % 
base to these passages. Cliff, of the 4 participants, seemed tb have%(or ataeast^ex- 
pressed) the greatest nonjob related overall knowledge base, which may be why his . 
. pattern of response to the nonjob related passages differed so greatly, 

aiff used a variety of specific strategies on the passages he read (10 in aU) such • 
.J as *'just reading," ••paraphrase," '^statingithe topic or gist," ••summarize" and f 

••reread." ••Just reading" was a strategy used by Qiff alone. By ••Just rcadmg^ Cliff- 
^ meant ••just [going] through the text." ••BasicaUy I know it, it's important, but sitting t 
here reading it I just really just wentthiough it" 

It is clear that Qiff has a lot of different strategies at his disposal, yet when asked ^ 
directly m an interview question if he was aware of any reading strate^es he used hb 
stated, ••! don't taio\y how to answer that." it is also mteresting to no^iffiat.lO 
the 12 strategies^ exhibited on tbc^mtrospective job-related passages were us<^ oh 6i» 
< ^-"-^ge which Cliff found difficidi. This suggests that tliff 's range of strategy iiU 
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The Strategy that Cliff employed also swi,med to t« 
task he ^yas confronted wiA. Cliff (flayed two strategies^ o^^^^ Usl^^^^ . 

did not appear previously: "anticipates c<mtent!' ;ana " ISfcwiaM^ 

As an example of anticip^contentis CM^ 
TA mles and stuff.*' Cliff *s use of tiie "intc^g^^ 
byacqmmem^ where conne^^ 

paragrai* by saying, "TOe next verified ttot" in^ytrtaib^^ 

the introspective task helped Cli^^ responses in a way^ 

wider range of such stratc^^i Having to stop ,a^ 
organize ( 



CONCLUSION 



Cliff was able to read at a higher tto expected ^^I^^^^ cffccfiyciy^ a^ 

wide range of reading strategies oh:b^ 
material that >yas <^^cuit for him (as wasjte case with dib:otb^^ 
laigciiritu^^ 

cbaii^md^ not tmye a a>toyD^^ of manjr: $trate^<»/ b^^^ 

r>9^ diff ArW a jfi3^r(Wit» 

PR'' ftiqucs/(e.g., be s^^ and wis 

nyi aWe. to lujswer 
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Although Cliff displayed a wide variety of strategies he tended to rely on two 
favorites during ue administered tasks (••uses general knowledge and association** 
and ••reacts to the text"). Johnston (1985) found a similar patteri in his study qC adult 
low level readers and suggests that it may be because reading Is most cpnrfqrtable. 
when it can be related to what is known,. 

Reading is intertwined with Cliff life because of its usefulness in.tbe develop- 
ment of his hobbies and interests. Cliff manages his reading in this context by mikirigj 
it a very personal endeavor and controlling his environment so that iw can;e^^^ 
what he sees as his most effective strategy:- reading out loud,. Partly bcciuseiib^^ 
reliance on this strategy he finds it difficult to function as a reader in a public sei^^ 
such as the job site, and compensates for this by pretending that he can rcfui tetter 
than he can or avoiding print and relying on socid networics to get the information 
he needs to fimctiai. Cliff, then, uses a combination of effective strategies, prior 
knowledge and background information and nontext-based strategies to navigate his 
literacy worid tiiat he has entered bctii by choice and need. Clearly tiierc arc many 
strengths that Cliff and otiicrs like him bring to tiit reading program and to tiie literacy 
environment at the workplace. 
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WHAT L2 WSADillS 
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An. imjportaht rcMng.ddllis the : 
in a text item the lws;impprtw^ 
that such a skill may bc,<fcvdo|>ihcntd 

that younger readers do hot discern supqx»xlM id^ fc6m sul}dra^^ 

ticrncy. Bridge, & Cc«/i978-79)rh6r d^ Ic&s able tcaiws pi^oim sS wcUi^^ 

task-as their mo^c afile cbiihtcrparte (e.g., McGcei 1981)/ 9*^ 

pn)ik)|ed a possible reladoni^ip between the rtad^*s awareness of ^ s^^ 

text arid the jrccognilidn of important ideas (e.g., McGec, 1982; Meyer, 1979; M?yar, 

Brandt, & Biuth, 1980). , ^[ 

Reading in a foreign language is cognitively more deniandmg than ic^og in % 
native language. Previous research has shown that already existing re»^^ 
, LI can help the reader with a second language QJl) reading &sk. For instance, H^ie 
(1989) demonstrated that proficient LZ readers, wto wcr^.awa^ 
English, were able to transfer:tiKir awareness to a foreign Ismguage.rea^ jsjuid: 
that this awareness aided in boOi the recollection and retention pf^^ 
the text. However, few investigations of L2 reading have explored the ty|« of iitforaui- 
tion that the L2 rcsder remcmbers. ^ 

The second language researchers who have investigated what LZxcddm )^ 
ber have obtained fw generalizable results. For. example; Con^ 
difference in the number of superordinate and subwdihate idba^ thaitte 
in her study remembered. However, because, this and otiier studies of a siimlar.nature 
have used students studying English as a SMond^langimge^^ asr^mbji^^, the^ 
researchers have not been able to explain their findings in terms of the reader*s almidy 
existing LI khowlcdgc due to the, varied language backgro'^^^s of tte suti^ects. Motc- 
over, these studies have, reqmrcd subjects to; dcmpiistrate compr8heiision3^^ 
a free recall in English (L2), a procedure which likeiy rnasks what the re^ actuaUy 
undcKtpod (Bernha^ 

This.papcr,; &cru prcsen^^ secpniportion bra^two^parf; study (Hague^ 1989) 
that'iny&tiga^ %relado^^ awareness oftextjdcuc^ n^vc lan- 

e,(English) W a. se<X)irf4^gu.age..(Sp^sh), As in ti»;tot imrt/^^ 

1^ c<Hitouw look at tlic transfer o^aw^^^ kmcfawi fe 



examined this issiie in icrms^^p^^ n^bcr of Mew ^ 

shipbctwc??awa^^ 

TW? qii^tiow gidd^ wscicch: (a) b:awai\w«^ ! 
ated^ wim :the recall of impprtim^ iaets:^in:a texC^ ii^ 
re^dcp rccidl a greater pr^>ortio^ of impo^^ idels torn ^inw 
rea<fcK?/nm stu^ dififeK Iran i?rcy^ reiaw^ two tajjoi^ ai^ect5*|^/d^^ 
subjects, were abIe:to dcnSms^ a^ cjSstiiig iwai^^ 

second, Ae frcc recall task used to assess com^nrfwhsi^ li wis^itoiw^ , 
the native language of the subjects. ' • ; /S' 



METHOD 

Subjects 

The subjects in this study were high school students emolicd in their, fckiifth y^ir 
of Spanish as a foreign langujage. From an original pool of 92 subjccts.:attcndingr7 
area high schools, 62 met the criteria necessary to remain in the sbdy: (a) a demoii- 
slratcd awareness of text stnictiire in English, and (b) bcin^ a native spcatet. o^^ 
English. The 62 subjects comprised 34 seniors, 20 juniors, and 8 sophomores; 23 
were male and 39 were female. (Sec Hague, 1989 for a more detailed description o| 
the prior awareness test used in this study.) 

In addition to the measure used to detcnnine prior awareness of text structure m, . 
English, data were collected on each subject's reading achievement in both languages. 
In English, the readmg comprehension percentile score of the Stanfonl Achicychjent: 
Test (SAT) was obtamed for each student; the avcage score was 86.8%. In Sp^sh, 
the Spanish version of the Cooperative Foreign Language Tests (MLA), Lcyci L , 
(Modem Language Association, 1963) was administered; the average score was 31.88^ 
out of a possible 50 points. 

Procedures 

Four passages on dehydration (Meyer & Frccdle, 1984) were translated into Span- 
ish for use in the study. The four passages contained essentially the same information, 
differing only in text structure (i.e., comparison, problem/solution, causation, collec- 
tion). Subjects were randomly assigned to one of the four passages. During the data^ 
collection, subjects read the assigned passage and wrote a free recall. One wcdc later, 
subjects wrote a delayed recall without rereading the passage. Because L2 productive 
skills lag behind receptive skills, the free recalls were written in English to maximize 
the subjects' ability to convey everything that was understood during reading. 

The recall, protocols were scored by the rcsearchcrand two coUeagues>traincd in^ 
the scoring procedure. Each immediate and delayi^ ^otbcol was given four scoicsi 
The first score was a text structure awareness score, a score that was intended to 
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reflect the degree to which the subject used the same text structure in writing Ae ficc: 
:all as the author used in writirig the passage. Meyer (1975, 1977) has hypc^ized^ 
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that this ptx)cedure opens a window to the thinking processes used during reading and 
IS a valid indicator of the reader's awareness of a text's structure. An 8-poini scale 
was developed for each passage, with a score of 8 leSecting total use of the text 
structure in question and a score of 1 reflecting no use of the q[^>n)priite text sUucture 
(Meyer, Brandt, & Bluthr 1980; Richgels, McGee, Lomax, & Sbean]>1987). 

The second score was &e total number of iiea units contained in the lecall 
protocol. Four templates w-re developed using Meyer's OTginal conicxirstrui^^ 
(B. Meyer, personal conm»w^cation, October 31, 1987), and they were used to quan- 
tify the number of idea units that each subject wrote in the protocol. Each^passage 
contamed 38 id^ units. (See Hague, 1989 for the aiudyses of total idea units.) 

The third and fourth scores were the percentage of supercmiinate and subordinate 
idea units contained in die firee recall protocol. The four templates used to determine 
the number of major and minor idea units were also developed fiom the original 
content stnictures provided by Meyer. The superordinate idea units were diose from 
levels one and two of the content structure, whereas minor ideas were those finom 
levels three and below. The comparison, problem/solution, and causation passages 
each had the same number of superordinate and subordinate idea units. However, 
since the collection passage diffeixrd, raw scores were converted to percentages and 
used as the unit of analysis for each passage. 



RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 

The data were analyzed using the General Linear Model. English reading ability 
(SAT) and Spanish reading ability (MLA) were used as covariates. The text structmc 
awareness score was treated both as a continuous and categorical independent variable 
in different analyses. Time snd the structure of the passage were categorical indepen- 
dent variables. Dependent variables included the percentage of superordinate idea 
units, the percentage of subordinate idea units, and the difference between the percent- 
age of superordinate and subordinate idea units. 

Is Awareness of Text Structure in 12 Associated with Recall of Important Ideas? 

The free recall protocols were used to detennine the percentage of supcrordin:.(c 
idea units that each subject recalled at die time of immediate recall. The protocols 
were al^j used to measure each subject's awareness of text structure in L2. The first 
analyses used English reading ability, Spanish reading ability, text structure aware- 
ness, and passage type as design factors with the perc ntage of superordinate idea 
units recalled as the outcome of interest. Table 1 presents sununary statistics Tor the 
average percentages of superordinate idea units that were recalled from each p%issage 
at the time of immediate and delayed testing. 

At the time of inunediate recall, there were no significant interactions. There 
were, however, statistically significant main effects for awareness of text structure, 
F(l, 55) = 33.61, p = <.001 and for the type of passage, F(3, 55) =9.03, p= <.001. 
Additional analyses revealed that each increase in degree of text stmcture awareness 
^"•^s associated with an increase of 4.77% in superordinate idea units. Examining 
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Smmiafy^S the Average Perceruage qf Superdrdbt^e ided Vr^^ 
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43:29 
30J6 
32.66 
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further the passage main effect, the Fisher procedure iixUMtcd.suAisa^^ 
diffeiences between the coi ^arisen and problem/solution (p « <:pd2)i.tt^ 

comparison and causation [passages (p= <.007^, fte oaUcctidn ai^^ 
passages (p = <,001), and between fl» coUccticn and,^usatiOT ^^sugtsip^ XoOi). 
Therefore, there was a cofeistcnt|positive rclationsWpft^ 
structuie and recall for ail four passages^ but.thc avaage pciCMtage of su^m)KU^ 
idea units recalled was greater fcr some tjpes of passages titen fdr otbws, Rf^i^ess 
of the degree of awareness, students recalled more superordinatc idcai iftem jthe com^ 
parison and collection passages. 

At the time of dela>cd recall, there was a statistically significant mtisraction. 
between awareness of text structure and the passage that was rcad» F(3, 52)=:4,20, 
P <.0l . This relationship was further explored by buildiiig separate regiessipn jSkkI- 
els for each passage, revealing a iK)sitive relationship between text sfruciwre awarci«»s 
and the proportion of supetordinate idea units recalled for eadi passalge* Each ii^efue 
m degree of text structure awareness was associated with an iii<*ca»i of^iS,73^^^ 
(p== <.02) of supcrordinate ideas on the comparison passage, ,81% (p«<:,658) <« 
the problem/solution passage, 5,3% (p=<,10^, on the causation pasM^, and 
11.13% (p = <,001) on the collection passage. Fisher's test of Sigdficant Etf- 
ference (LSD) indicated a statistically significant differerwe betw^ the comparison 
and problem/solution passages (p=<.048) and between the collection aiid^poblcm/ 
solution passages (p = <,001). 

The results of these analyses, using text structure awareness as a contmous vari- 
able, suggest that awareness of text structure in L2 is positively related to therccall 
of important ideas in a foreign language text. Regardless of the passage that was read^ 
an increase in awareness of the structure of that passage was paralleled by an indease 
in the percentage of superordinatc idea units contained in the recall protocol. At the 
lime of unmediate recall^ smdents remmbcrcd.nK>re„ superordinatc Jdcas.fiKMn> the.- 
comparison and collection passages. On the delayed recall, the letotionship between 
text stnicture awareness and recall was stronger for the comparison and collection 
passages than for the problem/solution and causation passages. 

Meyer and Frcedle (1984) have argued that texts vary in theu: ^gree of organiza- 
tion from loosely structured text such as a collection of descriptions to moie highly 
structured texts such as comparison or problem/solution. Accordmgly, the.stnictu^e- 
1^ J^(^ reader uses the organizational pattcm as a memory aid and has bettar rccall of 
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the iiaportant ideas in a more structure text because they arc highly inteirclated. The 
present study only paitiaUy supports this notion with respect to leadm of a foreign 
language; . 

Ttiough awareness ^of text strv'xmue and nxaU of him id^^ weic^gositively 
related, students who read the comparison and collection passages rrakmb^^ rn^ 
supeimdlnate ideas than those who read the p:pbIdu/soluti^ arid diusado(|^ 
Tl]5;siiperior k:r«call of rhain ideas pa tlie ooUection passage seems; to *|^<tfciewy 
Meyer (lf/84); however, experienced similar results ark! cpn^^ 
high number qf supwx^dinate idea units rccallcd.was duc^p more supexi^^ 
units, being in this passage.than in the odjer passages; An alt<inativc explanagpn may- 
be that good readers have had incte exposure to this type of passage thari to, tibeptb^ 
types, and they have developed some other strategy to cothpensate for the Ia:k of 
organization. This might be paraculariy true for foreign language readers as uuch of 
their initial reading experience is with this type of text. 

Do Structure-mvare L2 Readers Recall a Greater Proportion of Important Was Than 
Minor Ideas? ^ 

The second set of analyses examined the proportion of superordinatf Idea umts 
in relation to the proportion of subordinate idea units that were recalled by the foreign 
language readers. In these analyses, the construct of text structure awareness was 
treated as a categorical independent variable rather than as a ccntmuous measure; 

Because we were interested in differences among the consistent users, the incon- 
sistent users, and the nonusers of text structure, we created three levels of text structure 
awareness. Subjects scoring a 4 or better on both the inunediate and delayed text 
stricture awareness scales were categorized as consistent users of text structure. Sub- 
jects scoring 4 or better on the immediate measure and below 4 on the delayed were 
considered inconsistent users of text sttucmre. Those subjects who scored below 4 on 
both the immediate and delayed were labeled nonusers. Table 2 presents the average 
pcrccntoge of superordinatc and subordinate idea units recalled by each level of text 
structure awareness on each passage. 

A mixed model using Spanish rt^ ^Ing ability, English reading ability, level of 
text structure awareness, type of passage, and time as design factors and the difference 
m supcrordinate and subr:dinate idea units a .e dependent variable '^vcaled that the 
thrce-waj hi'craction between time of recall, level of text structure awareness, and 
passage >vas not significant, F(6, 45) « 1.23, p= <. 308. Therefore, it was concluded 
thai any rclatioLship between the level of text st .^urc awareness and the passage 
that was read in terms of the difference m supcrordinate and subordinate idea units 
was the same a the immediate and delayed times of recall. The data were iben 
reexamined collapsing across time. 

After eUminating time from the design, tliere was a statistically significant two- 
way interaction between the level of text structure awareness and the passa' read, 
F(6, 45)=2.63, <.029. In other words, the difference between the propoidon of 
superordinate idea units recalled and the proportion of subordinate idea units recalled 
varied according to the combmation of passage and level of text structtire awareness 
O ^pamsh. The following discussion sunun^n^s these relatioiiships (see Figure 1), 
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On the cqmpansoa passage, tte consistent users reMyUted^l8;59£^ 
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F/gure L Average Diipferesce in Propoftioh drSup<»rp^^na^ and Sub(mjinatD 
Units for Eac^h I^vel of Text Stn:ct(ne Awaieness. 



use text stiucture at all. These fimlings would s^m to suppint Mey s (1979) c^^n^ 

tipn that readers who are awaie of a text^s ucture pt^^ 

readers \^o do v<A have diis awareness aiu), coi^uenU^ Tein^s^ 

main idea^ contained in a passage tban tte relatively; is^^ \ / } v -l 



passage, however, provides the inost o^xvincing ^yideiiqe of a po|^^^ 



awaretiess ox text structure and tne apmty to recall toe unporuoK t|^^ 
an L2 text* Their fiOiue to activate c(»^j^ntl^ thdLr aw£^^ 
stiucture was par^;led by an incn:asei tendency to focus on iyi»)r d^u^ 
on the gist of tfae passage. the comfMU^ j^issage s^; .it^U^ 
not to distinguish between hnpdt^ and mii^^ ^^^^'^^p ip^^^ 
both. Iii.other words , tte mcoDsistent users of text structure peifdn^ 
(1977) would predict a reader unaware of stiucture to perfcmn, approaclmigjtbe text 
in a random and unsystematic numner. 



CONCLUSIONS 



Success in sdjool dq}ends on a student's abillty. to mak^ the trai^ition betwe^ 
leamingJo read and reading to leara; mq^^ pan ofread&g to )eiurn h 
ogKfy di^guish the ihorc in^otaht^ i 
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language, theu: success is increasingly dependent on their ability to read to learn also. 
And, to succeed, they, too, must be able to differentiate the important ideas and minor 
details in a reading selection. 

The results of this study provide us with some clues as to the infcmnation. that' 
second language readers remember. Awareness of text structure in Ll;is a (Miismict 
that certain readers are able to engage during an L2 reading.ta^ 
demonstrates, it is positively associated witii the recoUectioh of the imp6rt2m[t:i^^ , 
in a text. Not only was there a positive relationship between awareness of .text si^ctttoe 
and the recall of supcrordinate ideas, but structure-aware readers also remembered a; ' 
greater proportion of main ideas than minor ideas. 

Several unplications may be drawn from the results of this study. Fu^t, more 
research is needed to determine the LI reading skills that are potentially user il to the 
L2 reader. Specifically, we need to know what skills the 12 reader already i «sesses 
and under what conditions such skills transfer to the L2 reading task. Second, b>.iause 
this study has shown that awareness of text structure is related to the recsdl of important 
information, there is a need to explore the instructional ramifications of text structure 
awareness. 

Finally, there is an implied need to examine the types of structures that arc 
inherent in texts written in different languages. Although students may be aware of 
the structures embedded in theu: nativ*. language, this awareness would be of no 
practical use if similar structures do not exist in die L2 text. However, identification 
of and instruction in the structures typical of the target language may assist L2 readers 
in their attempts to read to learn. 
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The^ close itlationship between: first .tenguage (LI) : and,: s<^nd\%igui^ 
leading suggests that both share a number of sutxbmpcment cnocesses^;i^ S(^ J^ic~ 
iskilli fTO transfeiied to^^ reading (e.g. ^ Qimmii^t^^^^^^^ 
Rolicri 1988; S^g, 1987; Sim 
stu(Ues kyesdg^ 

&at iMffidcnt^^^^ ievci iMX)q5^ (i.e;, syiitolid^^ 
tionVis o^mmon in ;L2 r^^ advjbced I^tm^ 

.seaich» M txian^^ demonstrated t^^^ mdce od^i|^^ 

inore j&egucnt^fi^ 

Smto, 1989). SimUarly, otther studies have vo^ 
less accurate in word recoguition (e;g., Albert & 
Segaiowitz, 1986; Vasos, 1983)» Deficient lowCT^cycl. processing 
mpmoiy capacity, and' inhibits tiext-&6m being mtegmted :%:a t^m^ 
(e:gT, bancman & Carpente^^ 1980; ldntch,,1974|Pcrfe^^^^^ 
Moreover, if readers are overly involved in lowcrJevetproc^^ opcn^^ 
attentional ci^ity is available for hi^ier-level cognltiye ac^yi^^r-sucfi as Mtegn^ 
textual information and drawing upon prior knowlbdge-^and f^mpn^^ 
The low-quality verbal processing skills of read^;^qpE^ntj^^^ 
to liimted L2 linguistic toowtedge (e.g., 19«); 
Eskey, 1988; Hudson, .1982). Little is kiiown, howevei, yn^v^spS^^ 
aspects of linguistic kiiowledge influence verbal prp^ssing at^ r^ 
siofl skills. The purposes of the present study were (a) to i(^nt?^ factaw 5^ 
to L2 teadmg comprehension, (b) to explore, tlw; effec^ 0 
linguistic knowledge on reading comprehension, and (c) to examine fa^ 
tiafing good ftom poor L2 readers. Tlw istudfy was corjduct^ wife 
readers of Japanese. In the section Uiat foUpws, the Japaiiese (^tbograptiic systems as 
well as granmiatical features of Japanese are briefly described. 



JAPANESE LANGUAGE 

Orthography 

Two distinctive orthographic systems are used in Japanese: Kana anjd KanjL Kana 
O jound^based script called a syllabaiy, m .which trie syllable is the basic unit;|qf 



feprescntiitipn. Two kinds of syllabaries are used: Hirag^a and Katakana. The s6:cacl 
^?^^*%^JH "^rally means *'Ghiiifesechaiactere^^ a rwanirig^^ 

9fUc^'a logography, wherein one character rcprwente Ae;nie^^ 
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Hic twoisystemsr-sy Ubaries (Kaiw) and 16^^ 
leridyip nbmal Japanese sente Pf^iT fi^pn-q^ ' 

9^di^inultiplc's^^ faciUtat<^iw^^ 
Hiragana is iwedjpriia^ 
iadjecdvc, andf advd* infl^ 
words froiri Western languages. Kanji is used cxclusiy^^ 
(1981) estimates that in an average sentence about 65% is cbmpriied;6f iira|^ 
25-30% of Kanji, and 4% of Katakana. — - --^^..-^y:^-:^^ 

Morphosyntactic System 

Japanese is an agglutinative language, highly marked for case. T)^Ipgicdlyi;itv - 
is an SOV (subject-objcct-verb) language, exhibiting^inany :of4the:raori*i^ 
features associated with its classification (Qancy, 1985). For exam|crweli;d|y^^^^ 
case-marking particles (i.e., a grammatical marker indicating a casc.ipicipfjn^ < 
are all pos^sitional, and major recursive devices such as suboriEmate!claiises.^^ ,[ 
relative clauses arc generated in the left to head nouns. _ : i 

For syntactic marking, Japanese makes use of both case-marking particlesiandi^ 
word order. Presumably, this dual syntactic marking system fnfluenccs pnxx^ures - 
used in both sentence production and comprehension. In fact, recent studies of Japa- . 
nese sentence processing provide evidence that children acquhiog Japanese ks.their 
LI formulate an mtetpretive strategy Uiat takes botii word order and case markings 
particles into account (Hakuta, 1982; Hayashibe, 1975). It is of particular intcf^t^! . ' 
flicrcforc, to determine how morphosyntactic features specific to Japanese influence 
the reading comprehension strategies of L2 learners of Japanese. 



METHOD 

Subjects 

Subjects were college students enrolled in a first-year Japanese language progiBm 
during die 1987-88 academic year. Out of 59 first-year students, native speakers of 
Korean and Chinese (iV= 20) were elhninatcd because of their experience with Chi- 
nese characters in then" LI. The remainder of 39 students were the subjects of tiic. 
present study (35 English, 2 Spanish, 1 Arabic, and 1 Portuguese speakers). Thc.data 
were collected at the end of the first quarter after the students had studied Japanese 
for approximately 50 hours. 

The major objective of the Japanese program was to develop communicative 
skills in both spoken and written Japanese. Classroom instruction focused on oral 
communicative activities. Although a brief explanation was given on.tach grammatical 
point in the class, littie time was spent on mechanical drills. Instead, students were 
w-^uircd to do grammar drills individually at a Language Laboratory. Since a main 
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text was vmtten in the authentic Japanese script, Hirangtma syUabuy was. m 

at the veiy'beginhirig of the quarter. As soon as stode^^ 

iCanji characters were introduced a few at a time. A tbial of 40j:h 

mately 80 Kanji words composed with the 40 basic characters were tau^t duringibe: 

first quarter. 

Test Batteries ' 

Language proficiency measures. The language proficiency twt conte^ 
sections: grammar and vocabulary. The grammar. comiK>neni 
tions, designed to measure knowledge of word^fonnation rulWand cas^m^i^ {Mutir 
cles. Vocabulary knowledge was measured tiuoiij^ three subtests: (a) tramiatiSQ, 0) 
word grouping, and (c) sentence completion. Miilfiple-choice items were usdl in the 
word grouping and sentence completion tests. 

Reading comprehension measures. Two reading measures were utilized to obtain 
information regarding comprehension at different levels: a clozie test for lo(^4eyel 
(or intra-sentential) understanding and a paragraph comprehension test fo^m(m global 
text-level comprehension. For the cloze test, a short paragraph:^syntocticafi 
lexically controlled — was constructed. A sixth-word-deletion format was i^ed. The 
test contained approximately 120 words totaling 20 deletions. In scoring, an "accept- 
able'* scoring criteria wa:i utilized: Any word considered semantically aad syntacti- 
cally appropriate was counted as correct. This form of scoring is generally correlated 
more highly with other 12 reading comprehension measures than an **exact" method 
(e.g., Aldcrson, 1933; Shcniamy, 1983). 

The paragraph comprehension test consisted of four paragraphs. These \yere syn- 
tactically and lexically controlled, and of variable length (80-150 words); A compre- 
hension test of five short-answer questions was devised for each paragraph. These 
questions assessed the accuracy of the reader's conceptual synthesis of the content, 
as well as conunand of factual knowledge presented in the test materials. The subjects 
responded in English. To control for background knowledge, test content in both cloze 
and paragraph comprehension items was based on familiar topics so that the subjects 
could handle them with general knowledge. 

Word recognition speed test. Word recognition speed was tested in three discrete 
conditions: Kanji (Chinese characters), unfamiliar syllabary, and familiar syllabary. 
In the Kanji condition, 30 frequent Kanji words were given and the subjects were 
required to write the meaning of each word in English (i.e., word translation) as 
quickly as possible. In the unfamili&r syllabary condition, 30 words taken from the 
text, normally written in Kanji, were presented in a syllabary. Because the subjects 
were not visually familiar with the stimuli words (although Jiey were phonetically 
and semantically), tiiey were forced to go through a symbol-by-symbol processing to 
obtain tiie meaning. In the familiar syllabary condition, another 30 words firom the 
textbook were presented in customary syllabary (Hiragana) form. A 3-minute response 
time was used in each of the tiiree tests, given 2 days apart. 

Symbol identification speed task. Thirty nonsense syllabary symbol strings, each 
Q isting of two to four , mbols, were constructed for this task. The symbol strings 



lycf© aiscwen,^ onc at^ ^^^^ An clectnc wii used.tS ,c6ptiol;tbc- 

obsCTVoi in litey^^ tithwiylii^^ 

Romanized Jap , 7 !/ / 



Test Administration ^ . X ^. 

All cf the jests were given during cliss, periods es^ a: part orthe^ihstnicti 



activities. 



RESULTS AND DISCUSSION V 

Factors Influencing the Development ofUiReMng.lCpm^etetK^ . h;;^ 

Tabic Lprescnte.the contlarioi^ " 
tion rules, case-marking particles, and: yocabidwy^ 
word recognition, and s)^ 

and paiagn^ coraprchaision). l\yo language profidis^ 

pardcles and.vocabulaiy) were Wgblj^ 

measures, the corxtlatiori was particiiaiiy high hef^ecn pirticle 

and bctwcea vocaJ>ulary ,taowlcdgc pwagra^ con^^dicm)^^ 

knowledge was correlated with cloze slightly more higMytlun with 

hension. Overall, however^ the^corfclation betwee^d word-fwii^ 

reading comprehension was not strong relative to the other two aspcite:qf '^ 

knowledge (vocabulary, and case-particles). . ^ V 

High conrelations were also found between the two reading comi»^icnsio^ 
sures and word recognition. Symbol identification was highly correlates vrith^& 
test, but not with paragraph comprehension. Rnally, a relatively high.correiation ^as; 
found between the two reading test scores. 

To isolate the factors contributing to 12 reading comprehension, stepwise multiple . 
regression analyses were conducted for each of the two reading comprehension- nwar 

Table 1 

Correlations among Linguistic Knowledge, Verbal Processing Skills, and Reading 
Compreliension 



1. Word-Formation .52 
Knowledge 

2. Particle Knowledge 

3. Vcxilkiliry Knowledge 

4. Word Rcco^lioD 

5. Symbol Jjentification 

6. Cloze Test 

7. Paragraph Comprehension 



3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


.73 


.64 


.60 


.51 


.43 


.47 


.59 


.56 


.73 


.55 




.77 


.48 


.70 


.81 






.67 


.67 


.54; 








.65 


.39' 










.56 
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suits (sec Table 2). The following five factors were entered into the regression model 
as predicting variables: word recognition speed, symbol identification speed, particle 
knowledge, knowledge of word-^formation rules, and vo<^bal{u^^^ 
cloze test, paiticle knowledge is of the greatest sigm§cacK^,^a^ 
60% of the variance. This result can be explained, m by the^fiM:t;t^^ 
particles comprise 30% of the deletion items. It is import^ 
casc-partides provide essential information regarding the seiiuuitia jeh^OH^ 
among content words. Presumably, this information is vital for.mmmg qc^tnichoa 
particularly when the context does not offer adequate clues<^as is the.case in tbe cl6ze 
test. Vocabulary knowledge was also found statisdcaUy^ significant in this andysis, 
explaining 15% of the remaining variance after removing the portion account for 
by particle knowledge. 

In contrast, in paragraph comprehension vocabulary knowledge was found to be 
the most statistically significant factor, accounting for 64% of the variance, followed 
by particle knowledge and symbol identification, being responsible for 12% and 3% 
of the remaiiuiig variance, respectively. 

The regression analyses thus revealed thai vocabulary knowledge was a significant 
factor in both of the two reading measures. This result is consistent with findings from 
previous LI and L2 reading research, and suggests that knowledge of content-word 
meanings significantly enhances reading comprehension. Particle Imowledge was also 
found to be statistically significant in both reading tests, indicating that in addition to 
individual word meanings, information regarding the semantic relations among the 
words is essential to sentence comprehension. Interestingly, vocabulary knowledge 
was found to be the most significant factor in the paiigraph comprehension test, 
whereas particle knowledge was of the greatest significance in lue clo^*c test. Different 
factors thus accounted for the variance in each test to varyui^ degrees, suggesting that 
knowlcxl^c sources activated during the task performance are constrained by the nature 
of the task requirement in different reading measures. 

Despite the fact that high correlations were found bcrween word recognition and 
two reading comprehension measures (r= .67 and r - 54), word recognition was not 



Table 2 

Summary of Stepwise Regression Analysis 



Steps and Variables 



R 



Increase \nR^ 



Paragraph Comprehension 

1. Vocabulary 
Knowledge 

2. Particle Knowledge 

3. Symbol 
I<ientification 

Cloze Test 

1. Particle Knowledge 

2. Vocabulaxy 
Knowledge 



die 



.81 

.55 
.39 



.73 
.70 



.64 

.12 
.03 



.59 
.15 



42.29 

11.79 
3.45 



35.52 
13.44 



.0001 

.0022 
.0463 



.0001 
.0012 



Weird R(icci^tm:<^ 




7.4; ' V".^'5"«V'^^.i% 



2:55^ 



ATor^.^ Maximum sc^ wcrndtoteJ in pui^diMn 1^ ite i^fsU^ 



found :St^^ significant for ci^^^ Similwiy, ^fe^^^^ 
sig^caht twt in spi«^^^ tte hij^ 0^ 

(r« .65). 'Th#» tifte i^^ ^ ;>| 

:migh| Iwvc h^h anticip«it^ fi^"? 

of the stiop^ fcMohship between i^gJfi^^ «nd 

kuowicdgc (r=:5i5). 



Foc/pw D\fferentkamg Gqpdjrom Poor LI Readers - " '<f > | 

Basid on the two leading cpmprchensicm tc^t scwcs^ a.group of •*go6<i'*iit^aci>. .fl 
and a group of VpborV readers wcie/sd6ctedv^ 

highest 40 and thc'lowwt iO test bcorw^ W fim'39it^^ v% 

means and the standard deviations of Uie two groups for sc^en t^t jiioK^ are iistSj ^ ^1 
inTable3. ^ - , ... . 

To identify factors differenti^g the two grquj^, a stcpv^ discxi^^ 
was performed. Tte foUowmi^ five factpre . were etitc^ ^ 1 

tion kriowMgc.psirticIekiwwI^^ 

and s)anbol lidtentificatipri speed. K ¥^%^ ti»!^ pirfide.know^ , ; i 

signmcantfturUn'.^^ ; i 



tification spbed table 4) 



si^iificaat factcMT not (mly fwnfitating; (^mpi^veimW^ also.differ^^^i^ 
gdodftompd^ 

:f(?ature^ si^ialing the sjmlactic stxiic&e h jani^c .3 

fa this case),pj^y a^c^^^ ;^:| 
readers utilia fliis ^ 
^» ^ggest tk^ , 1^ 

^'-^gimge .spe<^ A$:disca^ eariW, Iwpmt^ Muet syittac^ toiriidn ^ ^ I 
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Table 4 



Summary of Stepwise Discrimnant Analysis 



Step /ariables 


Increase in 


F 


P ^ 


1. Particle Knowledge 

2. Symbol Identification 


.58 
A9 


25.13 
4.58 


,,0358 



system, utilizing both word order and case-ir idng paxticles* AIthou^;tbe^i^ 
preferred— or canonical — word order in Japanese is SbV, .in oommon ^ dbc^u^ 
word-order is quite flexible preceding the ihain verb (Clancy, 1985^ Uriiloe tfe.wwJ- 
order dominant languages such as English, the syntactic structure p^X^panese^ca^ 
always be perceived in a linear fashion. Moreover, Japanese is aibeavpy ccmfe^^ 
dependent language and permits extensive ellipsis—that is, IingUistic:e^ 
can be understood from the context arc often onuttcd (Kuno, 1978; tsutsui,; 1984). 
In fact, in a pragmatically appropriate context, ellipdcal sentences (e.g., sentences 
without a subject or a dircct^indirect object) arc not only grammaticidly correct, but 
also stylistically more preferable in many cases. Thus, the extensive ellipsis exercised 
in Japanese discourse makes word-order even less reliable as a syntktic-markmg 
device. Consequently, as is demonstrated in the present study, knowledge of case- 
tnarking particles and ability to uulizc this knowledge are crucial for sentence compre- 
hension in Japanese. Hence, the present findings corroborate those from earlier stud- 
ies, and suggest that ability to use granunatical knowled^^ significantly influences 
comprehension, and therefore accounts, at least in part, for iitaividual differences both 
in LI and L2 reading (Cowan, 1976; Cziko, 1980; Tyler & Nagy, 1985). 

Symbol identification speed was another significant fcctor separating good from 
poor L2 readers. As shown in Table 3, the difference in word recognition between 
the Uvo groups was also greater than other factors. These results, coupled with high 
correlations between verbal processing speed and reading comprehension, seem to 
suggest that efficient verbal processing skills are also important for successful reading 
performaiicc. Interestingly, the difference in vocabulary knowledge was relatively 
small despite the fact that this factor was found statistically significant in both of 
the two reading comprehension measures. This finding would seem to indicate that 
vocabulary knowledge alone might not be sufficient for fluent reading, and that L2 
readers need to develop skills to retrieve this knowledge with an adequate speed. 

To summarize, the data from die present sc!4y demonstrate that (a) vocabulary 
knowledge signifies itly contributes to 12 reading comprehension; (b) two types of 
grammatical knowledge (word-formation rules and case-marking particles) have differ- 
ential effects on text comprehension in Japanese; and (c) particle knowledge and 
s>'mbol identification speed are two major factors differentiating good from poor L2 
readers. These results, in turn, suggest that (a) knowledge of content word meanings 
play an important role in reading comprehension, (b) some syntactic features inherent 
in the target language constrain essential knowledge sources utilized in the L2 reading 
comprehension process, and (c) efficient verbal processing skills are related to success- 



ful reading performance. Because of the limited sampling, the study findings may not 
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be gcncralizablc to other L2 learners at different proficiency levels. Nonetheless, the 
study represents an examination of relatively unexplored— yet signlfi«nt:7-dimen- 
sions of L2 reading research. Subsequent studies may verify the findings of the pitsiht 
results. 
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017 1 Coming to terms with the tenzdnotogy of knowledge. Patncia A. Alexander, Texas A&M 
Umvcrsity, Diane L. Schallert» University of Texas at Austin, and Victoria Chou Hare, 
University of Illinois at Chicago 

017.2 The huidental leamh^ of word meanings by kindergarten and first grade children 
througb repeated read aloud events. John J. I^kulski and Cyathia B. Leung, University of 
Delaware 

017.3 Development of strategic reading in 5 basal reading programs. Jimmic L. Russell, 
Oklahoma Baptist University, and Maureen S. Sicra, Northeastern State University 

01 7.4 Self-Correction strategies of disabled readers. Barbara M. Flcishcr, Beaver College 

018.1 What determines course addevement? An investigatiim of several possible iziZ^ences on 
academic outcomes. Ann J. Pace, ICaroI Walter, and John K. Sherk, Jr., University of 
Missouri-Kansas City 

018.2 Examining dictionary definiti<ms: Rcseardi in progress. Margaret o. MciCeown, Umversity 
of Pittsburgh 
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018.3 Resdiag difficnliks, metacognJtioa aad affect Christiiia E. van Kmyenoord, John Elkin, 
and AciriiQ F. Ashman, University of QueensUnd 



018.4 A syBabkMuh apfrnMcb to teacUag wcrd Mcntttcatkm to 4Ui and Oh grade diiabied 
readers* John Shefelbine, University of Texas 



019.0 The teadihig of litaratitreacrois the grades 

Teaching and learahig procesies in litenUm, Judi^ A. Langer, SUHY^Aibsny 
National study oT die teachias of literature hi the secondary adioci, Arthur N. Applebec» 
SUNY-^AIbany 

The teaddng oT literatore hi the elementary tdkOoL Sean Walmsley, SUNY-AIbtny 



020.0 Perspectives on teachers 

Teacher characteristics in sdccted Australian and American dassrooms: FKKeen years 
later. Roberta L. Qerglund and James P. RafGni, University of Wisconsin-Whitewater^ and 
Lorraine McDonald, Catholic Cbllege of Educaticm 

Teachers end the use of basal readers: An examination of needs ftzlfittment. Mary Alice 
Baiicsdalc, West Virginia University 

Portfolios of elementary litefacy instmctioa: Flndh^ of Stanford's Teacher Assessment 
Prqject, Ijnda G. Vavnis. Stanford University 

021.0 Sharing the responsihIUty for emergent literacy developraent 

021.1 Shared book reading in an early start program for at*risk chOdrai. Jana M. Mason, 
Bonnie M. Kerr, and Shobha S. Sinha, University of Illinois 

021 2 Intergenerationa] literacy intervention. Linda M. Phillips, Institute for Educational Research 
& Develc^ment, and Jana M. Mason and Bonnie M. Kerr, University of Illinois 

021 3 Implementhig an early literacy instmctianal modd for at*risk kindergarten children. 

Janice P. Stewart, Rutgers University, and Jana M. Mason, University of Illinois 

022.0 SpexUng development 

022.1 Elementary students* invented spellings: What do they mean? Mary E. Hitchcock, 
Southeastern Oklahoma State University, and Ga'l E. Tompkins, University of Oklahoma 

022 2 Concept of word and qieUing derdopment in beglmdng readers. Beth R. Spencer, Agnes 

Scon College 

022 3 The relationship between phonemic aTrareoess and spelling ability am<^ children in first 

and third grade. Priscilla L. Griffith and Patricia E. Hanley, University of South Florida 
023.0 Comprehension instmctlon for at-risk popdatkms; &ncrghig trends 

023 1 Story grammar and scaffi^ded instmction: Teaching tlteratnre to km^performlng high 

school students. Joseph Dimino, Long Beach Unified School DUctrict 
023 2 Graphic organhcer histmcti<m: To^hhig teaming disabled stndents to comprehend and 
recall science texts. Cynthia C. Griffin, Univrcrsity of Florida, Deborah C. Simmons, 
Vandcrbilt University, and Edward J. Kameenui, University of Oregon 

023 3 Success in reading and writing: Evalnating the cnrricular experiences <tf low-achieving 

children. Melinda Lindsey, Boise State University 
023.4 An evaluation of two m^or biUngnal education programs: The fourth year In a 

longltttdinal study. Su^ Schneider, El Paso Independent School District 
024.0 Adult Uteracy 

024 1 Literacy tasTc analyses of key entry level Jobs hi the banking hsdnstry. Lany Joseph 

Mikuleckv, Indiana University 

024 2 Reading strategies of marginally literate workers. Vema Haskins Denny, Literacy 

Assistance Center 

024.3 As$e$$n»nt >f adults In a work|Hace environment: Tbt developn^t and validation of a 

reading and ^ rritlng measnre. Rita M. Bean, University of Pinsbui^ 
025.0 Improving assessment 

025 1 A scale for assessing motivatton for reading hi subject*matter areas. Mark W. Conley, 
Michigan Slate University 
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025.2 AtceMiBg dittdm^'f pcrcrptJons of the m^tlag praccflt. Rebecca P. Hailin, State University 
CbllegerBuffilo 

025.3 Cboodag the disiracton: Iiiai^ on MMoacst Beaiui S^nk, Pena^lvania State University 

026.1 Trend! in resding armnrdi: A content nsaSiMa of the NRC : Yearbookt^ Jeanne Shay 
Schumm. Uni^enij^ of Mianii, John Kooopak. Ldiiiiiana St^te'Udvehity^ R. S<x)tt.B«Mwin, 
Vnivenity of Miami; and John E. Reades^eV Luuidima Stioe' Univerii^-' , 

026.2 The effect of tniidag on ^ 

dfiooaiitena* Ju(fy^ M.Wedinan, University ofMiucy^ 

026.3 AMesdai tendm' dmctpte abovt writini. SiJly E) L^. SUNY--Octiesoo , 

026.4 A contisttum of comprchensioa in the naderatiading of itorki by chBdrra* Cheiyl M. 
Haiper, SUNY-Ocacseo 

027.1 OM yoga and new dimensioos. Rajendra Prasad Rajguni, Government Holkar Sdence 
Coliwge 

027.2 How matbematics teachers think about reading. Mtfi<^e Siegel and Ra£foella Borasi, 
University of Rochester 

027.3 Differences between professional and pre-profctskmal teacbers* reading habits and 
attitudes* M. Cteil Smith and Neman A. Stahl, Northern Illinois Univenity 

027 .4 TcacUng-af^in^airy: A context for qoaUtative data analysb and collection. Sharon Vincz 
Andrews. Indiana State University 

028.0 Potentials and realties in nnirersity/scbool prefects: Teadicr cdncatkm, wrtthig across 
the Gorrknhun and coSlege contpositlott conrtes 

028. 1 Writing across the anrictzhnn in a hi^ scbool setting; Assnmptlotts and realities of 
coHaborationy teacher diattgc» and cnnknlnm assessment alignment Bsihara M. Hunter, 
Sangamon State University 

v28 2 0cvek)plng expertise in preaerricc teaching. Lucy Ann Dahlberg, CSoveroors State University 

028 3 Investigating a nniversIty/coUege writing project fai two high tdxiol settings: The effects 

of a freshman composicion course. Avon Crismore, Indiana University-Furdue Univenity 
at Ft. Wayne. 
029.0 He!ph)g students read subject matter texts. 

029 1 Factors inCoendng stndoit-generated qncstkms. Maiy C. Shake, Univenity of Kentucky 

029.2 Effects of prior knowledge and transfer of tratnins in gra{^ M-ganixers and 
summarizing for older below average readers* comprehension the compare/contrast 
text stmctture. Renee Weisberg, Beaver College, and Ernest B&lsjthy, State University of 
New York-Gcncsco 

029 3 Cliildren's al^Hty to nttlfze the mnemonic keyword metfcsd: An educational a^qilUcat^m 

withb foartb*grade classrooms. Nancy L. Williams. LxKiimna State University 
030.0 When children read expodtory test io answer qisestk»!a 

030 1 Modeling the process of reading exposhory test to answer i|nesti(mi. Thomas H Andenon, 

Manba A. Wis, and Linda A. Meyer, University ^<f lUinois 
030 2 An ezperinmtal Investlgatitm of what stndents learn when reading exposiu^ text. Joseph 
W. Guenther, Paiklsnd College 

030 3 Fourth and fifth graders* probktiirj saA strategies 3n .nonccring inferential ^^io^. 

Jemiifer Lynn Me>er, University of Diinois 

031 0 Using retelling as tm Instractional stnde^ (o fn^rove reading ^^prri&endon 

031 1 ReteiUngs: Comprehensio& strategy as vrtU as measure. Don Williams, East Texas State 
Univenity 

031 2 Report on lue of retelling as in imtructkmal strategy with adolccettt students of English 

as a second langn^. Pi A. Irwk, Univ<^ity of Arizona 
031 3 Story retelling: An acthre aLjd strata nyeans •eim>cc8sing readhsg comprdsension 
of narratire text. Kyle David Shantoo, Univenity. of Arizona 
t2.0 A final «eport: The Strathamevidaatio^ project 
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032.1 The IftnguifeiMttamt In mhuitloa danrooms. Jane Hinscn, Univcnity of New Hanqwhire 

032.2 The path of the childrai'ft r$iw». Mary L. Comstoct. UnivcrsiQf. of New Hampshire 

032.3 The ptth oT the te»dien* vah»^ Ann B. Vibcft, University of Nt(v Han^)shire 

033.0 Basal texts 

033.1 Are banl re«diii2 prograan chaogliig? A cotqwrim oT types of wrHkig^faKMed fa 
bisal readhig pn^ra]iis;.1983 imd 1989. Jam^ Flood and Diane L^,-Satt,CHego £jte 
University 

033.2 What^s new about the aew reading materials? Richard D. McCailom, Universi^ of 
California-Berkeley, and Elizabeth Boody* University, of Fknida 

033.3 Emergent literacy strategiesi ActiTitks reprctented In battl readers* Rachel Parse and 
Lesley Mandcl Morrow, Rutgers University 

034.1 Khiderfarten teachers' knowMge of whole*tongna)te literacy lean^£2g« Richied P. 
Ambrose and By^crly J. Bruneau, Kent State University 

034.2 Skipphig through the text: Whlcii words do readers fixate? Paul W. Kerr and Geocge W. 
McConkle, University Ji Illinois 

034.3 Ubrarlans: The key to a com|Hrehensive rcaKiing sm>gram« Mazy L. Piersma and Diane D. 
AUen, University of Alabama in Huntsville. 

034.4 Effects of text conskSerateness and question generatkm on recall. Barbara 0. Lyman, 
University of Delaware 

035.1 Prc3cbo(^ teachers* mental modeb of kleal dassrmmu: Ccmcq^kms of r«adlr»K asid 
writing. Lea M. McGce, Boston College, and DonaW J. Richgels, Northern Illinois University 

035 2 Reading hi AbEhdmer*s Disease: Implications for normal reading. Rhoda Au, Boston VA 
Medical Center 

035 3 Humane literacy: Literacy competence and the ways of knowing. Sheridan Blau, University 

of California-Santa Barbara 
035,4 Headings and prior knowledge In the search and r«ali of text. Stephen Dark Wilhite. 

Widener University 

036.1 The myth of teacUng. James Hoffman, University of Texas- Au*tin 

037.0 Teachers, chUdres and tasks: Complex hiteractkms in liten^ instroctkm 

037.1 Students* metacognltive response to amblgnoos Uteracy tasks. Martha Rapp Haggard, 
Sonoma State Umversity 

037 2 Novel perceptions of readhig: An examinatkm of students' task definitions in a literature* 
based readtog program. Susan B Murphy, Virginia Tech, and Luther Kirk, Montgomery 
County Schools 

037 3 Fkst-grade chi!drett*s constntcts of readhig tasks hi the dassroom. Pauline Harris, 
University of WoUongong, Australia 

037 4 Teacher and student perceptions of Uteracy tasks: hockinz for coi^ruence. Candace S, 

Bos, University of Arizona, and Carol V. Lloyd, University of Nebraska at Omaha 
038.0 Research narrative hi literacy studies: Transformations of self and genre 

038 1 Instmctlcnal choke hi Unguage arts: Reality or illusion. Robm L. Hcnsley, Texas Woman's 

University 

038 2 Heroes in readhig teachers' tales, James R, King, Texas Woman's University 

0.>o 3 Reactions to change: The results d fanf^ementhig (he Right to Read program hi cme 

Texas school. Veriena M. Braune, Texas Woman's University 
039.0 Word Identification and speUhig 

039 1 Polysyllabic decoding and spelUng for middle school students. Patricia M. Cunningham, 

Wake Forest University 

039 2 The relatksashlp of ^>elllng and word recognltton. David A. Koppenhavcr, University of 

Noith Carolina at Chapel Hill 
039 3 Investigaling the relatkmship between word identificatkm and spelling. Dorothy P. Hall, 

Umversity of North Caroluia at Greensboro 
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040.0 Readlu^ Imtn&ctioB and kimifig to read in the inner dty 

040.1 The reading preparedneiB and adtievement of inner dty Gnt graden« Laurie Nelson, 
National College of Educ&don 

040.2 Dereloping low-performing fourth grade inner dty ftadcnts' ability to amiprthcnd 
oarratiTe* James Mosenthal, Midiigtn State Univcisity 

040.3 The cffectlTeneM of an after adiool tutorial reading program with low-performiug inner 
dty stodents. Danell Morns, Appalachian State Uniycsity 

041.0 Utenitiirc*l»fed a»l v^ioMaiiffBage it^^ 

04 1 . 1 The effects of a iiterature-baied approadi to riding Instmctkm hi grades 1 -6 . B arbara 
M. Taylor and Barbara J..Fiyc, University of Minnesota 

041.2 Case studies of six low-profidenqr readers: Literacy learedng hi a wbole-langaage 
classroom* Joan R. Bode, University of Cucinnati 

041.3 Growth hi cxmiprdiensi<m,metacog!iitk«, and writhig hi hter*tcr^ A 
foUow-np study. Patricia Hagcity aad Maiy Kathcrme Owens. Artams County. C0..#12 
School District. Elfticda H. Hicbert and Charics W. Fisher. University of Colorado-Boulder 

042.0 Assessing written retdUngs: A compariscm of methods 

042. 1 Ushig a macrostmcture to analyze retdUngs. David A. Hayes and John Ponder. University 
of Georgia 

042.2 Ushig narrative analysis to analyze retelUngs. Karr. Williams. University of Central Florida 

042.3 Ushig a holistic approach to analyze retelUngs. Connie Uhner and Jane White. Ecst Texas 
State University 

043.0 Phonemk awareness 

043.1 Correhites of phonemic awareness hi pre-school children. Ann Hall. University of Texas 
at Austin 

043 . 2 The effects of phoneme awareness tralnhig and repeated resdhtgs on httermedUte-grade 
levd disabled readers. Peter A. Dcwitz and Martha Sldllilcr. The University of Toledo 

043.3 Phonological awm jss and phonological proces^g: An analytic revtew. Lois G, Dreyer. 
Teachers College. Columbia University 

044.1 Videotape feedback: Effect on preser\1ce teachers* imowlcdge of and attitudes towards 
content area reading. Trina Zych and Beveriy E. Cox. Purdue University 

044.2 Understanding primary teachers* referral practices. Kathleen A.BroUcou. SUNY- 
Geneseo 

044.3 A multidhnensional analysis of teacher*led readhig group discussion at the second*^ 
fourth*, and shrth^grade levels. John F. O'Rahavan. University of Maryland-College Paric. 
and Douglas K. Hartman and P. David Pearson. Irnivcrsity of Illinois 

044.4 Instruction and standardized testhig hi the kktdergartcn: Breaking the cyde. Carol A. 
Hodges. State University College at Buffalo 

045.1 ReOecthig about the relationships behreeu reading to learn and sdence histruction. A 
study of hiservice teachers. Rosaty V. Lalik and George E. Glasson. Virginia Tech 

045.2 Standardized measures of reading achievement for placement of children In spedal and 
remedial programs: A nationwide survey of state practices. Jeannie L. Steele. Univcrsifv 
of Notthent Iowa, and Kurtis Meredith. University of Iowa 

045.3 The effects of a storyboolt readhig program on the literacy devdopment of at-risk 
kindergarten children. Ellen O'Connor. Bayonne 9M\c Schools, and Leslie Mandel 
Morrow. Rutgers University 

046.1 Literacy hi school and out. Lauren Resnick. University of Pittsburgh 
047. 1 What's bappenhig hi th? stages? A report on current literacy issues and programs. Nancy 
Eberhait, Ohio Stale Department of Education. Wilmer S. Cody. Louisana Suic Department 
of Education. W. N. Kirby. Texas Education Agency, awl Donald L. Bcmis. Michigan 
Department of Education 
O .048.0 Instructional decision making hi exemphiry middle school reading dassrooms 



049.2 



049.3 



^^^^ Utriicy^Tteciy 

045.1 iBstrvctkkaaldedstaimicfa^ 
Patterson find Jam Rcotrty/ Sim Houstoo Statc^ Univcisiiy 

048.2 InHnictioiud deddoot: Inl^rftdsg lltmtare» Yocahntary, cHticsI tiiiii!diqi, «ad writing, 
iartnidion for incfictot rtadm. Anhette Spikes. Compc.Iafcixii^ 
Kstrict, Travis Junior High 

048.3 Instrodon^ dec^ materiais for •cr^thfnide nndm. Lind* EUls. 
Ix)velad7 Independent Sdwol Distrirt ^ 

049.0 Toward a tbeprr.oC practik^ laaftt^ and the at-riik iduner 

049.1 mole iugiiage n,. traditkNuI Inetmctfcm: Th^ raearch mUkn. John E. Bcitraod. 
Tennessee State Uni\'cr5ity • " r " 
FonrmodeiideriTcdthMntwotypetorhiitriictlo^ What tekheii djh^wiwt' 
children do to whole-languafe and tradltloiiri clTOOom^ 
University 

Salioit differences fa the artifiKitiprodeced fa frfi^ 

Nftncy P.Beitrand, Middle Tennessee SUte University 
'"^ 050.0 The lonfitttdfaalstndy of reading acqnisttion 

050. 1 Grades ldndersartcn-2. Linda A. Moyer. University of Ulinois 

050.2 Kfadergartsn. DaneU Morris, Appalachian State University 

050.3 Grades 1-4. Connie Juc!, University of Texas at Austin 

051.0 Authentic Uteracy, aathentic tasks; Learning fa blHcguaJ. coopentiTe, and whole- 
language contexts 

051.1 Dialogue Journals and literature logs: A comparison of native and L2 discocrse tasks. 
Maria de la Luz Reyes, Univcnity of Colorado-Bouldcr 

051 2 Constrocdng meanfag through sharing: A priority fa authentic tasks. Charics W. Fisher 

and Elfricda H. Hicbert, University of Colorado-Boulder 
051.3 Capltallring on Hispanic stnd«its» strengths: The search for "ability ceo'*. Ofelia 

Miramontcs, University of Colorado-Boulder 
05! .4 Authentic Uteracy tasks and cooperatiTC leamfag. Michael S. Mclotli and Paul D. Deering. 

University of Colorado-Boulder 
052.0 CompariTig assessment practices 

052 1 A descripthc study of the reflectSve statements of prtservicc teachers fa a reeling 

settfag. Bixba;: I Walker, Eastern Montana College 

052.2 The comparative vahie of skltb and holistic assessment fa tl» etementary reading 
program. Peter A. Dcwitz, University of Toledo, and L anncttc Scbcibal and Vicki Johnson, 
Kirkwood School District 

052-3 Comparteg two diagnostic •>roccdures. Ronald P. Carver, University of Mis-ouri-Kansas 
City 

053.0 Students and fajnllics at risk 

053. 1 The San Antonto Uteracy Project: A study of ttodoitB at risk. Rosalind Horowitz and 
Lucy Frontera, University of Texas-San Antonio 

053.2 FamlUes at rbk: Parental perceptions <rf yoang diildrcji's Uteracy devel<^Hnent- JUI 
Fitzgerald. Dixie Spiegel and Jim Cunningham, Univereity of North Carolma at Chapel Hill 

053.3 Narrative ridlb and Uteracy learning: An examfaatfcm of story^ng and 
low-income and mlddk-facome first graders. Deborah A. Hicks, Univenity of Delaware 

054.1 Elementary teachers* rationales for fastructional decisi(ms. Leslie Ann Patterson. Sara 
Houston State University, and Fran Mote and Susan Thompson. HuntsviUc Independent School 
District 

054.2 Constnict validity of the degrees of reading power test. Thomas H. Estes and Herbert C. 
Richards. University of Virginia, and Elizabeth Wctmore-Rogcrs, Albermaile County Public 

Q Schools 
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054.3 Tba effects of an intfgr&ted cxuricuhim (m etadmts^ somaimrizfttkMi ot tdr^Kt telectloos 
and 00 tcacbm* axid stodents* percepfiioiis of toKfa^ 

McGiU University 

055.1 The itfc of mponse Joarmls In « rcadliit netlKNli covm: A barometer of stadesti^ 
kaming. Diane D. Allen, University of^Alabtma in Huntsville 

055.2 An exploratory and confirmatocy CKtor.analyilf of the Lcaniag and Stndy Strateskt 
Inventory (LASSI). Stephen C .^^nik and Sbenie Nist, Univemty of Georgia 

055.? An exploratory stndy of |N:actic£Bg tcadicn' ««e of itedy gaidcs k costcot area 
dasiroonis* Carol L. Petennin, David B.Dunnin. and M. Carrol Tama. F^ottlaad Stiue 
University 

056.0 Multiple perspectives on early literacy derdofwicnt: A coaJinctkNi and ^yathcalt of 
Piagetiany temioticv and transtttonal taMmkdjc Interpretatioos of conceptnal rlnngf 

056.1 A piafetlan Interpretation of the natnre and development f4 diSdm's spootaaeons 
qnestioni during srtorybook veading. David B. Yades. Univcnity of Hoimoo 

056.2 Searching for competencies: A sonlotk perspective on early literacy learning* Debwah 
Welb Rowe, Pcabody College, Vanderbilt University 

056.3 Empirical and theoretical perspectives on transitlona) knowledse in emergent literacy. 
George Kamberelis. University of Michigan 

057.0 Preservice teadiers* knotriodge stmctures 

057.1 Exploring the rdatiocship between presmice teachers' knowledge stractecs aboot 
reading and their instructional effectiveness* Sara D. Weidler. State University College at 
Buffalo 

057.2 Exploring preservice and expert content area read^ teachers' evolvisg ktymkdgt' 
stroctorcs. Sbetiie L. Shugaiman. University of Dayton 

057.3 A longitudinal study of the evolution of preservice teachers* knowledge structures* Beth 
Ann Hemnann. University of South Carolina 

058.0 Orthographic knowledge and oral reading of begbmiog and transitional readers: 
Interactions of pattern and prosody 

058.1 Readkg fluency in beginning readers and expre^ioa In practiced ml reading: links 
with word knowledge. Donald R. Beai M Sharon Catbey. University of Nevada-Reno 

058.2 Normal and dlsaUed spellm on adiievemcnt levds one through four: Ortho* 
graphic awareness and oral reading. Marcia A. In-cmizzi and Jo Worthy. Uaiveriity 
of Virginia 

058.3 Reading and speilittg connections In third*grade students, n. Jeiry Zutell, Ohio Suue 
University 

059.0 Responding to Uterata^Y 

059. 1 Insight into literature: Learning to interpret insMe view and character plans in fiction. 
Cheryl Rappaport liebling. BBN Systems and Technologies Corporation 

059.2 A child's developing sense of tiien^ as a rtsp<mx to literature. Susan S. Ijehr. Skidmore 
College 

059 . 3 Reader awareness of emotions in Utei uture: The reader/character connection* Jun Barton, 
Stanford University 

060.0 Factors affecting teachers* practices in reading comi»^semi(m instruction 

060.1 School and district faiflutficu on reading histm&i\a: The testing and Instruction 
connection. Virginia Richardson and Patricia Anders. University of Arizona 

060.2 Relationships between teachers' beiiefo and practices in reading comprtbenskm 
Ixistruction. Carol V. Lloyd. University of Nebraska at Omaha, and Deborah Hdwell. 
University of Arizooa 

060.3 Research Into practice: Effects of a practksl arguments staff development program. 
Patricia Anders. Mary Lynn Hamilton, and Virginia Richardson, University of Arizona 

o 
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061.0 Deyroptbeiits In Mcoad Itofnafe tt$diaz rcscMrdi; A focot on Hebrew, JapaMtei and 
EoiUsh 

C61.1 Ftcfon affccdag foitifa famgittoe text cottprt!iaiskK&« K^o Kodi, Ohio Univemty 
06L2 The effects ofaitkfedcietioaiaEiitfdi CO the 

readenoTEacliih* Yo&hUco Stito, Ohio Sute University 
061.3 DeveLopmeiit of baHc readSng ikOb In L2: Hie e^e of Bebmr. Esther Oeva, Ontario 

Institute for Smdies in Education 

062.0 TnBc and litemy 

062.1 CooitnKting cottTenatioo: Fte rc^Kmies to stodeat writing. Sanh J. McCanfaey, 
Michigan State University 

062.2 Center talk; Gateway to literacy. Maiy Williams Aylor and Donna J. Can^, East Cental 
University, Florida 

062.3 Oral laagnage lir^ to Uteraqr: Grade 1. Karen R Thomas and Steven Ricchart, West 
Virginia University 

063.1 A case ftndyc^reilectiTecoadilng in coUaboratkmwiA teachers lm{4es^^ 

literacy concepts hi tbefar kindergarten progrwns. Beverly J. Bnmcau, Kent State University 

063.2 Validating Webb's Qypothcsia: Stndcacs' Jodgoients of good and poor anatogiefl in ygh 
school biology. Thomas W. Bean, University of Hawaii at Hilo, and Sian Cowen. Garden 
Grove High School 

063.3 Deretophig background for expository text? PRcP revisited. Linda A. Motecr, University 
of Colorado/Boulder 

064 I A collaborative project: Two perq>ectives pins. Lenore H. Ringlcr, New Yoric Univcisity. 

Hindy M. List. Community School District #2, and Michael J. Faite. New York University 
064.2 Understandhig expository texts: CoUaborative reading in the elementary dassroom. Am^ 
Goudvis, University of Illmois 

065.0 The ten best cas for reading teachers: A study of vahtes 

065.1 What are some altenzate scmrces of best Ideas? Sara B. Nix, University of Califor- 
nia-Riverside 

065 2 What are some unique best ideas? Hallic Yopp» California State University-FuUerton 

065 3 What are the 10 best ideas? Edward Fry, University of California-Riverside 
066.0 IVesenrice and insenlce tcacbm' reasoning. 

066 I Stake that daim: The content of pedag<^cal reasonhxg. Victor M. Rcntel and Gay Su 

Pinncll, Ohio State University 

066.2 Teachers' rationales for their adaptive Cnstmctlonal Ktlons: The reasons teachers give 
for dohig what they do. Janet Johnson and Laura Rochlcr, Michigan State University 

066 3 Uarnhsg to be refiective:Tliet)^iskic8 processes of student teadie^ 

on readteg diagnosis. Jerome A. Niles, Rosary V. Lalik, Susan B. MuriAy, and Charles 
Lucado, Virginia Tech, and Bcveriy J. Bnincau, Kent State University 
067.0 Reducing the risks: An tovestigatkm of literacy leamhig students at risk 

067 I Social Issues for Uteracy: Fifth grade b another wcttW. Marsha West, Clarke County Schw^ 

District 

067 2 Engagement and community in a second-grade dassrtMun. Barbara Michalove, Clarke 
County School District 

067 3 A Lniversity-ptdiic sdtod research tei^m investigates reducing the risks for young literacy 

learners. JoBeth Allen, University of Georgia 
067 4 Curricttlar innovatkm and teadiers' values: Teachers make decisions that reduce risks. 

Shcrric Gibncy, Qarkc County School District 
067 5 Steg a song of Jonas: MnWirfe risks, multiple strengths. Betty Shocklcy, Clarke County 

School District 
068.0 Writing devdoproent 
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068.1 Adolescent writm* revising stntf^les* Csroiyn Sue Anditw$*Ecck% Kent State Uiii* 
vcisity 

068.2 Leaning to write pennAdvely: A study of writii^ fantnictioa tn tbe social stsdiet datf . 
Maicia A. Rybczynski, Bowling Green State Univenity 

068.3 Cbaagei is tlw stroctore 'of tliMiprade ftadeott' written compodtioch Ruth M. Caswell 
and A. Roxanxks Wlboa, Texas Woman's Univcisity 

069.0 Reading and writing: ProcoiCf awl abUito 

069.1 The rcbtioaehip of domain aidlk and geseraireaaooingabtt^ 

and writing cxpraaion: Au iatcractiTe couoepCnaKiaatkMU Duane F. Shell, Christy A. Hor, 
and Roger H. Bnxnlng, University of Nebnuka-Uncoln 

069.2 A dcacriptioo of tbe meaning ualdng atrat^ilef naed by atroi nibject; darii^ r^iidisg 
and writing. Sarah H.Maxtin, Eastern Nfichlg&n Univenity 

069.3 Tbe nature of tbe readingAirriiing rdatSonahip: A ftody of ezpcrteiictd rcadera and 
writera. Mary Alice Baricsdale, T/;&nne Geilac, and W. Michael Rieci, West Virginia 
University 

070. 1 Initiation into the research community: Learning from process , coOaboratto, anaiy^ 
Panel: Jane White. East Texis State University, Michael Sampsouy cast Texas State 
University, Pat Human, East Texas State University, Carol DeRita, Potter Elementary School, 
Linda Lewis-White, Gabe Allen Elementary School* Lory Fetzcr, Gabe Allen Elementary, 
Scott Beesley, Roundtrte Elementaiy School, and Sandra Bierman, East Texas State University 

071.0 Helphig tlie ieamlng disabled reader n^otiate meaning! 

071.1 Responding to narrative texts: Responses of students identified as IcanUng disalrfed. 
Cynthia Brabson, Indiana Univenity, and Patricia Tettt Cousin, Califmnia State Univer- 
sity-San Bernardino 

07 1 .2 Teaching dedsi<»i*makiitg via narrative text Joarma P, Williams, Columbia University 

071.3 Interactive learning to facilitate learning disaMed sttulects' transition from nofke to 
expert* Margaret A. Gallego, Michigan Statf University, and Grace Z. Dura and David L 
Scanlon, University of Arizona 

0^2. 1 ResearcSiing teacher theories: How do we study THEORY? Sharon C. Lee, UnivcTMty of 
South Dakota, Jill Burke, Texas A&M Umversity, axKl Leslie Ann Pattern, Sam Houston 
State University 

072.2 A logical foundation for feature*based theories of letter find word rccognitira. John E. 

McHneaney. University of Georgia 
072 3 Literscy---tl:e final destination? Sambre Msnik Ramakant, Devi Ahilya University 

072.4 Tbe relationship between sdoitifir literacy and high school biology textbooks. Carol V. 
Lloyd, University of Nebraska at Omaha 

073. 1 School contexts of litemcy histracti(»i« Mary E. Robbins, Texas Woman's University 

073.2 The components of ddiS«d decoding. Cynthia L.Peterson, David S.ICremer, and Philip B. 
Gough, University of Texas at Austin, and Wesley A. Hoover, Southwest Educati(mal 
Development Lab 

073.3 A straggle for control: Four conoeptlonj of the literacy cnrriculttm. Patnck Shannon, 
University of Minnesota/Duluth 

074.0 Emergent ai^ conventl<mal literacy: Issoes in devdopmect and transition 

074.1 Tbe transition to conventional literacy: Tbeoretkal con^derations. Elizabeth Sulzby, 
University of Michigan 

0*74.2 Markers of cognitiTe diange in the transitional period between emergent and conventional 

IKenicy. George Kamberelis, University of Michigan 
074.3 DiiTerential patterns of spoken and wriUen langnage development in second-grade 

children* June E. Bamhart, Noithem Illinois University 
075.0 Student research strategies 
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07^*1 iBteQtloBftlity and awarcMi of cotnldre prcftam la ttxt Mutlu John T. Guthrie, 
UtUvmity of Mazylind 

075.2 role c^.tkhbratloB and hdatact Ift argd^ fim aoMrw, Victori* Ellca Stda. 
University of Arizona 

075.3 Whaldoctittakelorcoaciettadeirttto^'ba^ 
Sdimitt. DcPauw Univetiity 

07O J«Mtn^e4i^ ^ ♦i^ ......^ — ij Tinil If jMai; 

076.1 llieiaawEik«or|itadeal^^ 

of Education ... . " 

076.2 11ieliifl«wceornadlactetnictioiioa 
Batr, National Cdk^e of Education 

076.3 TTie Istcractlrc rciatloiiiM|i between tpdliaf and ttadiat. Edmund H. Hcndc«<«. 
Univcnity of Vixxinia (Delivered by Thomas Gill. Univenity ' 

077.0 GrapUcaldf tocooiprdicnsbaslVendf andtonea 

077.1 Graidiica and comprtfacaiktt: IVcnde la reaeardi and praciSce* Lawrence B. Friedman 
and Mbi$hcx Baolcer Tinzmann, Noctfa Centnl Regional Educational Labontosy 

077.2 Graphic aids In printed and conpcter-mediafed texti* David Rcinking, University of 

077.3 Effective and ineffective graphic rcpreaentaOotu in bml readers and aodal studies 
textbooks. Barbara M. Hunter, Sangamon Slate Ucivcraity 

077.4 Vimais as^ rMoric Arpiinent, aadlcocct discoicje and metadiicos;ae« Avon Crismore, 
Indiana Un»veitity-Puiduc Uni\'cnity at Ft. Wayne 

078.0 Omter/tr^aliziiig literacy tttstrodtioo withla the middle achool ciatsrocm: An hit^rative 
reseaidi proframme 

078.1 The v^datiooffh^ among literacy Uiks,tesdierHi^ 

In Mdal stadles dfwes. Marie W. Auils, McGiil University 

078.2 Tne differential ittfiacnce ot knovHedge of lignab to knpwtance cn ^tfa gradm* 
accaracy In repreaeattog content and organlrat^ai oT emys* Danielle Michaud, McGiU 
University 

078.3 The nature of task systems. Donna Goloff, McGill University 

078.4 T^e effects of an hitegrated cnrrkohim on stodeata* sammarhxtiaz of science selectkos 
and on teachers' ami students' perceptions d teaching ami leanUng. Frances E. Halliday, 
McGill University 

079.0 Aascasing reading comprtbensioti wbdisticaUy 

079. 1 An ovesTlew of the tm^ed. /eroroe C. Haxste, Indiana University 

079.2 Exi^oring tUsk-akmds as a«es«ment> Im^^ and patterns. Cheryl Ann Kelkhcr, 
Mai^garct E. Chas, Viath-Hung Tica, Ai Mcng, Chacdar Alwasilah and Cibel Cakmak, Indiana 
University 

079.3 racploring retellings as attg^ro en t; In^i^is ami patterns. Paul Michael Chandler. Suim 
Ooo, ''aliha Sail Mustapba and Cira Tonuella, Indiana University 

079 4 Ex|^>ring ftwffrilea as assesszmittt: Insi^ and patterns* William P. Bintz, Caroline 
Bevcrstock, Joby Gaasaugc Copenhavc, Tcny W. Hughes, and Tmwthy L. Farley. Indiana 
University 

080.0 Reading and writing hi content areas 

080. 1 Research and report writt ^ through the gracka: A critique cf the theoretical, research, 
and pedegogical literature* Sandra Stotsky. Harvard University 

080.2 Elementary straSests' acquUtloa i^sodal etodles knowledge tbrvmgh dlscoante. J. Michael 
Gee, Ohio Sl^ite University 

081-1 Multkaltaral chikhnn's literature in the 19^ Kathryn Meyer Rein»r. Univcnity of 
^ lilicois 

ERIC .4^ 
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081.2 TliliiUas<^ilo«!d: An eximiiutioii of its trtmfer to other kambig ittsstSoQt. Jesnoe 
Ehlingcr, Wioona State University 

081.3 TowanlsniixidenCaiidiiigoftttcx^dcrdop^ 
Cuddemi and Hddi Mills, University of South Cnolixui 

082.1 A critkid rcvkw of tiiTvtticatiofis of sextan Ka banl readers {wbUshtd la 1929-1985. 
Lynda R. Mukham, Alma College 

032.2 A Gomporiion of iutrsctiQii in thm cooprdNarioa acthritiet: Queitkitt/Miwtr 
diacniaioo, diacairioo of written annrcra to coB^rebemioa ^mtioM, and oral 
comctioas. Vienna K. Moore, Ogletbwpc Univcnity, and David Wcndlcr, Dr. Martin Luther 
College 

082.3 The rtSatiooship between teacher conceptiocs and itodeat metacofnltiTC cotktfol cad 
performance in writing, Kathleen L. Fear, Albion College 

083. 1 Modrated literacy. Maxy McCaslin Rohricemper, Bryn Mawr 

084.0 P&radifms for teacber/iraearchcr coaaboraticn fai wcoodary school literacy inatraction 

084.1 Tbeefrectsofrcciproc^teathiasinasecoodttTacMESLItfcadncccl^^ 

Laj^ and J&mes Flood, San Diego State University, and Doris Alvarez, Hoover High School 

084.2 Cdlaborating to imderftand teadiing and teaming In the tccoodary sdiool* Josq^ Ruh), 
Lafayette Jefferson High School, and Deborah Dillon >md David O'Brien, Purdue Uni* 
vcrsity 

084.3 Meanhig of literacy in the lives <^ at*Hsk students in a rural secottdaiy ochooL Donna 
Alvermann, University of Georgia, and Ridiard Unipleby, Burke County Cotnpn:bcnsive High 
School 

085.0 Learehig as authoring: A ccdlaborative study in a translti<»i*fint grftde daasroom 
085 I Learning fis authoring, Hmothy T. O'Kecfe, R. Bade I>avb Elementary School 

085.2 Learning across sign tystexns^ David J.Whitin, University of South Carolina 

085.3 Halliday*s perspective on learning in language rod matheznatlcs. Heidi Mills, Univr ity 
of South Carolina 

086.0 Prcschoolen' reading 

086.1 The development of story schema and book lasgoage knowledge hi dty 
kindcrgarttoers exposed to two different prt^rams. Lynne R. Putnam, Oeorge iiington 
University 

086.2 A comparison of bitellectuaUy superior preschool accelerated readers and noorcaders: 
Three years later. Jeanne M. Bums, Southeastern Louisiana University, and Martha D 
Collins, Louisiana Stste University 

086.3 Emergent writing and rereading among "academically able" preschoolers. Beverly Otto, 
Noztheastem Illinois Upiversity, and Elizabeth Sulzby, U&ivcrsity of Mkhigan 

087.0 Affective dhncnsi<ms of literacy I 

087 . 1 Discourse hivolvement: An hircstigatkm of a cognitive/nK^ivatkma] omstmct hi academic 
tasks. JoyLynn H. Reed tnd Disne L. Schallert, University of Texas at Austin 

087.2 The effecU of proximal goab <m students* attitudes towards leanihtg, Eileen Margaret 
Can, University of Toledo 

087 3 The structure of emotional rcspoi;se hi reading: Quantitative and ({ualitatiYe analyses. 
Emest T. Goetz, Mark Sadoski. Arturo Olivarcz Jr., Ayxa Calero, and Pamela Gamer, Texas 
A&M University 

088.0 Instruction, strategies and metacognition d high and low achkven b first* and third* 
grade wbole-Unguage classrooms 

088.1 Thhiking about readhxg and writing; Metacognition of students hi whole-language 
classrooms, I^aurie Jundt aiui Joyce Downing, University of Cok)r&dG~&oulder 

088.2 Reading and writing hutn»tkm hi whoie<4anguage classrooms. Tooda Potts, St Vram 
Vaiicy (CO) Schools, and Jacqueline Papierz, University of Colorado 
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088.3 KiMmk«sbootrc«diag»idwrttiQrStr^^ 

Anne Goodvis, Uaivmity of lilinoii, and N»ncy BuitOQ, Uni^-mity of Colondo-BcuWcf 

089.0 AotlMNr^ 

089.1 AtttbortUp juid critka! radi&g. Tunocby Shttuhiui, Univcnily of lUiaois itf Chictgb 

089.2 AWlpdTc «aa(3rris oCfood rttOm* and wrttm* cmKC|itei^rathort^ at gml^ 1, 
3, and 5. Robert Jttncs Nixiler, Univctsiiy of North Tc^ 

089 3 Text mttH text, reader oMets wrtor. Trevor Haay Ctiincy, Rivcrint-Munty Inrtimte foe 
Higher Education 

090.0 EarijlHcracydereSopment 

090.1 Comporiiigletlert:Aca«rt8dyoflearnlnf towrf^ 
University, «k1 Lea M. McGee, Bostoa CoUege 

090.2 FIrift graders* «!f.«ekctedwrWnr A denioim^ 
(Ohio) Sdiools, and Naocy D. Padak, Kent State Univettity 

090.3 Aabiveidgatlooordiik!ren'scooce|)«sflftfaepcu^ 
InstracUooal tettlags* Penny A. Ftcppai, Thomas More College 

091 I Teacher airexaTthenUriatrtadentjottriuda to crata^ 
East Texas State University 

0912 En>)orixssthereadlfig^ii2oQdciUTicahaiiK^ 
PappaSp University of lUinois at Chicago 

0913 Dmk>ptog reading floenqraiHittwycofnpr 

James V. Hoffman, Mary Hlen Isaac. Nancy U R<»cr. and Cindy Fartst, Uni\wity of Texts 
at Austin 

091 4 Reading and spcOing devckks»Dent am«ig Undcrigarteaerf* Susan S. Robinsoa, Iowa State 

University, Janice Parkinson Dcs Moines Public Sd»ols, and Gen Fbcrcst, Educational 
Consultants 

092 1 Teacher as researchtrt Using mulli;^ measures to erahiate Instmctioo, Kartn Feathers, 

East Texas State University 
092 2 The literacy symbol in the dtssroooi cctrtext Joanne M. Golden, University of Delaware, 

and Annyce Gcrber, Indian Oasis Etencniary School 
092 3 Changing teacher bchavlon to improve chlldrtn's oral reading. Sharon Arthur Moore and 

David W.Moorc, Arixxjna State University-West 

092 4 SpelUng error patterns of bUnd and tigbtcd children. Dale M. WUlows, Rvi Chitiri, and 

Deborah Mayne Ontario Institute for Studies in Education 

093 0 Evahiation of the teaching and leamhig of Uteracy by the stakeholden hi a sdxx>! 

system 

093,1 The composilkm of the report card: Makbg the grode in the icngaoge arts. Peter 
Afflcrbach and Janet Lynn Norton, Emory University, and Peter Johnslcw SUNY-AIbany 

093 2 Teachers' ev^ilfxaticcs of children's literacy deyeJopmcnt Peter Johr uw and PauU B. 
Weiss, SUNY-AIbany 

093 3 The relationship between stakeholders' evaluations of literacy htstmction. PauU B. Weiss 

and Peter Johnston, SUNY-AIbany 
094.0 Teacher education 

094 1 EogUsh as a second language teachen and literacy: Leanilngfhm a gnuluatelevd course 

on bUlnguallsm and literacy. Eleni Koklano, University of UJinois at Chicago, and Ngoc- 

Diep Thi Nguyen, Illinois Rescuxxte Center 
094 2 CoUaboradng in cooneworis and \n classrooms: The hnpact of pre-servlce/h2»rvlce 

teacher partnerships on rish-Uidng with literacy Instruction. Jean Anne Qyde and Mrric 

W. F.Cradon, Univenity of Louisville 
0943 From readhig methods' cot£rsework to adttalciftssxtx)mdhisncds and inst 

transfer? Christy Foley, University of Guam 
095.0 Wbole-tangoage Instmctioa and special pc^mlatimis 
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095.1 Whole tongoi^ and prinMty ESL etodcnts: The cffedi of nodeis oa writing 
opmeat Lee Gundereon and J<m Shapiro, Univcniry of Britisli Columbia 

095.2 Effects of riMt tangntcc on ksfiuge ddAjred ch&dren. Sally E, Up^, SUNY*Qcne$eo 

095.3 Effects of whde langnafe on low SES c^ildrtn. Rebecca P. Hsrlini State Univenity 
CoUegc-BufTalo 

096.0 AffccUre dimcntlofw of Ulmcy n 

096.1 Mor knowiedfe nnd cociteBt*rcUt«d attitndcs: Teitlng the Matbtwaoo ^'S^oUicsls* 
D. Ray Reutzel and Paul M. HoUlngswonfa, Bnghai^ Young Uolveruty 

096.2 Affective Involvement and its effect on comprehcnikm. Robeit Qukias, SUNY-AIbany 

096.3 ClsSdre^'; attitisdes iomxd readins: Secondary asalysit of data firosoi a nattonai stodx« 

Micb'^l C. McKenn^, Dcns^ i, Kea, and Randolph EUswortfa, Wichita Sta» Univrsity 

097.0 Tm proccssittg 

097. 1 Carnal network theory and text conssv '^^enskm. S. hy SainueU, University of Minnesota 
097 2 X)ynamlc worUng meajory as a com icnt of reading: Separating memory akfil and 

domaiQ-q>ed3c Jcllk David S. Kreir n1 Patrick Jantcs Carroll, University of Texas at 
Austin 

097 3 Explaining the effects of a comprehension taxonomy; Leveb of processing and trantfer- 

appropriate processing. Mzxk W.Conley, Michigan Sute University 
098.0 CoUegt reading; Issues ^ assessment for a divme student poptUatkm 

098 1 Issues and theoretical models for cdlege reading asae^anent* Michele L. Simpson and 

Shenic Nis!. Unlveriity of Georgia 

098.2 Testing and teaching as simultaneous events: Interactive assessment cS coDege 
develo^zienUl readers. William G. Brozo, Eastern Michigan University 

098 3 Learning and study strategies of o^kge students In four countries: A comparative study. 

Bonnie C. Higginson. Murray State Umversity. Nomum A. Stahl, Nonhem ilhnois University. 
Lee Sung'ho. Htnyand Univenity. and Ming-yi Ying. Yunnan Nomud University 
099.0 Classroom studies of literacy instruction 

099 1 The differential effects of three procedures for teaching strategic reading: A research 

report. Annemarie Sullivan Pdincsar. Yvonne Mane Davi. Judith Wm. Barbara S. Snyder, 
and Dannelle Stevens. University of Michigan 
099.2 The nature of task systems. Donna Goloff. McGill University 

099 3 Teacher and student Interactiob patterns during Interactive and direct instructional 

practices. Margaret A. GalIego» Michigan Sute University 

1 00 I Comprehensitm and recall of narrative vs. cxposiiory text: A developmental study. Lauren 

Leslie. Marquette University 

1 00 ;! Opportunity and the development of competence: An Investigation of culture and coctrd 

in student/te^.. Vr interaction over the course of a fuir^month reading tutorial. Paula B. 
Weiss. SUNY-Albany 

101 1 The construction of narratives by normai and poor readers. Rose-Mane Weber. 

SUNY-AIbany 

10 1 2 Effects of a cross-age tutoring program on first graders* listening comprdienslon. Joanne 
L. Rathff. University of Central Florida. Bonnie W. Meddock. Volusia County Schools, and 
Ray R. Buss. Univ>:rsity of Northern Iowa 

101 3 Parents' perceptions of children's reading aiHl writing development In a wht^language 

kindergarten program. Beverly J. Bruneau. Timothy V. Rasmski. ind Richard P. Ambrose. 
Kent State University 
102.0 Assessment and decision making In tL« schools 

102 1 Dcdsion-mBklng from a variety of perspectives. Miclielle ComnKyras. University of 

lllioois. B»ll Johnston. University of NC^Wilmmgton. Ttiefria Rogers and Pamcia Scharer. 
I Ohio State Umversity. Mary Roe. Ahcu Rodhquez. Judith K. Shelto. and Arme C. Stallmui. 

University of Illiivis 
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102.2 A qutlitAtive approach to ^odyins ciedskm makb^ in the sdioob. Diane Stephens and 
P. DaviO Pearson, University of Illinois 

103.0 The teacher's rokia reading aMwritiaiiii^^ 

103.1 Tcadien Orcbcstrator or aiithoritstfian d8rh:g zscsnfasg cctstroctkm? Judith G. Gasser, 
Texas Woman's Univentty 

103.2 The effects <a ^^-iKtnral factors of csqpositQcy texts oo teachers' js^sittits of wiitiDS 
quaSity* Beverly E. Cox, Purdue Univcrnty 

103.3 Readhig as cosTersatioo: CoQaboratioii ia the teadsa^-^tsdent t ASin^ cooferezKe. 
Melanic Spcriing, University of CalifOTnia-Beikfc^^/ 

104.0 Whole langc^ ia cSfforest cthno&sgoistic sitoatkiss 

104.1 Indian students' Uteracy dcrdopioest in a wbcle-bi^;«2i^ dasarooou Ka»n Guilfoyle, 
University of Arizona 

104.2 Documenting a wbole-lai^sage dasnoom: A p&t study Chtystine Marie BoufOer, 
University of New England, and Wlliam P.Bintz, Indiana University 

104.3 EthnoQngttSstic dlffenmcss in readh^-writing re!atk»^ii^ Victor Boese, University 
British Columbia 

105.0 Reader rtspnnat ftod engagement 

105.1 Thinking in play: A young diUd's response to Utcratare. Shelby Ani« Wolf, Cjinford 
University 

105 2 Fifthgraders' reposes to reading a play: An esominatlonc^lmowledgereTe^ 

reader re^^onse and speech act interraptl<m pdnts, Laura B. SrooUdn, University of 
Houston 

105.3 The effect of reader stance oa students' perstma! understanding of literature. Joyce E. 

Many, Louisiara State University 
106.0 Reading and learning fn»n text in the classroom: The ti^acher variaUe 

106 1 An interactive Instructional model of reading: The teadier's rc^ in teaming from text 

Mariam Jean Drehcr, University of Maiyland 
106 2 Teaching students to ieam (ixm text: Preservice content teachers' changb^ view of their 

role Uirou^ the window of stodent*professor dialogue Joomah. Thomas W. Bean and Jan 

Zulich, University of Hawaii at Hiio 
106.3 A comparatlTc study of the goals, i^ans, and monitoring strate^ used by hifiuestlal 

teachers in contrast to non*infiuential teachers* Robeit B. Ruddell, University of 

Califomia-Bcrkeley 

106 4 Factors affecting teachers' instructional decision maHng: Text materials and teachers' 

knowledge about the reading process. Nancy Rogcrs-Zegaira. Sonoma County Office of 
Education 

107.0 Processing and attention dilBcolties 

107 I Auditory perceptual processing in able and disabled readers. Jon Shapuo, Umversity of 

British Columbia, Gary W. Nix, Richmond Education Ginic, and Stephen F. Foster, 
University of Limburg 

107 2 Visual and auditory perceptttal and short*term memory processing ot dysiexics. Cbene 
De Jong, California State University-Los Angeles 

107 3 Attention deficit disorden A review of research literature. Cassandra K. Mccnts, 

SUNY-AIbany 
108.0 Discourse structure in learning in LI and L2 

108 I Discourse structure research in the 1990s. Rosalind Horowitz. University of Texas-San 

Antonio 

108 2 Discourse structure in visual narratives of the deaf. Madciyn Maxwell. University of 
Texas-Austin 

108 3 Discourse structure in sdecce for ESL leamen. Carolyn Kcwler. University of Texas-San 
Antonio 

438 
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108.4 Deaf strtknts' vse of strcctnre ia ESL text i»t)C£s^. Tane A. Akamatsu» Michigan State 
University 

108.5 Oiscocrse stmctnre in foreign Usgui^ reading. James Davis, Penn State University 
109.! Tetdiets' derelopfsg msi^ts ebont tise use «^ diiidres's litsrstrre for hnsnage end 

litency growth. Nancy L. Roser, James V. Hoffman, Cindy Faiest, Mary Ellen Isaac, and 
Jennifer Battle, University of Texas at Austin 

109.2 Expacdinf the role of technology in teacher preptraticn: A |^!ot study. Elaine Yates- 
Hendrix and Ritchie S. Kelley, Pennsylvania State Univemty 

109.3 How baab teadi strategies to derive word metaing firod context. Peter J. L. Fisher, 
National College of Education, and Alicia Maier and Judith C. Smith, Naperville Sdiooi 
District 

1 10.1 A description of tesdier*talk daring Usdergartcn diarisg time. Debra S. Elliott, University 
of Northern Iowa, and Sharon Aitiiur Moore, Arizona State University- West 

1 10.2 Teachers **ta!k" shoot student writhig processes £nd writii^ instruction: An tn&lysis of 
a compoter conference '*text". Lawrence B. Friedman, fiotth Central Regional Educational 
Laboratory, and James McCullough, Petoskey High School 

1 K 3 Lexical cc^icsioa in compreliexssSon and compo^tkm: A syntisesis of reteardi ' 

Richard B. Speaker, Jr., John G. Bamitz, and Joan P. Gipe, University of New Orlt 
1 II.O Studies of teadiers and teaching in early literacy instrsctioa for sJt-i^sk diSdres 

111. 1 Characteristics of teachers who are particclarly ssccessfol in accderating at*ri& first 
graders' progress is readh:^. Carol A. Lyons and Nora L. White, Ohio State University 

1 11.2 Early literacy btervention stndy. Diane E. DeFoid and Elecnor Hanoethan, Ohio State 
University 

1 11.3 Teachers' applications of ti^oretical concepts to new bistnzctlonal settings. Gay SuPin^ 
and Andrea McCarrier, Ohio State University 

1 1 2.0 Compr^iension strategies 

1 12.1 Sometimes people miss main ideas and do not realize it. Michael Pressley, Umvcrsity of 
Maryland, and Elizabeth S. Ghatala, '^Diversity of Houston 

1 12 2 Knowledge, tzse, and control of an interactive cognitive strategy fcM* learning from content 
area texts. Candace S. Bos and Elba I. Reyes, University of Arizona 

1 1 2 J Stratcsj b*cnerallzati<» instruction for disabled readers. Loma ICim-Saag Chan, University 
of Newcastle 

]|4 0 Vocalnjlary studies 

114 1. The effects of context on the spontaneoos instantiation c general terc^ by Uiird, fifth, 
and seventh graders. Jantes J.Martin^Rehrmaim, Syracuse University 

114 2 The dTects of preteacfaing vocabulary on vrord knowledge and content ar^ text 
comprehearfon. Donna Lynn Mealey, University of Georgia 

114 3 Fourth graders* knowledge of definitions and how they work. Judith A. Scott anc Viiham 

E. Nagy, University of Illinois 

115 0 Deveiophig reading*writing connections 

115 1 The effect of an integrated writing strategy on fotulh graders'comprehntslon of content 
arf^ marterial. Michael A. Martin and Sarah H. Martm, Eastern Michigan University, and 
Bonnie Konopak. Louisiana State University 
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